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FOUR ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


HILDEBRAND. 

Of the early years of Hildebrand, afterwards Pope 
Gregory VII., little is known with certainty. He 
was the son of a carpenter, and born at Saona, a 
small town in Tuscany ; but he had an uncle who 
was abbot of a monastery at Rome, and there he 
spent his youth, and grew up to manhood. Thus 
the city in which he was destined to rule with a 
sway more absolute than that of kings, was the 
scene of his early training ; and the first indication 
of his future greatness was seen in a life governed 
by the strictest rules of temperance, and in his 
cheerful submission to all the requirements of con- 
ventual rule. But Rome was no place for one to 
whom the severest discipline was most welcome ; 
the general corruption of manners had reached to 
her Religious Houses, and to those who bore rule 
within their walls, and Hildebrand sought a purer 
atmosphere and more congenial associates beyond 
the Alps. He found them in the famous Monastery 
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of Cluiiy, in Burgundy, and there devoted himself 
to study and to the exercises of devotion, with a 
zeal and assiduity which soon made him a marked 
man among a brotherhood of no common reputation 
for sanctity. 

We do not learn what brought him back to Italy, 
but there we find him in the year 1046, at the age 
of thirty probably, or more (for the date of his 
birth is uncertain), siding with Gregory VI., one 
of three rival Popes, who was deposed by the 
active interference of the Emperor Henry III. 
The degraded Pontiff was carried in the monarch’s 
train to Germany, and Hildebrand went with him ; 
but, his patron dying shortly afterwards, he was 
again attracted to the peaceful shades of Cluny, and 
was advanced to the dignity of Prior. The deaths 
of two popes in rapid succession, both nominated 
and elected under imperial influence, left the papal 
chair vacant for a third time in two years; and 
before the end of 1048 Henry had convened a 
council of bishops at Worms, whose choice fell on 
Bruno, Bishop of Toul, afterwards Leo IX., a man 
of gentle nature and upright intentions, who did 
not covet the dignity, and accepted it, after some 
hesitation, when he found that envoys from Rome 
concurred with the Emperor and German bishops 
in desiring his elevation. 

How much there was for an honest pojie to d(i, 
may be inferred from the words of Loo’s own 
biographer, in describing the state of things at the 
time of his accession : — “ The world lay in wicked- 
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ness, holiness had disappeared, justice had perished, 
and trutlx was buried out of sight, — Simon Magus 
lording it over the Church, whose bishops and 
priests were given to luxury and fornication.” No 
wonder that the man who had to encounter, and, if 
possible, to correct evils like these, longed for a 
wise and firm counsellor at his side ; and Hilde- 
brand was entreated to go with him to Rome, and 
contribute his talents and energy to the great work 
of purifying the Church. But already the prin- 
ciples were rooted in the young prior’s mind, for 
which he contended so earnestly in after life. No 
papal election was valid in his eyes which did not 
proceed from the fi*ee choice of the Roman clergy 
and people, and Leo, practically, was the Emperor’s 
nominee. “Goto Rome xis a private individual; 
there propose yourself to those who alone can 
designate the successor of St. Peter, Gain their 
suffrages without the intex*ferencc of earthly poten- 
tates, and I will gladly cast in my lot with yours ; 
otherwise, I abide wliere 1 am, and can never re- 
cognize your authority.” Such, in substance, was 
Hildebrand’s reply ; and already his power of bend- 
ing other men to his views was seen in Leo’s 
repudiation of his new-found dignity. As a pilgi'im 
ho travelled to Rome ; bare-footed he jxassed its 
gates. To the assembled clergy and people, he 
announced that the form of an election had been 
gone through in Germany, but all was null and 
void uidcss ratified by their ap])roval. Let them 
say that they preferred another, and contentedly, 
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gladly even, he would return to a private station. 
The appeal was answered by an unanimous shout 
of approval, and Hildebrand, with the rank of 
cardinal, became the new pope’s confidential adviser. 

The next ten years were an important era in the 
life of Hildebrand. He became known in Italy and 
Germany as a man of commanding talents, of reso- 
lute will, the unflinching opponent of venality and 
corruption within the Church, and tlu' champion 
of the Papacy, as a spiritual power, against tur- 
bulent Roman nobles, and the mighti('r power of 
the Emperor. In France, whith(?r he went, as 
legate, to rebuke and punish disorders, which had 
reached a scandalous height, bishops were con- 
victed of simony, and deposed ; while others con- 
fessed theii' guilt beneath his searching eye, and 
the rumour went abroad that more than human 
sagacity was given to the judge. On the unde- 
fined boundary -lines of lay and clerical jurisdiction 
Pope and Emperor were rival powers, and Hilde- 
brand controlled them both by turns. 

Without seeking the highest place, — content, pos- 
sibly, to await his time, or satisfied, it may be, with 
the ample occupation for his vigorous and active 
mind which he found in a subordinate position, — he 
was yet fixing on himself the eyes of the leading 
politicians and churchmen of Europe, and was 
acquiring experience and self-mastery, which made 
him more than a match for the wisest of them when 
the time of conflict came. Meanwhile Henry III. 
had died, in the prime of manhood, bequeathing 
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his kingly sceptre to a child, who became famous 
as the fourth Henry, while the titular dignity of 
Emperor of Germany was in abeyance. 

During the period we speak of, three popes had 
reigned and died, and the summer of 1058 found 
the Church again without a head. Hildebrand was 
absent from Rome, and the faction, which had been 
kept in check by the Emperor, jealous for their 
native rights, and suspicious of priestly encroach- 
ments, seized the opportunity of electing a creature 
of their own, meeting for that purpose with arms 
in their hands, and dispensing with the usual for- 
malities. A pope thus made was not likely to be 
recognized, either by the Empress-Regent, or by 
the numerous and influential body who regarded 
Hildebrand as their leader. Both jiarties agreed 
on a candidate, strong enough, in ability and weight 
of character, to maintain his authority against the 
malcontents ; and at Sienna, where the seceding 
Roman clergy had mnst<*red with their adherents, 
a hasty vote was taken for the Bishop of Florence, 
who was soon afterwards installed at Rome as 
Nicholas II. 

Recent events had shown that the Papacy would 
never be really strong till the grand question was 
settled. Who could mahe a Pope 1 Twelve years 
only had elapsed since the Emperor, Henry III., 
was invited by the clergy and leading nobles of 
Rome to designate the man whom he thought the 
fittest for the office, and with his own hand placed 
Clement II. in the papal chair. Just now the old 
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claim of the Tvoman people hafl been revived, and 
who should decide b(*twcen them and the church- 
men if both parties did not happen to aj^ree ? The 
clergy themselves might be divided, and if part 
went through the form of an clectio!i in Kome 
itself, what would become of a decision like the 
recent one at Sienna ? Disputes might be referred 
to the Emperor as umpire, but where, then, would 
Im the Church’s inde]>endencc ? and Avhat ])rctence 
could the nominee of one Eui’opean ])otentate have 
to rule over the rest of Christendom ? These avctc 
knotty questions, and who shotild .-olve them '' 
Pope Nicholas, with Hildebrand for bis prompter, 
resolved to mak<‘ the attempt, and to a marvel he 
succeeded. A settled constitution was wanting, 
and one tvas decreed, which gav(> the Emperor 
civil words, abrogated the rights of the laity, which 
dated from the day Avhen the bish<»])s of Koine 
began to claim Christendom for their own, and made 
a few churchmen in the onee imperial city absolute 
lords over kings, and priests, and people, whenever 
one pope died and another had to be chosen. 
Henceforth the College of Clardinals Avas suiircrne. 
Officers, unheard of in the Christian Church 
through the first centuries, rose u[) to a height of 
dignity and poAver unknoAvn to all the metropolitans 
of the East a id West in their {lalmiest days. “ We 
decree and appoint” — thus runs the memorable 
law (passed a thousand years after converts began 
to be gathered in Rome), by virtue of Avhich a hun- 
dred popes have sat and ruled — “ We decree and 
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uppoiiit tliat on the <leatli of the pre?-ont Pontifl' of 
tlic universal Roman Chnrcli, the cardinals shall, 
in the first place wei^rhing the sul>ject with lla- 
most serious con>ideration, proceed to a new elec- 
tion, regard being had to the honour and re\erence 
due to onr dearlv-beloved son Ilmirv, Avho is now 
styled King, and who, it is hoped, will lieiv-after. 
Iiy the gift of Clod, become liinperor.*’ 

The time wa-^ well cho>en. Henry III. would 
have been back in Italy w.lh hi^ armies before In- 
yitdded >o much to a papal decree; Henry IV., in 
his manhood, would have spunu'd the olfer of 
honour and reverence merely instead of sub^tanti.al 
power; but he was under tim. Hi' mother. Ague'. 
WU' a woman of gentle nature. littlt‘ di'po'ctl to 
dis])ut(“ with those whom she regardcil with reve- 
rence as Fathers in the Church ; and last, not lea't. 
an allianei- between the Pope and certain Norman 
intruder'! into the south of Italy gave him tui 
auxiliaries men with .strong arms and good -word', 
who, having sworn themselve'! his va>sals, were 
ready to do battle for cardinals either with the 
armies of (Germany or with tin di.salTected noble' 
of Rot^e. And .so the decree went forth, which, 
.strange to say, timid till the world’s mutations, has 
stood good for just eight centuries, and -to which 
priests tuid laymen of the Church of Rotne yield 
obedience as implicitly as if all that belongs to the 
making of a pope, and to his authority when made, 
were written downcloarlv in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The law was passed, but the struggle wa> to 
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come, when Nicholas died, two ycai's afterwards. 
Before the party of the cardinals proceeded to an 
election they sent to sound the Enipn'ss-Mother. 
Under the influeiua* of tln»se hy whom she was sur- 
lounded, their emissary was refused an audience, 
and then they chose their own man, and t'alled him 
Alexander II. Ai^ncs convened a council of German 
prelates and nobles, who voted this election null, and 
proceeded to anothc'r. Then came war at the <rates 
of Rome between the rivals. Hildebrand and his 
friends were compelled to acc<‘pt the aid of“ Godfrey, 
Duke of Tuscany, and kept possession of the city ; 
while the German j>ope held the Castle of St. 
Aiiffelo. Next came a revolution b(‘yond the Aljts. 
A certain Archbishop of Cologne stole the boy-king 
from his mother, and went over to the party of the 
enemy, convening a council which admitted the 
valitlity of the Roman election Still the preten<ler 
had numerous ])artisans, and held an impregnable 
fortress. For live years the «*onHi(!t lasted, while 
Henry grew up to manhood, with unprincipled men 
for his guides, and was occupied with his own plea- 
sures, or absorbed in German jaditics. Alexander, 
in the meantime, <lid all papal acts, and w'ould listen 
to no com])romise. Hildebrand was the presiding 
genius at Iconic, and not only sustained and animated 
his chief, but kept together a body of zealous fwirti- 
sans, before whomopimsition mtdted away 1 >y <legrees. 
His triumph was comphde when a council, assem- 
bled at Mantua by a German archbishop, and com- 
posed largely of the prelates of Northern Italy, who 
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liiul filvouicd the Empress’s nominee, unanimoti&ly 
eondemned the intruding pope, and pronounced 
Alexand(‘r the lawful successor of St. Peter. 
Another triumph followed shortly afterwards, when 
the, Empi'os Agnes entered Kome, on a sorry steed, 
veiled, and clothed in saekeloth, and sought ahso- 
lution from Alexander for all that she had done 
amiss Avhih* she held the reins of power; then, re- 
tiring to a Roman convent, she gave her remaining 
days to religious seclusion. 

One thing must he atlmittcd respecting Hilde- 
brand by friends and cmcmies : he ditl not make haste 
to be poj)c. He preferred ruling those who reigned 
till his own time came, and meanwhile, tinder his 
skilful management, aided by many favouring cir- 
cumstances in the monarchies of Europe, the power 
was growing which he Avas hims(‘lf, at a later })eriod, 
to wield with such terrible energy. 

Through the long pontilicate of Alexander there 
was no wavering policy at Rome, for tlu‘ extremest 
claims of the papacy were re-asserted and un- 
tlinchingly maintained, till men grew familiar with 
the notion that it hud some undefined rights over 
all bislntps and metropolitans, and might be a 
convenient umpire in disputes between sovereign 
prim.’es. In l()(i(> England was invaded and 
con(piert‘d by the Normans ; there was friendship, 
as we have seen, between the Italian settlers of this 
warlike race and the Pope ; William was politic 
enough to get the moral influence on his side which 
a papal benediction could give, so the banner of St. 
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Peter lloatcd over the bloody field of ITasting.s. 
Abbey!:; and monasteries were founded by (be ruth- 
less invader, and filled with men, Avho swore fealty 
to Rome; Avhile a bull Avas issued Avhich degradi'd 
the less submissiA'C bishojts of Anglo-Saxon blood, 
and confirmed the Conqueror’s nominees in all the 
higher olfices of the Church. Lanfrane himself, a 
man to Avhom William used to speak Avilb bated 
breath. Avhen made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
crossed sea and land to beg tbe ptiHium, or cloak 
of office, at the hand of the Pojie, Hildebrand liaA'ing 
first refused, by letter, to dispense Avith his personal 
presence; amlAA'as careful aftcrAvaids to proclaim that 
the Pope, before AV'hom he had reverently knelt, Avas 
Lord of Christendom, just as if the text about Peter 
and the Rock had contained a forimd grant of 
a|)OStolic poAvers to the bishops of Rom<‘ by name. 

In the year 1073 Alexander II. IblloAA’ed the 
four other popes Avhoin Ilildebranfl had known 
and guided, and the force of the ncAv laAV respecting 
papal eleidions had to be tesU-d again. Strange to 
say, it Avas inv.adcd this time, not by G(“rinans, but 
by Romans. The {leople got the start of the car- 
dinals, for on the day after the Pope’s death, Avhile 
the funeral rites Avere performing in the (diurch of 
the Lateran. a cry arose that llihh brand must be 
pope; universal acclamation took tin; place of a 
formal vote, the croAvd bore their favourite in their 
arms to the <diair of state ; and, Avhile he protested 
ami struggled in vain, the cardinals reniove<l all 
difficulty by unanimously ratifying tbe popular 
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clioicc. To his friends Ilildehraud, now at last 
Gi'cgory VII., wrote letters from his conch on tlu' 
following day, in which he spoke of himself as one 
burdened bey(tnd his strength, brought into deej) 
waters, <*alled unexpectedly to a task for which 
more than mortal strength and courage were wanti'd. 
'I'o llenrv, for the first and last time, he wrote 
submissively, like one who had been carried against 
his will to a dangerous elevation, and declared him- 
self willing, oven now, to descend from it. in com- 
pliance with the clause of ri'servation about honour 
and reveri-nce for the King of (lermany.” if the 
election <liil not find favour in his eyes. 

Such were the public acts of Hildebrand at thi> 
crisis of his story. Ilis admirers and eulogists read 
in them decisive proofs of his moral greatness. 
We remember that, up to this time, his life had 
boon spmit in asserting the papal sovereignty in 
the most absolute sense ; wc shall see in what 
temper, and for what objects, he wielded power 
when ho rose from the step beneath the throne to 
the throne itself; ;ind it .seems beyond belief that 
he spoke Jind acted with -inoerity. that the jxuiti- 
fical dignity was thrust upon him, and borne in 
patience simply because duty called him to it ; or 
that he meant to retire to a private station if the 
young king declared against him. 

The truth of his profi'ssions was not put to the 
tc.st. Ileiiry, not prescient of the future, hesitate*!, 
parleyed, and consented. To his amhassaiUir at 
Rome Grc'gory repeated that all was hastily done. 
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without consent on his part, cither asked or given, 
and tliat tlic consecration was pni-pos(;ly delayed 
till the will of the German Court was known. The 
King was but twenty-three, and was much em- 
barrassed by feuds at home ; fair words were ac- 
cepted in explanation of a step which sc'emed to 
derogate from his ancestral rights, a i‘avoural)le 
answer was returned, and the contest was deferred 
which, when it came, shook Europe from end to end. 

So, at the ripe age of nearly sixty, the ndgn of 
Gregory began, and his energies w('re presently 
directed to the extirpation of evils, or faiieii'd evils, 
which, in his judgment, had been toh rated too long. 
Simony had tainted all ranks of the clergy, and 
measures of re})ression liad been tried by the more 
virtuous popes in vain. Dean Milniaii may be 
trusted as a calm and dispassionate witness on such 
a subject, and he thus describes the wide-spread 
corruption which had turned the Church into a 
market : — “ At this period not inendy the indignant 
satire of the more austere, but grave history and 
historical j)Oetry, even the acts and decrees ol' 
councils, flcchu-e that, from the pa[)acy down to the. 
lowest parochial cure, every spiritual dignity and 
function was venal. The highest bishops confessed 
their own guilt, the bishopric of Rome had too 
often been notoriously bought and sold. Sometimes, 
indeed, but not often, it condescended to some show 
of decency.” 

Gregory had been a stern reprov(‘r of (>cclesias- 
tical corruptions before. Grave expostulations had 
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j(onc fbrtli, and menaces had been canned far and 
wide ever since his influence was fldt at Rome. 
But what had been spoken vsiguely and gently 
hitherto was now rej)eated Avith intelligible dis- 
tin(dness, and in tones of impassioned earnestness. 

Gregoiy knew that the conflict must be fierce 
ami sharp, but be had counted the cost, and Avould 
listen to no conipromise. Powerful offenders could 
neither doubt his sincerity n<a- mistake his meaning. 
Bislioj »s Avho had bought their mitres iound their 
titles suddenly called in <{ue.'tion, and princes, to 
whom th(.“ pui’chase-money had been like a part of 
their customary tribute, were startled at haAing 
their nominations annulh'd by a pojx', hanlly seated 
in his chair-, who Avrote his mandate^ in imperial 
style, and fignilied jdainly that hi.s Avill Avas to be 
laAv for F.uroirc in all matters relating to the 
(’hurch's rights. 

In his /oal for r<‘formation Gregory Avas per- 
lectly horn st ; la* Avas no ropci’ter of persons, and 
could be neither bribed nor daunti'd. Om* thing 
only he forirot — that Avhile men Avere men, and the 
('hutch Avas gorged Avith Avaoh. the temptations to 
siinoniacal practices must be too strong for their 
virtue. So he Avarred, sAvord in hand. Avith the 
hydra-headed monstt'r, and the donors of iu'av lands 
and revenues all the Avhile AA'ero nourishing its 
vitality and strength. 

TIil' coimtcractiii" foircs arc A\ell iloscritK'd by Deati 
Mihaan ; — “ It was a avIM |>araili'x,"*he sa\?, “ to attempt to 
reconcile eiionuoiis temporal jha'-scs ' ions with the extinction 
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Another class, however, were swariuiug in the 
Church, wliom Gregory deemed little better than 
traffickers in benefices. A monk in heart and reel- 
ing, he had a fixed, immovable persuasion that a 
married priesthood must no longer l)e tolerated. 
That a Church, whose rulers rest their title to 
obedience on a presumed descent from tin* married 
apostle, should ever have bound the yoke of celibacy 
on all who minister at her altars, is one of the many 
anomalies which Ikt votari(‘s have to (explain. 
Certain it is that by slow degrees th(‘ fettm-s Avm(‘ 
forged and riveted on willing or resisting victims. 


of all temporal motives for obtaining thesn {ill-»‘ii\io<l trea- 
sures. Religion might, at lirst, beguile itscll’ into raparit> . 
on account of the sacred and bcnclicent uses to which it 
designed to devote wealth ami power. Work^ of piety ami 
charity might, for a short time, with the sacnMl fuu, be the 
sole contemplated object. But rajuicity uould soi>n tlinnv «>tt 
the mask, ami assume its real cbaractcr; j)ers(>iial jai^'^ious 
niid desires would intrude into the holiest sanctuary; jaous 
works would become subordinate, till at last they would vanish 
from the view ; ambition, avarice, pride, prodigality, luxury, 
would, by degrees, supplant those rare and singular virtues. 
The clergy had too much power over public opinion them- 
selves to submit to its control; they awed mankind, wen* 
under awe lo none. In the feudal system, which had been s(. 
long growing \p throughout Western Europe, hisliops had 
herome, in c*v< r\ respect, the fMjuals of the secmlar nohles 
In every city the bishr»p, if not the very lirst of imm, was on 
a lcv(‘l with th j first. Th<*re wa.s a constant ami growing 
temptation — a temptation which overleape<l or tramphai <iown 
every harrier, to enter tia* Church from unhallow e<l motive'-.'' 
— History (tj Lniin (Jhn^iiontty, III., pp. jOj, lOG. 
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As tlie current, of feeling in favour of monasticisni 
ebbed and flowed, prohibitory laws were enforced 
or relaxetl. Custom, in many quarters, .<et the 
.stricter rule at dcliance. The married clergy had 
stood up manfully for their rights in cities .so near 
to Koine as Milan and Florence, whih; (Icrmau 
bishops had not only as.<ertcd their Christian liberty, 
but boldly eontra.sted the purity of men wlm live<l 
ill lawful wedlock, with the notorious vice> which 
prevailed among the other cia-ss. 

Against private immoralities, as against tin 
public di.sorders which grew out of the undis- 
guisi'il trtiffic in ecclesiastical offiee,s. Gregory 
warred with unsparing .severity. Unhajipily, in 
his theory of morals, as apjdied to the priesthood, 
wives and concubines held the same place : there- 
fore, when he resolved to purge the temple, the 
reformation on which his hctirt was .^et inelmied the 
banishment of wives and mothers by the thousand 
and ten thoiLsand, from homes which their virtues 
had adoriu-d and blessed. Before the end of the 
Hist year of his pontitieate he assembleil a council 
at the Lateral!, from whicii .he decree went forth 
that married priests must ollicitito no longer where- 
e\er the authority of the Homan See >\a> recog- 
nizetl. The law was retrospective. It made no 
ili.stinetions, and "howed no mt'fcy. 'fo i)e th< 
faithful husband of one chaste wife was henee- 
forwaril a erimt; in every man vrlio was .in ordained 
priest ; und instant s.-paration, at whatever cost of 
private grief and social diM.rder, was peremptonlv 
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commanded. “ The sacraments arc sacraiiK'nts no 
longer, if touched with polluted hands,” ran the 
sweeping sentence in effect, if not in words ; “ let 
lajTnen know that they must seek unmarried priests 
if they desire the grace and blessing Avhich God 
vouchsafes to sinful men through the medium of 
His Church.” 

Words like these had gone forth in other days, 
but they Avere timidly spoken or soon forgotten. 
No pope had yet had the haialihood to venture on a 
conflict with all the married priests in Cdirislendom, 
and with the natural feelings of indigiiation and 
pity which such a ruthless policy must ( xeite in all 
honest minds. Now a bolder spirit ruled at Koine, 
— one Avho feared no living man, and whose heart 
was steeled against all appeals from human instincts 
and affections, Avhen they came into collision with 
what seemed to his perverted conscicnc(; a sacred 
duty. He went straight forward. The remon- 
strances of men — the tears of Avomen — ’the beggary 
of children — protests from countries in Avhich 
public opinion largely favoured the condemne<l 
practice — petitions for indulgence sus to the past 
from numbers Avhose lives were blameless, and 
whose devotion to their calling aauis sincere and 
fervent — all these were nothing in his eyes, lie 
had a Avork to do, (for God, as he thought,) and woe 
be to him if he turned back before his task was done, 
or Ipt Avorldly feelings make the sacrifice less costly 
which w.as d(.*manded by tin; Chundi’s safely. 

Terrible Avas the conflict which ensued, and 
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angry, even to fierceness, were the pas^ons which 
were kin<lle<l in the sti'ife. On the one hand, the 
uni’elenting Po|)e was regarded in many quarters 
witli a liatred which made tlie Idackest accusations 
curi’ent and popular. Charges utterly devoid oi' 
truth !ind likelihood were readily believed of one 
who seemed a sort of mon^rer, tit war with human 
instincts and domestic charities. Cruel, venal, 
licentiou':, winning the powerfid to hi-' purposes by 
the arts of magic, — tlu'Se, and other> like them, are 
the terms of reprojich heajied upon him by writer^ 
of his own creed : and tenfohl worse than he is 
thought to be now-ii-days by the blindest zealot on 
the Protestant side, he was rej)Ut('d by multitudes 
in that age, who (htubted nothing of all that was 
claimed for the Roman See. On the other hand, 
the partisans of Gregory fought for their chief with 
a zeal worthy of a Itettcr cause. Married }»riest> 
were assailed with reproaches due only to per.sons 
guilty of disgraceful crinu-s. Their unhappy 
partners were pursued with unmanly violence, and 
classed unscrupuhtusly with the vile of their own 
.-^ex. One of Gregory's biographer.-- tells us that 
the concubines of the>e Xieolaitans, or wives, a-^ 
they were ealleil. were the objects of divine ven- 
geance : soini- burnt themselves ; others, who went 
to bed well, were found dead in the morning, with- 
out any traces of di.sease ; some were put to death 
by evil spirits, and the bodies were carried by them 
t(» their dens, and there left unburied." 

Amid contentious like these Gregorv fought «)ut 

C 
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the battle, and won it. Bishops and legates seconded 
their chief, and gave sentence on the I'clVactory 
throughout Christendom. By degrees the new 
order of things was acccpie<l, ami a popular feeling 
grew up in favour of the law which made the 
priesthood of Rome yet more a sacred caste, gitted 
with mysterious virtiu', and traflicking with Heaven 
on behalf of the sinful crowd. Never was the 
trinmjdi of one uncon(|ucrable will more complete ; 
and eight centuries of ohedience havi* given thi^ 
ordinance of the eleventh century a tixedness and 
saeredness in the cye>of thcch'i gy and laity, almost 
like the first judnciples of morality. 

Larger and loftier claims, howevei’. were soon to 
be put forward than those which we have naimal 
already. Other popes had talked grandly and 
vaguely about sonic allegiance due from Christian 
princes to the successors of St. I’eter. But it re- 
mained fur the last of them to turn doubtful phrases 
into a plain-spoken as-iumption of sovereignty. 
Literally he began to talk like the Lord of Christen- 
dom. Kings wi'i'e to be his feudatories; there was 
to be henceforth but oiu’ supreme power on earth, 
and that limited in its jurisdiction only by its own 
conscience, and its own interpretation of the Divine 
Law. On points like these, when assertions are 
made which sound startling to modern ears, it is 
well to quote tlie very worils of public documents ; 
ami we give, therefore, Gregory’s own words, con- 
tained in th<! seventh of his three, hundred andjifti/ 
extant letters, which was addressed to the gramlees 
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of Spain before* he had been Pope for a month : — 

“ Ye are not, as we believe, ignorant that the king- 
dom of Spain was, of old time, the prf>perty of vSt. 
Peter; or that, notwithstanding its long oecnpation 
by Pagans, the law of juslicte remaining unchanged, 
it still belongs, of right, t<» no mortid hut to the 
Apostolic See, For that which has once, by ( lodV 
providence, become tlu; property of C hurches, can- 
not, while it endures, witnout their formal surrender 
of it, be rightfully alienated from them, however 
the lapse of time may interfere with their enjoy- 
ment of it.” What St. IVter luid to do with S})ain 
it may puzzle men learneil both in llu*ology and 
history to conjecture. In fact, the claim had more 
than CSriegory’s coniinon audacity about it. for not 
oidy was Spain shared between Stiracens and 
Christians, but the Roniiin .service had nev»*r been 
introduced into its Churches. Many year- sub^e- 
quently to this high-sounding assertion of preroga- 
tive, after the Pojte was in his grave who ^aid 
boldly, “ Spain is mitie, h..( -in«e it was once St. 
Peter’s,” the bishops ga\i' way. and consented to 
adopt the Breviary, wdiich hatl gradually stolen 
over Europe. 

Another letter of an early date is worth quoting, 
in which the same kind of language was held 
respecting France. The clergy of that country 
were less subinis.sive than those of Italy and (ier- 
matty. The decree respecting married priests hail 
been received in many places with a burst t»f in- 
dignation, and King Philip disiM>sed of bishopric- 
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and al'bcys with little regard to papal authority or 
lioinan canons ; promoting his t’avouritcs at ph'usure, 
and setting the recent decrees against simony at 
(h'fiance. In the year 1074. therefore, a letter of 
I’ehuke was addressed hy Gregory to tin; bishops, 
recounting how the kingdom of France had de- 
clined from its ancient glory, how wickedness tilleil 
the land like a j)estilential di><case, how the monarch 
had merited the wrath of Heaven for adding rapine 
to adulteries and the dopoiling of tlu' Church : 
and how the men, who should watch like >h(‘pherds. 
were but hirelings and dumh dogs, when they saw 
the wolf devour the dock bef )re their eyes. “ We 
imjdore you, thercfoie — by our aj>ostolieal authority 
we exhort you — asseinhling youi sehas together, to 
consult for your country, for your good name, and 
for your salvation. Addressing your king with 
one consent, warn him of the dangers wliich sur- 
round hiin'clf and his kingdom If he 

shall refuse to hear you, announce to him, as froni 
our mouth, that he can no longer escape the sword 
of apostolical censure. Do ye, at the same time, 
copy the example of your m^tther, tlu; Holy Homan 
Church: renounce his service and fdlowsJiip. and 
forbid the public performance of religi(»u^ woi>hip 
throughout the realms of France. If this punish- 
ment shall fail to move him, let all men know, and 
be assured that, by God’s blessing. W(‘ will do our 
utmost to deprive him of his kingdom. For your- 
selves. if w(‘ (iml you lukew.arm in this matter, 
which neces'iiy has forced upon u«. we .'hall he 
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per.sua<lcd tliat Ik; is inoorrigible because* he thinks 
he has you on his side; then, in our judgment, you 
will b(‘ the partners and abettors of his guilt, and 
when we have degraded you from your epi^copal 
efllces w'e will smite you with a bolt of vengeance 
no less heavy.” 

Such was the slyh* of tui' Avonderful man wheii 
his pontifical honour> weie yet new, but the great 
conflict between the tem})oral and spiritual powei> 
was to be decided on other ground; and the time 
could not be far distant when the claim^ of Gregory, 
[lushed to extravagance like this, would bring him 
into direct antagonism with the ruler of Germany. 
For u time Henry was engrossed with disjmtes of 
another kind, and Inul to >ubdue his rebellious 
subjects before he was free to chastise thi> insolent 
priest. Saxony was in revolt, and the monarch’s 
haughty demeanour, wayward tem])er, and gros'S 
misgovernment, gave such strength to a confederacy 
of disalfected princes and barons that for a time hi> 
throne was endangered. tl-egory watched the 
progress of the conllict, and was prejiarcd for either 
ri'sult. He sent legates ami edicts to Germany for 
the regulation of ecclcsiastictd atfairs, without con- 
descending to consult with Henry. He sus|H*nded 
an archbishop who ventured on a remonstrance. 
He took on himself to pronounce a sentence of 
banishment from the German Court on live nobles 
whom his predecessor had excommunicated. Lastlv, 
came the y(*t bolder sto}) of oll’ering battle to the 
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sovereigns of Europe on the debatuble ground of 
lay investiture. 

The history of this subject would require a long 
chapter by itself. Suflice if to say, that in every 
country where the Churcli wasendowctl with ample 
revenues, it was the practice for new bishops to do 
homage for the temporalities belonging to their see, 
and to receive a ring and a erozier at the hand of the 
prince. To the metropolitans, say some, this right 
had once belonged, and temporal sov«.‘rcigns had 
usurped their place by degrees. Others contend 
that the custom began with the holders of benefices 
and ecclesiastical dignities, which were* royally 
endowed ; and that, by continual enei-oachments, the 
stronger party had interpos<‘d a veto in r<‘lation to 
lands and revenues which the Chureli owed to the 
bounty of private individuals. Any how. the eus- 
fom was I'ootcd in every Europ(‘an country wlum 
Gregory began to rule, and larg(*ly, no doubt, had 
it been abused. In bad times, simoniaeal ajtpoint- 
ments had been the rule, and promotions, wliieli 
gave worth its due, the exception. The rieh(‘st sees 
wei’e bought with gold, or filled with favourites of 
th(! court, while learning and pi(.“fy were un- 
honoured and neglected. Gregory would have done 
a righteous deed if he had remonstrated against 
lhc.se scandals, or negotiated with Christian princes 
respecting their abatement or removal. But it was 
not his wont to parley with any mortal man. Wliat 
was doubtful, when he thought tlie time for action 
was come, he decided by his own authority. Claims 
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udvaiiced by former popes, though never conceded, 
were assumed to be a jmrtion of the inalienable 
rights of the (Jhurch ; and, in other eases, where 
pri'cedcnts were wanting, bold assertions, solemnly 
repeated, on every fresh occasion, supplied their 
place. So in the Lent of lOTo, a month after he 
had written to his friend, *he Abbot of Cliiny. tliat 
he was “ wearied with to 1, hemme(l in by trouble, 
living, as it were, in death, bulfetetl by a thousand 
storms,” he rose up to the encounter with the pritices 
of tliis Avorld, and proposed the decree, which found 
ready acce[>tanee with a council t)f ehui’chmen. 
that henceforth no man should l>e reckone«l among 
bishops or abbots who accepted his appointnuiit 
from any lay person, — that the lesser dignities of 
the Church should be subject to the same ride, — anti 
that if emperoi- or duke, count or martpds. should 
presume to grant investitui*e of any eccle-iastical 
dignity, he should be visited with the severest eensurt 
and punishment. 

Soon after this law was enacted, and laid up for 
use in the papal armoury, lb dtmiestic trouble> 
were over. Saxony was at his feet, and the rebel 
leaders were treacherously seized and im[)risoned 
after a jiromisc of impunity had been given. His 
next encounter wsis liiTcer and deadlier. His 
adversary was an old man, wasti'd with labours ami 
penances ; but the issue was disaster and defeat. 
In spite of the ilecreo about investiture, Henry 
nominated a canon to the vacant bishopric of Liege, 
who was more at home in the battle-lield than in 
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the pulpit. He admitted the live excominunicatt'd 
nobles to familiar companionship with himself. In 
Italy as in Germany he carried things with a high 
hand, and sent a creature of his own to oceu[)y the 
arehiepiscopal see of Milan. Without any apj)cal 
to Rome, he deposed the prelates who had sided with 
the rebel party in Saxony, and was sanguine* enough 
to hope that the Pope would deal with them as 
convicted traitors, and confirm the se'ntenee. Rut 
their friends got the start of their accusers, crossed 
the Alps, and claimed the protection of Gregory. 
Not content with ph'ading their own cause, they 
ehai’ged Henry with the foulest crimes. He led a 
life of profligate self-imlulgciiee ; justice was bought 
and sold, that his coffers might lx filled and his 
favourites enriched ; his counsellors were the com- 
panions of his plea>ures, men who iieithi*r feanal 
God nor regarded man ; by their voie<* he Avas 
guided, not merely in affairs of state, but in the 
disposal of benefices, and the clioicc of lushops. 
The country groane<l, they said, under misrule which 
was a disgrace to Christendom ; the |)atienee of 
loyal subjects was exhausted ; and to whom could 
they make appeal but to him, who by divine do* 
•lignation an<l api)ointmcnt, was higher than the 
kings of the earth ? So, in v(.*ry tleed, Gregory 
deemed himself, and the great offender was sum- 
moned into court. Not content with ordering the 
liberation of the Saxon bisliops, and promising to 
decide their ease at some future Council, Gn'gory 
a:'Sumc<Cthe place of umpire between the King and 
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the r(‘inonstrant>, and named the day when Henry 
was to appear at Home, and give an>\ver to these 
W(;iglity eharges. In default of his coming, or in 
the event of his not making his case good against 
unscrupulous a<*eusers, he was to be sentenced as a 
criminal at the discretion of the ]*ope. 

From this ])oint great e\ents succeed each otlier 
with startling rapidity, like the shifting scenes <>t 
some sj)irit -stirring drama, in which the strongest 
passioiis ari' «lcveloped, and results of mighty con- 
sequence an* seen to hang upon the i-suc. In 
December. l()7d, this summons went forth from 
liome. On Christmas Eve of the same year, the 
Pope, accoi ding to annual custom, went in proces- 
sion to the Church of Sancta Maria Maggiore, and 
was engaged in the most solemti act of worship, 
when the service was rudely ititerruptcd by a band 
of armed ruflians. It chancetl that a storm of un- 
tisual violence had driven stragglers to their homes, 
and the midnight congregation consisted of a haml- 
ful of worshippers. A briv'*’ ^'rnggle ensued; but 
the Pope’s defenders wtTe too lew fa' effeettial resist- 
anc(‘, and, after receiving Ji wound in the forehead, 
he was strip|)ed of his pontifical garments, ami 
hurried .away on liorscback to a fortiti»‘<l mansion 
within the walls. Tlie assailant was Concius. one 
of a band of despera«loes who were the tei i-or and 
scandal of Home ; and the place of retreat was one 
of the strongholds in which they sometimes defied 
both pope and piad'ect. This man luul justly been 
called to account for some previous «>utrages. and 
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had vowed revenge ; but rumour pointed to one 
much higher, a distinguished prelate, as the con- 
triver of the plot. Surprised and helj)less, u pri- 
soner in the hands of men who had violated all the 
sanctities of time and place, Grcgoiy was perfectly 
calm and self-possessed, betraying no sign of fear 
or passion. The clouds poured down torrents of 
rain, and the streets were almost deserted. Slowly, 
tlierefore, had the rumour of this strange occur- 
rence spread through the city ; but before moiaiing 
dawned the magistrates were astir, the gates of the 
city were closely watched, the j)opulace were roused 
to fury by the tidings of a missing }>o])e ; and when 
some got upon the track, a cr(»W(l was speedily 
gathered, who threatened to batter down the walls 
of his prison unless he were restored to liberty. 
The insurgents had miscalculated tlieir strength, 
and w’cre foiled in their purpose ; while Ceneius, 
alarmed for his safety, threw himself at the feet of 
his captive, and sued for pardon. The occurrence 
was one which brought out all that was noblest in 
Gregory’s character, and made him look far greater 
than when he sat in state, and used swcdling Avords 
of almost superhuman arrogance. “ For myself,” 
he said, I forgive thee freely ; but thou hast 
sinned against God and Ilis Church. Travel to 
Jerusalem, for thy penance ; and if God shall sjjare 
thee, return as a penitent, to give an c.xainple of 
godly qnietne.ss to thy fellow citizens.” When the 
danger was over, Gregory was borne back in 
triumi)h to the church ; the interrupted mass was 
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resumed, and the usual benediction given amid 
tears and blessings. Then, with perfect calmness 
and self-possession, he led the way to the Lateran 
Palace, an<l pn‘>id(‘d at the Ijaiupiet which was 
always spread at that holy season. 

The scene next shifts to Geriuiiny. A month 
exactly alter this outrage a council was gathered at 
Worms, over which Henry pre.sided. The primate 
was there — Siegfried, Arcldii.shojt of Mentz. already 
known as one who ill brooked the tloinination of 
Koine — with bislutps and abbots a goodly array, 
including prelates from great and populous cities 
like those of 'Preves, and I'trechf. and Spires, and 
Strasburg. Alrea<ly Ib'ury’s eitiition to Koine was 
known. IIoav thdt should bi“ tlealt with was no 
(piestion with the King or his councillors. Their 
deliberations took quite another character. IIow 
.shouhl thv Pope be dealt with, who had tnlded this 
liust insult to severities wdiich shocked every gene- 
rous mind, and provoeatioms which had been too 
tamely borne ? With all hi- t'cnlts Henry was the 
representati\ e of the great monarehy of the West. 
The traditions of jiapal nominations by Otho and 
Henry 111. were fresh in (lennan memories. The 
time for action hud come at last, and ns Gregory 
had provoked the contest, upon his own head be the 
con.sc(|uences. To arguments like these others 
were added by intemperate uccusers, which weak- 
ened their cause, and gave a great advantage to 
the enemy. A cardinal presbyter was there, be- 
longing to the Koman faction, which was alwtiys 
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opposcti to Gregory — a faction made u)» of priests 
to Avhom strict discipline was odious, ainl of noldos 
wlios(^ licence Avas restrained by a government at 
once just and firm. This man poured forth a tor- 
rent of invective, which jmetended to be a truth- 
telling naiTiitive, whendn Gregory’s life and con- 
versation were painted in the blackest colours. He 
was a dealer in the magical arts, a wor>hippcr of 
the Devil, a profaner of the Holy Eucharist, a 
base-born adventurer, who hadbribe<l the populace, 
and thus risen to the chair of St. Peter. Jt was 
pretended that these charges were stmt from Rome, 
and authenticated by the senate and cardinals; but 
the letters were forgerie.s, ami woiilil have obtained 
no credit with judges who were not blinded by 
pitssion and re.sentment. Ba.ser feelings wen* at 
wtu’k, along Avith an honest conviction, on the jtart 
of .some, that a stand must be made .somcAvluire for 
the Church’s liberties; and, under the combineil 
influence of many conflicting motives, the extreme 
measure AVfis adopted of pronouncing Gregory de- 
posed, and abjuring all subjection to him as tin' 
.spiritual head of Christendom. “IS’ever more Avill 
I account or .style Hildebrand Pope,” Avas the decla- 
ration subscribed, first by Henry himself, and then 
by archbishops, bishops, and abbots in succession. 

We advance another month, and at Rome again 
we find another assembly, eonvemal in the Lateran. 
with (iregory at it.s head. It Avas the very meeting, 
in the second Aveek of Lent, to Avhich Henry had 
been summoned; but instead of the king a bold 
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pilot prociited liinibolC, wlio hail Mudeitakeii to 
fcport tlio (locree of Wormb, and delivered hib 
message with bfartlinji jilainncbs and etlrouteiy. 

Debcend IVoin the throne of St. Peter without 
delay,” wab his hlunt iiddrcbS to the Po]>e hiinbclf, 

■ and iihandon the usurped trovernnient of the 
Uoinan Churcli ; so th(* Iviii" coimnand'-. and the 
ljisho])s of (lennany and it;dy.” Then, turnin'r U- 
the eiirdinals :ind clergy, who li.-tened in amaze- 
ment to words so new and strange, hi' ,'ummoned 
them to attend the King, his imister. :it the feast of 
Penteeii't. to receive at hi." hand." a truf Pope; 
" fur this one,'' he said, pointing to Gregory. ” is a 
ravening wolf.” 

In biieli a sc(*ne Gregory wiis sure to he nia."ter 
of himself, and to hehavewith lirmness and ilignity. 
'I'iie messenger put into hi.s Inind a letter from 
Henry, lull id' coiirse jind insulting expt e"sions. and 
he read it out line by line. When the indignant 
feeling" of till' iissembly broke out into threats, he 
calnieil their violence, jind .s]H)ke at length of the 
‘•perilous times” wliich the A[>ostle had predicted; 
of the oll’ence" wliich must needs come to try the 
faitliful ; of the Lord’s command to lie “ wi"e a." 
."♦■rpents,” yet “ harmh'ss as doveb of hi" sure 
hope Jind trtist that neither tribuhition. nor distress, 
nor per.secution sliouhl ever si'parate them from the 
love of Cliri"t. Then, that all might be the more 
solemnly done, he adjourned the sitting, ami on the 
morrow gave forth the sentence \s hich declared 
Henry no longer King in (.icrmatiy or Italy, id - 
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solved all Christian men from their oath of tillo- 
giauce, and laid on him the Chnrch’s anathema, :i.s 
one accursed of God, and cut olf from the commu- 
nion of the faithful. One circumstance gtivc yet 
more thrilling interest to the scene. Near the 
Pope there sat the Empress-Mother Agnes, long 
since delivered from the car(‘s of state, imt watch- 
ing with the liveliest anxiety all that concerned the 
honour and fortun(‘ of her son. Gregory turned to 
her hefore the terrible words were sjioken, and 
double emphasis was given to them when no sign 
of dissent was given by one into whose heart they 
must liave pierced like a sword. Of course the 
German and Italian bishops who had ■-iiled with 
Henry were sentenced and (h'graded, the Primate 
Siegfried being forbid<ien to iipproach tin* Holy 
Communion, except in the article of ilcatii, on con- 
fession of his errors ; and tin* list of anathematized 
pers(m.s was swelled by the addition of nobles and 
prelates, in many lands, for olfences of various 
degrees. 

The ground, therefore, was ch‘ared for a combat 
such as Europe had never seen before. I-iach [)arty 
was strong in his own weapons ainl liis own 
resources ; and the wisest could not foieseo or con- 
jecture how the fpiarrel would end. llecent circum- 
.stanccs Inul embittered the strife, and made; it a war 
of passions as well as principles, rnscrupulous 
chainiiion:- of the papacy affirmed, perhajis believcl, 
that Henry and Cencius wen; jjartinu s in crime, and 
that the daring attempt of Christmas Eve was made 
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at tho King’s instigation, or with Ihs connivance. 
Tlie charge Avas entirely groundless ; yet Avas it 
Avidely j)ropagatcd, and added fierceness and 
rancour to tin? indignant feeling with Avhich his 
contumacy Avas regardc<l in Italy. On the other 
hainl, in Germany, the hlackest imputations against 
Gregory, Avhich had bet ti listened to at Worms, 
were not Avholly discredi t'd ; fttr ilistanet*, in thtt.'C 
tlays, and scanty intercourse betAA'cen countries 
Avhich Avere dissevered by mountain ranges, made 
the tliscttvery of truth a sltAAv and ])ainl‘ul process. 
Kach party, thertdbre, was aggrieved, and felt the 
Avrong deeply; Avhile the false rumour-^, on either 
side, made eager partisans Itolieve that they Avere 
Avarring, not Avith an t*rring mortal, but Avith some 
monster of tlepravitv. 

The (lucstion Avas iittAV to be tlceided whether 
Gentian nobles and prelates Avouhl stand by their 
sovereign, and brave the terrors of a papal male- 
diction ; also Avhether Henry himself Avould retreat 
from the position he hatl taken up. or Avould advance 
another step, and haid bis .innies to Rome, there 
to set up a less imperious and more accommodating 
pope. AVhatever dreams of this kind he may have 
had, they Avere speedily dissipated by defections 
among his friends, and the groAving poAver of the 
enemy. Quite apart from his ipiarrel Avith the 
Pope, his government Avas odious to a large por- 
tion of his subjects. His oavu eliaraeter stood out 
in marked contrast Avith the temperate habits, and 
blameless purity of life, Avhich Gregory had carrlbd 
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with him from Cluny to the Vatican ; while to 
men wlm regarded the moral aspect of the question 
at issue, the argument Avas one of mighty conse- 
<jucnce. that the patrons and practisers of simony 
throughout the empire'. — with nobles who openly 
defied the laws, and prelates notorious for laxity of 
iliscipline, and the clergy least in repute for sanctity, 
— Avore all on the side of Henry, all for another pope. 

Many causes combined, therefore, to Aveaken 
the anti-papal confederacy, Avhile Gregory’s firm 
bearing. unwaA*ering policy, and reiterated asser- 
tions of his jurisdiction oAcr prince's, in the last 
resort, gained fresh adherents among the timid and 
AA'aA'ering. Ilis industry kept jiace Avith his zeal. 
While he had an eye for tlie Church’s interests in 
every Eurojiean country, Germany Avas Avatched 
more closely than the i<*st. Men Avho lied to 
liome, and humbly souglit forgiveness for all that 
had been done amiss at Worms or elscAvliere, Avere 
ca-ily forgiven. The contumacnous receiveil fresh 
warnings, or Avere visited Avith yetheavim' penalties. 
Another clas.s, perplexed and bcAvildered between 
competing claims, slu'ank from the sup|)osition that 
the Pope had unhiAvfully stirred up rebellion against 
their sovereign, yet felt, like honest men, that alle- 
giance to civil rulers was a [dain Christian duty, 
from Avhich an assembly of chun'hrnen in a distant 
country could not set them free. 77(e.se Avere gravely 
reasoned Avith, and coun.H-lled not to p»‘ril their 
«alvation by taking part Avith blasphemer- Avhoin 
the Church di.soAvned. 
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The Bishop of ^Motz avms ninoii;^ tlie doubtei ^ ; 
and thus (‘oiifidently (in‘^ory S(‘t liim-clf to resolve 
Ins serupl(“>. Aft(‘r (]uotiii,u; tlie auilioi-ity of Sr. 
Peter, not from lii< l^pistles or tli(‘ Acts of the 
A))Ostl(‘S, but from a >{/nrioU‘> l(Ut(‘r <*f (’hunent 
‘•To rJaiiK's, tile LctrdV brotliei’," — aft(*r rcferriiiLT 
to Pojie Zacliarv, ami ifm amlfiL'uoim aii'^wer to 
Kin<^ Pe])in, — aduu* mix uotimr ln‘> irreat namesake 
and i)red(‘ee‘">or. and re<*ountiii,e: the well-known 
but strat\Lr(‘ly inajiplieable incident (d‘ Tlu*odo-iu'^ 
and Ambrose at tin* Church of Milan, he thu- 
proceeds: •• Do tlie>e disputer'^ lu‘li(*\e tliat, when 
the Lord thrice enlru>t(‘d llis ( liundi to St. Peter, 
saying;, Feed iV/// >7/cc/;. He excojited kii)ir> ? Tl‘the 
Ajiostolic S(‘(‘, by virtue of author!^ v deri\otl ifom 
He ‘avcii, may judirc spiiitnal thiiijr'. not men 
of <‘artlily (liirnity i^ive account hcl’on* it of tln-ir 
deeds.'' Do liny suppose that the reiral di"nitv 
is above that ot bishops;’ Let them look to tho 
origin of tlie two, to se»' lutwAvididy tlu'v ditb r from 
each otlier. Human pii.\' er'sp(*d at the one: tlie 
<>ther is tlie gilt of Divine *‘oinpassion. 'To com- 
pare the dignity of a bishop to the dignity of a 
king, as St. Ambrose hath said in his pastoral 
epi.stle, is to compare things which are as much 
apart in vahu* as gold c-xccls lead.'’ 

Ibshops, however, wei'e not the oulv corre.spon- 
dents of Gregory at this erisis. Among other con- 
se<piene(‘s of the sentence of deposition, Saxonv 
was in revolt again. The men ^\ho wmo entrusted 
by Henry witli the custody of tlu disalfccted leaders 
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held that his orders were no lonirer hiudiii" ; and 
presently the brave Otho, the darline; of his coiinlry- 
men. and some of his inlluential fritmds, were at the 
head of an insurgent army. A common enmity led 
to common eouns(“Is, and (lu! geiu'rals, Ixang very 
orthodox on the subject of tfic Pope’s autliority, 
asked his advice about proceeding to choo'e a new 
king. “Penot hasty,” was his answer; “Henry, 
indeed, is dethronc<l, and bis subje«*ts owe him no 
obedience ; but nought ha\e we done through pritle 
or in a spirit of worldly ambition. If he returns 
sincerely to (lod, we Iteg of you, as of brothers, 
that you will detd gently with him, not renouncing 
your allegiance, as in justitv* }ou might do, but 
granting ji comptissionatc* forgiveness to his crimes. 
If h(‘ continues obstiinite, then choo.-.e you out a 
})rince who will enter into a secret engagement 
with you to do our bi<iding, besides taking such 
measures as the Christian religion iind the safety of 
the empire shall require; then advise us of his 
name and nink and chariieter, llnit we may confirm 
your choice by our jipostidical authority.” 

Cregory, therefore, was gathering strength ; his 
rival, on the other luind, found the resources on 
which he relied when he provoked the con lest 
failing him almost daily. Henry summoned a l)i<‘t 
at Worms ; but h» ! the imm, who wcu'e the pillars 
of his throne, ctiine not at his call. This was at 
Whitsuntide, I()7(). In October of tin* sanu* yeara 
Diet of another kind was held tU 'rribur, not sum- 
inonetl by the monundi, but by iirinces who hated 
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Ills yoke, and mot to considor how to ro^titn- peace 
to Germany. That was throntred ^\ith men of 
earnest purpose and of coininandiiiLT inHurnce. The 
jiopc’s legates had a <-oii>pieuoiH jilaei* in tlie as- 
seinhly ; the subjeet of didnite, however, wu' not 
tlie [>apal controver<y, hu' Henry’s jiolitieal crimes, 
his violat(‘d pledges, lii> acts of jilunder and oppres- 
sion, his denial of ju-tiee to the weak, hi' iii'olenl 
eonlem[)t of the ohl nobility who, under former 
monarchs, had h(“en the sinmirth and trlory of the 
empire. Thint^s were almost ri|ie for :i vote of 
eondemmition ; but in .-uch higli matter', lookintr 
at the past rehitions between ]io[)es ainl emperoi', 
the leiulers hesitated to take the final .-top except 
with the stinction of Greiiory ; :ind, a' a matter of 
policy, they longed, of cour'c. to have on their side 
all the monil weii^ht which eoiihl be eontriluitt'd bv 
men who held religiously to the Head of the Church 
as the great centre of authority, and were .'hocked 
by "what they deemed the impiety < t Henry. So 
to a future day, and to anmle i council, the decision 
was transferred — the legates being deputed to earry 
to Home an earnest reqiu'st that the I’ope would 
come to Augsburg in the following Kehniary, that, 
then and there, the great question might be 'I'ttled, 
whether the olfema's of Henry w<‘re to he iiardoiu d, 
or Germany was to have anotlun* king. The 
monarch, meanwhile, bail laid aside his pride. He 
was near at hand, and learnt all that was .said and 
llone at Tribur. Ho eonsented’ to p;irh*y with his 
subjects, — consented to let the powers of sovereigutv 
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X'cmaln in abeyance for a time*, — con.'5ont(‘(I to sub- 
mit the matters in dispute to the ar1>i(ration of the 
I’opi', and promised to answe-r his accusers before 
Ore^oi v at Au"sbur2f. 

The German quarrel Avould liave sullieed to 
absorb flu* encriries of an onliiiarv man, but tlu' 
tlieorv of (ir(*2orv iiuule tlu* Avliole llock nf 
his charg(‘ ; liis kvvu l)(*nrtr:itO(l to (*V('ry coriu'i’ 

of Europ(‘ ; liis cajmcloos mid r(‘stli‘>s mind (‘m- 
hraccil all strifes and (Mitorj)]*iz('s which could (‘xalt 
or c‘ndan;i:cM* tin? })ow( r of the f’liurch. So we find 
tlic hitters of this himy period lanidy oc(‘n])icd wiili 
nanif's le«s familiar and events li^^s momentou> than 
tho-e Avhich lia\e fiirured in our nai’rativc. Th(‘re 
wa'' ci\il war in Ilunj^ary, and nic<sa;ros of (uicou- 
raffcmciit or r(*huke were >(*nt to tlie i*ival com- 
potitor> ior the crown. The Kin^*; of Araj^^oii is 
advi>r*d about liis hi-liops, and his nornin(‘es are 
objected to hccau^'O tlu^y are .^on^ of married pri(‘<l^ 
— tainted men, thendoia*, in tin* l^^pc^s eyc>, and 
not fit for hi^h places in the(diurch. Thc‘ Kiiurof 
Denmai’k rece ives fatherly exhortations as to tlu* 
government of lii> kiiifrdom, and is in\il<‘d to s(‘nd 
f)ne of Ids sons to lionu*, and eompc'U'nt men be- 
sides, a^ anihass;idor>, who may treat of tnatrer-^ 
whicli diall turn to (lod's lionoiir and the w<‘lfare 
oi‘IIi> people. 'Fhe Count of Si(*ily, who had fallen 
into disf.rrace, is pardoiu*d and al)solv(‘d, always on 
condition that lu; lives as a n<)od .son of (lie ( 'liureh, 
and holds no interfourso witli the fmnons Kohert 
Tfuiscard, tlu* Norman Diik^* of Apulia, his exeoin- 
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iiiiinicated l)r()tlier. Tho Count ot* Fhuulcr.'^ lias a 
missive cliarginj^ liini to vv\n:\ iVoiii llu* Cliurclio 
incontinent and siinoniacal <*l(*i*;zyinen.” and to 
s(*(* that jioiK* ministered in lii> kiiiLohun but ])riests 
ot* undoubted loyalty to the Homan <e(\ La-tly, 
Dalmatia liad a <iuk(*, and the<lnk(‘ had troublesome 
neighbours and disalFecled subjects ; so, like great<‘r 
|)otentat(‘<, Ik* hegg(‘d tor proiiRjtion at Koine, 
otlering Ibr a bi'ilx*. in the strange language* ot‘ the 
day, to liecjine a vassal ot* St. K(*ter ; and straighl- 
waiy l(\gjites came ti’om Koine to crown liim. ami 
thus the duke became a king. 

Tlic A\int(*r ot* lOTt) was wearing on, and tlu* 
iVdlowing Fehi iiary wa-> to bring matters to a cii-i-. 
The second day ot‘ that montli was ajjpoinnd tor 
the meeting betw(*en llu* Pope tmd tlu* (Jerman 
jirinces; the 2drd an as the anni\ers;iry (»^‘ the day 
when tin* sentence of (‘\comniunication liad iallen 
on Henry, and it luul been ri*solved at I'riliur that 
b(*lbri* the <*xpiration < !’ ^^*e Near he nnmt submit 
himself, and l)e reconciled to tlic b'hurch, or c Pr the 
last tie would be broken that lajiiud his Aas'^als t<» 
allegitima*. Henry Nvishe<l to ha\e tlu* meeting Nviih 
Ids foremost enemy in Italy, tor Ciiagory, stern 
though he might lag ami nnforgiNing, ami fi'iieed 
round willi tlu* majesty of the popedom. w:»s to liiiu 
less t(*rril)l(* than a eiuiit in whieh his onvu subjects 
were to b(* aecusers and judg(‘S. Hut bis juavi r to 
tbatelVect was uu*t by a ivtusal, aud a fresh suinmoiis 
to Augsburg. Thither the Pope Nvas journey iug. and 
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had got as fin- as Lombardy wlicn the nows roaclied 
him that Henry was at Turin. In fact, his im- 
petuous nature had led to a resolves which took 
friends and enemies by surprise, and proved how 
much his fears wt're roused by all that had recently 
passed in Germany. The passes of the Alps were 
watched by his enemh's, ami like a fugitive* tin* 
monarch had to jeass from one portion of his do- 
minnens to the other, attended by a small n'tinue ; 
while a winter of unusual severity remlered the 
journey one of severe jerivation ami tearful danger. 
Tin* courage and energy of tin man, who had to 
fight so hard a ballh*, and wiiose history eomprisi'S 
such strange; leverse-s. see'ined to ri.se* with elisaster 
jind ele.'feat ; and eivcr lie*l<ls e»f untrodde-ii smew, or 
along paths hewn out eefthe* solid ice by his peasant 
guides, he; presseel Ibrwtirels, with his wife* atid 
infant .son, uji the* .ste-ejis of .Mount Cenis. ami eleewn 
the yet more* perihuis elese;cnt, resolved that nothing 
lent shei.T imjeossibility sliouhl prevent him reaching 
the .southern .side* eef the* gre*at mountain eh tiin before 
the time eef his preibatieen hail j»!isse*d away. In 
Northern Itidy Ile*nry was rce*(*i\(*d with a shout of 
welcome. 'I'liere* the anti-ptijiiil jearty were; .sireing 
in numhers and inlluence*, ;ind tit Milan, espe*e*ially, 
the* indig tiant fe;e‘ling e*xeite*el hy the me*re*ile‘ss de*eree 
re*specting the; marrieel clergy had ni*ver been aji- 
{ie-a>e;el. The e;xe*omnitinicale;il king jias.sed for a 
liberator, and the Impe; wti.s strong in many minels 
that he; w'(»uld he*ad a party of re*inonst rants, anel 
avenge their ejuarrel and his own by active hostili-' 
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ties against tlio ro])e. Those were (juickly 

reported to C!re<^ory. He was no coward, and left 
to liimself would rather confront a foi‘ than avoid 
the in(‘etiii;i; ; hut zealous friends per>ua(]ed him 
that his sacred ])erson must not h(‘ ri>kc*d, and that 
Henry would scruple at no erinn*. Hi'^ journey to 
Mantua, therefore, was .-u>pcnd(*d, and he nUiirned 
to Canosa, a iort ress in the A])ennines, famou" 
alrc'adv one of the stron^xholds ot Tuscany — 
about to he nuidcred inoic famous as the ^ceno ot 
a st)(‘ctacl(‘, reinarkahle, p(Mhai)s, and >iirnificant 
ah()\ (‘any which in(‘dia‘val chronicler^ liav(‘ reported. 

It h(donLO*d to Matilda, known in the history of 
the time.-', as ‘‘Tin* ^i*cat Countess," and second in 
importance only to the two ixnat coinhatant> wliose 
encount(M- was close at hand. She had succeeded 
to her splendid inh(‘ritance whil(‘ yc‘t a (diihl, and, 
as she jj^rew up to womanhood, imhihed a pa<<ionate 
devotion to tlu^ cause of Gre.irory, which made her a 
most serviceable heli>er and ally. l>y the recent 
deaths of her husband • motluu’, slu' wa-- left un- 
controlled mistress of her va-t j>ossessions ; and her 
ambition was to employ Wi'ahh anil inlluen(a‘ and 
power as best Ix'came a dutiful dauuhti'r of the 
Churcli, Ih'autiful in ])('rson, adonu'd with all 
female <i;rac(\s and accompli>liments, learned (‘uouixli 
to dis|)(‘ns(» witli her l.atin scauaMary in her (‘xtcmsivo 
(•oiacspondence witli the Soveri'iijiw of l*airop(\ wise 
and fearless (moujj;h to choo>e lu‘r own policy amid 
all the complications of Church controversies, and 
fierce wars, and court intrigm's, she ri'garded tin* 
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ai2:(Ml Pope with mingled feedings of* rev(*r(‘nee iiiid 
ailecfion, and deenn^d lieixdf lionoiir(‘d above all 
earthly ])otentat(vs in being j>(*rinitte‘d to eontril)ul(* 
of h(‘r ainj)U‘ resourc(‘s to j^u>tain and strengthen his 
cause. 

At a later jxadod, by a bocpicsl whieh de(Vainl(‘<i 
lier heirs, while it nia(l<‘ a lai*g(‘ and most \alua])le 
addition to th(‘ teri*itori:d power of the* Paj)aey, she 
gave ov(‘r to (iregory and his su(*e(‘>sors the re- 
version of all tin* lands whieh W(‘r(‘ at ln*r own dis- 
posal. Now, wh(*n intm W(‘re choosing their sides, 
and tiie disaffection ol* Lombardy niadt* Italian alli(‘s 
all-important to the interest'- »d‘ tin* (diurrli, sin* 
gladly (►pc'ned th<‘ gat(“- of h(‘r almost impregiiabh* 
easth* to the Pope, and let all nn ii know that, conn* 
what might, he had one I’a'-t friend, and powerful 
help(M‘, from whom no gathering di^eontent, or im- 
jannliiig dang(*r, eouhl (*ver sep'irati* him. 

l)ang(*r, howe\<*r, it s(>oii app(‘ar(M], there wa*- 
injiie. AVhat(i\'er Henry may lia\e intended when 
In* lel*t (lennany, wln*thei*5 or not, sonu* vagin* 
thouglit^ of taking up a nn*iiaeing attitude may have 
crossed his mind, when he f’cminl so many to 
-yinpatlii-e witli him on his first arj’ival in Jtjily, 
the I’esolvc* was soon lak(*n to l)e a suppliant, and 
nothing more, — in fact, to get the curse, remo^cd, 
whateve r it might cost him. I Ic ap|)roaeln‘d (’anosa, 
confidently hoi>ing that unreservc*d suhmissioii would 
b(* fbllow(‘d hy |)roinpt ibrgiven(*ss. "riiin* pr(‘ss(*d ; 
and to stand before his priiic<*s and iiohles us an 
absolved man was tin; boon whicli lie cinved 
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passioiiiitely, aiul WDiild bow his royal head, even to 
jiiockiicss, that he iniirlit obtain without ilohiy. He 
l)t><r(r(.<l an interview witli Matilda wliidi was nuidilv 

^ V 

jrranted, now tliat the lanoiiatre of pride and con- 
tmnaey was lai<l a>ide. lliu* mediation wa- implored 
and "ranted ; as a woman ami a (pieeii she eould 
hardly rel'ii'C it; and -he went bank "ladly ami 
hopefully to pre-ent Ildmy's ^uit tolherojie. She 
knew (Iregory A\ell, but not thoroughly. He wa- 
inexorable, and would ha\<‘ no dealings with the 
King of Germany, but a- a publie eriminal ; at 
Aug.sburg. in the folloNting month, the ([ueslion wtis 
to he di'cided whether he wa> lit to reign. At length 
he relented ; but on eoiiditioiis. ‘‘ Li'l him first gi\ e 
Ids crown into my hands, ami eoid’esN himself un- 
worthy to retain his dignity.” Things wiu'O not 
brought, however, to that pass : in no ease, possibly, 
would Henry hav e descemli'd so low. Hut. for once, 
(ifcgory ri'iracti'd the spoken word, when imirmurs 
of an un|deasing .sound -wma' lieard within the castle, 
and permission was c. .la *o the monarch to a[>- 
proaeh. but nut yet to eniei. fliree courts hail to In* 
crossed ; tlu' outer one was for Henry’s attendants ; 
to the middh' one he passi'd alom* : another still lay 
between him iind the entrance to the hall i>f audience. 

“(I’est alors ipie se passa dans les murs ilu 
chateau do ('anosse. ” says M. l)eleelu/e. the bio- 
grapluu’ and fervent euhigist of Gregory. " <‘e ilrti tiic 
de froiit jours, annuel on Ji peine ii eroire malgre les 
nombreux temoignages dt*s historieiis, et celui 
inetne tlu Pontite;’’ and a curious tlrama it was. 
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Homy was baro-foolod, ami clotlioil in the loii" 
Avhitc robe of penitence. Tlie cold Avas intense ; 
and from mornin" till OA'i'iiing he Availed there, 
Avithont food or shelter. TS'ijrht came, and the gale 
to the inner court A\as still eloM-d. 'J'hroiigh the 
Aveary hours of another imdeinent day. lh(> humbled 
soA'Creign, loth lo lose the prize for Avhieh he had 
already paid so dearly, endured a repetition of the 
same indignities. On the third morning In* Avas 
found at the same spot ; but when evening came, 
he took slndter in a chaped. and then' Avilh t(‘ais be- 
sought the Countess Matilda to intereecle for him. 
She consente<l ; and to the ])rayers of the beautiful 
princess Avere ad<led indignant Avonls, sjiokf'ii by 
friends of Clregory in his <nvn pre-(‘nei‘ : so the 
proud, har<l man gave Avay at la-t. They m(‘t face 
to face, — the \ietorand the vampiished. .Manhood 
in its prime Avas eoulronted with phy.-ical weakness 
and decay; Ibr Henry was twenty-six, tall and of a 
noble presence, Avhile (iregory, not many years past 
three score, Avas preinatnrcdy (dd, and the indomitable 
soul dAV<dt within a small, '-hninken frame. “■ lla\<! 
pity on me. Holy Fjither.” was Henry's exclamation, 
as he threw him-(df at the feet of (Iregory ; ami the 
Pope’s br ief reply, ‘*7/ /.v c/zo//////.” ended this mighty 
quarrel. Henry left bis pr<,*sene(; an alrsolvcil man; 
but he had subscribed ainl sworn to the following 
conditions. He Avas to submit hims(df unreserA'erlly 
to the Diet at Airgsburg, tit Avhich tin* Pop<- in- 
tended to pi-esirle. If the Judgment Avamt against 
liim, he must bind liimself by solemn vows to 
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(loscond to a private station. Mcanwliile, no royal 
act was to Ik‘ <lon».' ; liis right> were to be in 
abeyance ; ev('n tlie revenue.-' of bi-i king<loin were 
to be nntou<*be(i, except lor ncces'iiry purposes. 
Should he I>e ac<{uitt<‘<l, th('n from the I’ope s hands 
h(! was to receive Iiis kingdom, ami promise to rule 
henceforth according to the Pope’s hiilding. Should 
Henry })ro\e false, or fail in a >ingle artitde of the 
treaty, the anatheimi would he laid on him again, 
and another king must he cho.sen for Germany 
without d(d;iy. 

d'o that issue was tin* conllict brought between 
the ri'p'csctitatives of imperial and priestly jiower. 
Wlnitevei' the future might be, the triumph of 
Ciinosa could nev<‘r he forgotten. L('t men dispute 
or struggle :is they ndght. one precedent was safely 
laid up among bulls and decretals, to which appiail 
might 1 h' made whenever Rome found In'r imperious 
niamliiles resisted, *)r meditated some fresh en- 
croachment. F.mperor.s had (lepo'ed popes in 
othi'r days ; now the i one 'ndged kings ; tittd the 
sovereigns of Kuroju* stood . ilently bv, whih' om' of 
their number read his own sentimce of ilegradation. 
Henry made it plain, before a month was out, that 
ho was no devotee, following the dictates of a blinded 
conscietice, when ho stood an uncrowncil monarch 
b(dore the man whom he had insnlh'd and *leticd. 
Hut noitlu'r was h<‘ a man who would run any 
personal risk for the sake of national rights, or the 
world s ju'ace. Passion anil sidf-intorest were his 
only guides, and each swa\’(’d him in ttirn. His 
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ciulaiigered throne wn^ everything in his eyes ; und 
for present safety he Avas willing to give this need- 
ful ])rice in public di>honour. 

Gregory had gained his end ; l>ut his own })arti?ans 
admit that he took an imi)olitic coui’se in thus osten- 
tatiously displaying his triiunph, — iherehy convert- 
ing Henry into an iinplaeahle foe, and forcing princes 
and nobles to ask where this growing power was to 
stop. Perplexities soon aiose which Avould have 
hufiled a Aviser man, and Avhich new anathemas 
could not solve. Henry’s Lombax’d ])artisans, 
instead of being quelled by the ]b)po’s i*ecenl mea- 
sux’cs, received theii’ humbled sovc-reign. as he 
leturned from Canosa, with iiniignaliou and con- 
tempt. He had tarnished his honour ; he had 
bcti'ayed their cause ; he had lifted the man whom 
they hated, to a yet grejil<*r height of presumption. 
Kxcoramunicated bishop!*, who had talked ojienly 
of electing another pope, with the Archbi.shop of 
Kaveiinu at their head, — hiinx-lf aspiring to be the 
.successor of Gregory, — felt like men Avhose wall of 
defence Avas bniken down, while the teiTible enemy 
in their front was more powerful than ever. 
Henry’s military folloAvers, too, felt humbled in 
the person of their leader. He had left an army 
encamped a short distan<*.e Irom the fortress which 
vvitnc.s.sed his shame ; and now threats Averc uttei'cd 
of marching to Koine Avith his son Conrad, sind 
there getting a new pontilf to crown him king. 
How soon Henry inUmded to thi’oAV off the mask 
we cannot fell. Possibly his eye Inid been fi.xed 
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too exclusively upon Germany ; ami while hoping 
to secure one crown hy disgraceful compliances, he 
had overlooked the fact that his other sovereignty 
was actually endangered. To many of his Italian 
subjects, ill fact, — themselves committed to a fierce 
(piariel with Grc'gory, — he seemed like a renegade 
and a traitor. Thus pres-ed, the absolvml penitent 
soon spoke out liki' an indignant king, with old 
injuries unforgotten, and new insults rankling yet 
more deeply in his bosom. Ilis army grew; his 
friends became yet bolder ; his troops commanded 
the passes of the Alps, so that the Pope’s approach 
to Germany was no longer jiossible ; oven Canosa, 
where Gregory so lately won his crowning victory, 
became his prison ; for a rumour was spread abroad, 
true or false, that the king, if opportunity offered, 
would not scruple to seize his person ; and the 
faithful Matilda deemed her spiritual father nowhere 
so safe as under her immediate guardianship. 

In ^March the German Diet met, not at Augsburg, 
but at Forcheim. Ab'^olvtd or nnabsolved, — re- 
pentant or refractory, — Henry was odious to the 
men Avho convened it, and a candidate was ready, 
with courage* enough to aspire to fin* throne which 
had bei'u disgraced by past oppressions, as well as 
reci'ut hyjiocrisy. Papal legates wore pri'sent, 
ami in compliance with Gregory’s wishes I'r orders, 
dissuaded the council from deposing their soven*ign. 
“Henry might have a longer probation-time ; de- 
lay could work no harm ; at least let no vote be 
taken till the Pope should come to guide their 
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decisions.” The leaders, however, were men in 
earnest, and came to do a Avork which would not 
bear postponement. Rudolf of Swabia avus elected 
king ; the legates, compelled to choose tlu'ir sjd(.‘, 
sanctioned his coronation Avith llndr presence; and 
Gregory, besides all else that he had done to 
provoke Henry to madness, Avas now connnitte<l to 
the cause of rebel subjects, and a formidable pre- 
tender. 

German loyalty, hoAA'Cver, Avas shocked by the 
sentence of deposition, and on both sides of the 
Alps Henry’s fortunes, by a sudden rebound, a<l- 
vanced rapidly from their loAvest point of depres- 
sion to security and triumph. A fiei’ce contlict 
ensued, the details of Avliich do not fall within th«! 
scope of our narrative. All the horrors that Avar 
ever let loo.se upon mankind poured, like a Avast ing 
flood, OA'er Saxony and Swabia, desolating fair 
cities and peaceful villages, and levelling Avith the 
dust a hundred castles in which the malcontent 
nobles had ruled like princes. Had Gregory’s 
dream of a theocracy been possible, no fairer oppor- 
tunity was ever given for one, who claimed authority 
from Heaven, to check the ravages of earthly 
passion, and interpose Avith Avords of [)eace betAveen 
the infuriated combatants. Beautiful wa.s the 
theory that one, Avho represented the Prince of 
Peace, might compose all feud.s, restrain the mighty 
by the voice of meekness and wisdoni, and fulfil- 
ling the glowing anticipations of ancient prophecy, 
compel the lion, in very deed, to lie doAvn Avith the 
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lamb. But, alas ! who shall hear that voice when 
the storm waxes loudest, and to men of fiery courage 
war becomes the most exciting of pastimes ? And, 
alas! who shall ensure for the mortal arbitrator the 
perfect ofiuity, without which the whole scheme were 
an idle mockery? In this time of trial Gregory 
himself was a miserable temporizer. He had helj>ed 
to kindle the war, and now, uncertain who would 
prove the conqueror, he let it spend its force and 
extend its range, heedless, apparently, of the misery 
and ruin which it spread ov(>r ahno>t half of Ger- 
many. Again and again the Saxons appealed to 
his justice ami compassion, like men who felt them- 
selves betrayed. “ You absolved us from the oath 
of allegiance, to one king,’’ they said, “your legates 
were present when we crowned another ; you never 
disowned their act; the man wo have chos( n has 
promised obedience to the Church, and does but 
ask its blessing ; speak, therefore, so that Germany 
and Italy may hear and know what yotir judgment 
is respecting the points at issue, and to whom the 
obedience of Christitin men is due.” Again aud 
again vague, evasive answers were returned. He 
talked of the tiro kings, as if he had no pre- 
ference for either ; claimed a safe conduct from 
them both, that ho might personally decide ujwn 
their claims in Germany; protestetl that ol^edience 
to the Church was the te>t whereby to try their 
merits ; but refused to heap fresh anathemas on 
Henry, or to plo«lgo himself openly on either side. 
They were plaiu-spi>ken men, those Saxon leaders, 
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like one of their countrymen Avholind si controversy 
Avith popes some centuries uftcrwards, and thus in- 
dignantly they poured forth tlieir complaints : — 
“ See, dearest Lord, the earth is confounded, and 
reels to and fro. If thou Avilt heal her AAmunds turn 
not back, and do not throAv doAvn Avhat thine oAvn 
hands haA'e built up. If thou deniest that Avhich 
thou hast done, and dost leave us amid the storm 
which AA'O have dared for thee, then Ave call Heaven 
and earth to Avitness that avc perish unjustly.” 
Gregory replied Avith self-laudation, and ])ious 
phrases like the folloAving: — “Dearest brethren, 
put aAvay the thought, I charge you, that I AAmuld 
knowingly in any manner favour the unrighteous 
side. Much rather would I suffer death for your 
welfare than obtain the empire of the Avorld by 
your ruin. If any, confident in falsehood, should 
inform you otherwise, believe him not. Wo fedr 
God, and for Ilis love arc afllicted every day, and 
hold in less esteem the pride and pleasures of this 
life because avc hope soon to be released from its 
sorroAVs, and to have abundant consolation in Ilis 
presence.” 

For three Avhole years this indecision lasted. At 
the end of that lime the Saxons had no better cause, 
but their arms liad triumphed. In February, 1080, 
the news came to Rome that th(‘y had gained a 
great victory, and that Henry, having sustained a 
lieavy loss, had retreated and disbanded his army. 
A council had been summoned to meet in that very 
month, and it was not allowed to disperse without 
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hearing the malediction repeated which had sounded 
forth from the same hall in the memorable Lent of 
1076. Again Henry was excommunicated, again 
his throne was declare<l to be forfeited, for his 
“ pride, tlisobedience, and lalsehood,” as well as his 
many crimes against his subjects. The oracle spoke 
unambiguously at last, and the election of Foreheim 
was ratified. Appealing, aceording to his wont, to 
the blessed saints, Peter and Paul, Gregory deli- 
vered himself thus : — “ Aeting in your names, and 
confiding in you, 1 give, grant, and concede that 
Rudolf, whom the Germans have elected to be their 
king, may rule and defend the German empire. In 
like confidence, I announce to all who shall adhere 
to him, the absolution of all tludr sins, and bestow 
upon them your blessing in this world and in that 
which is to come.” If he had such gifts in store his 
Saxon allies might well think that he should have 
helped them sooner ; for thousands of their country- 
men had already fallen in this bloody (piarrel who 
had no benefit from this comforting promise. Now, 
at any rate, men trusted it, for the worhl had grown 
familiar with impieties like these, and the ap- 
proaching age of the Crusaders saw them largely 
multiplied. Besides dispensing pardons, however. 
Gregory was rash enough to turn propln-t, and 
proved a false one. When Faster came he ventured 
solemnly and publicly to predict that, before St. 
Peter’s day, which falls on the l;:9th of June, Henry 
would be dead, or his cause utterly ruined. The 
day came, and Henry was alive ; and his partistms 
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were not scattered, but growing in numbers, and 
flushed with hope. 

By that time, too, a decisive slej) had been taken 
which showed how many wert* found to sympathise 
with him in his resolve to ernsh liis enemy, rather 
than yield or fly. At Brixen, in the Tyrol, as being 
central ground Ik tween Italy and Germany, a council 
was convened, which was attended by some thirty 
bishops, and a large body of nobles ; and there, iude- 
flance of the decree of Pope Nicholas, far away from 
Rome, without the presence of a single cardinal, they 
took upon themselves to elect a pope. Jt Avas 
strangely irregular according to mcdiieval notions ; 
though Avhat right Roman cardinals iiave to choose 
a 1 ‘uler for all Christendom that German bishops 
have not, it may puzzle a wise man to say, who 
takes Scripture or common sense, or th(! early history 
of the Church, for his guhle ; but, at any rate, it 
shoAved that the men Avere in earnest, — that some 
Avere found Avhom tin; name of Greg<»ry had not 
COAved into abject submi.-sion, -and that, on both 
side.-' of th(; Alps, his enemies would have a rallying- 
point Avhich would increu.se their strength and mul- 
tiply his dangers. Their choice f<‘ll on Guibert, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, a man of turbulent, am- 
bitious spirit, a bitter opponent of the modern 
policy of Rome, and burdened with tin; imimtation 
of having pnmipted tin* outragi! on the person of the 
Pope on Christmas Eve, l()7o. 

The men, who ha<l dared to set up a rival to 
(xiegory, of course did their best to justify their 
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; so terms of roproaeh were heaped up without 
stint. They liuve a vague sound, however, and 
considering the importance of the step, there is a 
sti'ange absence of specific charges. The most de- 
finite accusation, strange t«) say, is one of heresy ; 
wliich, considering the points at is>ue, and the 
cliaraettT of some of. the jndg(‘s, Henry him.self 
among tlie number, might well have been left to 
some other tribunal. Gregory i> styled among other 
things, “the impugner of tlie catholic and a})OStt)lic 
doctrine conci'rning the body and blood of the 
Lord.” 'I'lie fact was, Ilerengarius of Tours had 
written on the Lord’s Supper in a style which con- 
tradictt'd, or se»*med to contradict, the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, now fast attaining popularity 
in the Church. It w:\s an old .'-fory ; for, thirty years 
before, Lanfranc had accused him before F.eo IX. 
and procured a sentence of condemnation; but the 
charge had been revived recently, and Berengarius 
had been summoned to Boiiu. He was compelled 
to sign a form of belief on the controverted subject, 
which .satisfied Gregory, but was not thought positive 
enough by imm of stricter orthodoxy. For onot' 
the Pope was undecided and vacillating. “ The 
accusc<l, he fully ludieved, was souuil in the faith ; 
Augustine had written in the same strain ; but lest 
he should err, he had referre*! the mattm* to the 
blessed Virgin. A monk, on whom he relied, had 
bcsotight her aid with prayer and fasting ; atid by 
the answer which he brought, Berengarius was ae* 
(juitted ; for he had written nothing contrary to 
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Holy Scripture.” This new court of appeal from 
councils and theologians was not approved by many; 
every thing was eagerly caught at which could 
damage Gregory in the eyes of the stricter church- 
men ; accordingly, the charge of favouring a heretic, 
and of entertaining a superstitious fondness for 
dreams and divinations, was revived, and had a place, 
along with many other hard names, in the articles of 
accusation presented at Brixen. 

Germany, then, had two rival kings; and each 
king had on his side one who bore the title of pope. 
But Guibort, or Clement III. as he styled himself, 
who had some importance and diginty while, as 
archbishop, he withstood Gregory in the plentitude 
of his power, sank to comparative insignificance 
when he travelled about in the train of the King of 
Germany. Ills rival of Italy, on the other hand, 
rather gained power, than lost it. by a measure Avhich 
shocked all lovers of unity, and made the hope of 
peace, for which many sighed, yet more distant. 
Numbers, who doubted about the Pope’s power of 
deposing kings, felt assured that an assembly, such as 
Henry had gathered about him to avenge his quarrel, 
was not competent to sit in judgment on the man 
to whom nearly all the ICurojiean kingdoms deferred 
as the Vicar of Christ. But conflicting principles 
were soon lost sight of in the fury of a contest which 
divided families and towns and province's into hostile 
factions. Appeals were made to religion on oni; 
side, and to patriotism on tin; other ; but the real 
arbiter was the sword of the strongest and the 
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bravest ; and a widc-sj)rcad partisan warfare, 
kindled by rivalry and hate, and burning more 
fiercely from year to year, spread havoc from the 
Elbe to the Danube. 

One of th(! rival kings j'crished before the year 
was ended ; but it was Rmiolf, not Henry. He fell 
in the hour of victory, pierced by the lance of one 
whose name has grown famous in prose and poetry, 
Godfrey of liouillon. The deatli of a popular leader, 
who was also a brave and skilful general, more than 
counterbalanced the loss to Henry of a single battle ; 
and tlu’ day of his rival’s death was rendered doubly 
memorable by a decisive advantage gained in 
Lombardy. His forces met and dispersed the army 
of Matilda. Thus the way was cleared for the king 
into Southern Italy, if he chose to seek his great 
enemy in his capital. To this point hi- wishes 
wen* tending. To make the P(»pe ilrink the cup t)f 
humiliation in his turn, and drink it to the dregs, 
had been the passionate de-^i re of his s«ml ever since 
the day of his own deep disgrace. Leaving Saxony, 
therefore, in arms behind him, after a vain attempt 
to pei’suado the rebel Icaclers to accept his son for 
their king, ho cros.sed the Alps, to st'ck (Jregory 
again ; but now in another guist' and another mood. 
By EjuiU'r lOHl he was at Verona, and, iH'ceiving 
the submission of many of the towns of Tuscany in 
his progre.ss, before Whitsuntide he was under the 
walls of Komc. 

“In the presence of such danger, the gallant 
spirit of the ancient Pope unco more rose and exulted. 
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He convened a synod to attest his last defiance of 
the formidable enemy. He exhorted the German 
princes to elect a successor to Rudolf. In letters 
of impassioned eloquence*, ho again maintained his 
supremacy over all the kings and rulers of mankind. 
He welcomed persecution as the badge of his holy 
calling ; and while the besiegers were at the gates, 
he disposed (at least in words) of royal crowns and 
distant provinces. Matilda supplied him with 
money which, for a while, tranfjiiillised the Roman 
populace. In language such as martyrs use, he 
con*;oled the partners of his sufferings. In language 
such as heroes breathe, he animated 'he defenders 
of the city.”* Rome wsis to be guarded ; his par- 
tisans throughout Italy were to be cxliorted to do 
valiantly, or bear their losses and sufferings with 
the patience of confessors ; but Germany was not 
forgotten ; and among the most cui-ious of the 
letters, filling many volumes, which attest his mar- 
vellous industry, is one of this date to the liishop of 
Metz, written in answer to empuries, made for 
himself and others, on the subject of allegiance to 

*Sir .Tames Stcidien’s Essa?/s in Ecclesiastical Illot/rapfi;/. 
i. pp. 77, 8. The same volume, which contuins liis instructive 
and eloquent narrative of the Life and Times of Ilililebrand, 
gives us a wine, eom])rchcn8ive, and im])artial estimate of 
Lutlicr’s chara‘;tcr and doings. Side by side with the man 
who constructed the wondrous edifice of tin* j)apal sovereignty, 
we sec the other, who shook it to its foundations. Seldom 
has the same liatid drawn two such jiortraits witlt such admi- 
rable skill, and such judicial fairness. 
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rulers Avlio wore Avarring AA’ith the Cliurch. A long 
quotation Avill be aa’oII Avorth perusing. Strange 
Averc tlie times Avhen such poor declamation pa.^M'd 
for argument! Strange tlie men aa’Iio listened 
reverently to such railing against God’s ordinance 
of civil government, and fancied the morality set 
forth Avas the morality of th j Ncav Testament I — 

“ Shall not that dignity, Avhieh Avas invente<l by 
Avorldly men, Avho Avere ignorant of God, be deemed 
subject to that Avhich the Providence of Almighty 
God devised for llis OAvn honour, and bestoAved 
upon the Avorld in mercy? Who knoAvs not that 
kings and j)rinoes had their beginning from those 
Avlio, in a spirit of blind cujudity and intolerable 
presumption, aimed at dominion over their felloAV- 
men, — using for their means rapine ami perfidy and 
bloodshed, and led on by the devil, the prince of 
this AA'orld ? While tlu'y attempt to bend the 
priests of the Lord to th(*ir Avill. to Avhom may they 
be more aptly compared tlmn I' him Avho is head 
OA’cr all the children of pride, — Avho, tempting the 
High Priest, the IIca<l of ])riests, the Son of the 
Most High, and otl'cring Him all the kingdoms of 
the earth, said. ‘ All {liesv thintjs tvill I <jh'e Thee, if 
Thou n'ilt full doten and leorship me T When a 
Christian king approaches his end, that he may 
escape the dungi'on of hell, and, passing from dark- 
ness into light, may appear before God’s judgment - 
.setit absolvt'd from the bonds of sin. ht> piteously 
implores the aid of a priest. Hut Avhat man, pi lest 
or layman, lying at the point of ileath, ever im- 
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plored, for tlie weal of his soul, the assistance of an 
earthly kin" ? What king or emperor, in virtue of 
liis office, is able to snatch a Christian by Holy Bap- 
tism from the devil’s power, and enrol him among 
the children of God ? From the beginning of the 
world to our own time, we find no cmpc.Tors or kings 
whose lives have been so exalted by religion, or 
adorned by the gifts of miracles, as were those of 
an innumerable multitude of desjusers of this 
woi'ld. For (not to speak of Apostles and martyrs) 
what emperor or king ever rivalled the mii’aeulous 
powers of the blessed Martin, Anthony, or Bene- 
dict? What emperor or king ever raised the dead, 
cleansed the leper, gave sight to the blind ? Look 
at Constantine, that emperor of i)ious m<*mory, at 
Theodosius, Ilonorius, Charles, iind Louis, — men 
who were lovers of justice, propagators of Chris- 
tianity, defenders of Churches. The holy Church 
praises them, indeed, and vcm.Tales their menjories ; 
but she bears no witness to their having shone with 
such supernatural power. IIow many are the 
kings to whose names she has directed that temples 
should be dedicated ? Princes should ever fear 
that in prbpoi tion to their (ixaltation in this world 
will be the fires of their punishment in that winch 
is to come ; as it is written, ‘ Mvjhty men .ifiall he 
mujhtily tormented.* * For they must render an 
account for as many souls as they boast of subjects ; 

* The (|notation is from the Apocryjihul Book of Kcelc- 

vin 6. 
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and if the man has no liglit task who, in a private 
station, lias to keep watch over a single soul, how 
endless must bo the labour imposed on the jirince 
who has to give an account of thousands ! Let those, 
therefore, whom the holy (diurch, by her own act 
and deliberate counsel, elevates to government, not 
for the sake of transitory glory, but for the welfare 
of the many, learn humbly to obey. Let them not 
seek to subject the holy Church as a bondmaid to 
their will ; but h“t them strive, as befits them, to 
honour the jiriests of the Lord as their masters and 
fathers. Acting with humility on principles like 
these, walking in the love of (4od, and in charity 
towards their neighbours, let them confide in the 
mercy of Him who said, '•Learn of Me; for I am 
‘meek and lowhf in heart whom, if they humbly 
imitate, tluy shall pass, in due time, from a sub- 
ordinate and transitory kingdom to one where they 
shall be truly free, and live for ever.” Never, cer- 
tainly, was humility preached in a tone of more 
lordly assumption. If kings were to be contented 
with subjection, because “ the mighty were to be 
mightily tornuMited,” one marvels what safeguards 
were needful for the man Avho aimed at dominion 
over them all. “ The prince who has to give an 
account of thousamls,” is spoken of with compas- 
sion, as one whose salvation is in tin' utmost peril. 
Higher and vaster responsibilities, surely, must be 
laid upon the man who, ovoji then, was claiming to 
be above all earthly potentates, and to have many 
kingdoms subject to him instead of one. 
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When Henry first approached Rome he hoped for 
an easy concpiest. The Pope, he tliought, before 
long, woultf either come to his t('rnis, or in the 
event of continued opposition would !«• a prisoner 
in his power, and shorn of more than half his 
strength. But at the (“nd of two years he was 
master only of a portion of the city, including, how- 
ever, the ti'ophies of St. Peter’s, and the Vatican ; 
while Gregory kept possession of all on the left 
bank of the Tiber, and retained the precarious alle- 
giance of his Roman subjects by means of largesses, 
which the never-failing bounty of the Countess 
Matilda enabled him to sup[>ly. Still, shut in as 
he was, dependent on the favour of a fickle popu- 
lace, deserted by many who thought the long strife 
was almost ended and that Henry was the winner, 
the Pope was unyielding as ever. When the king 
proposed to withdraw his armies if Gregory would 
crown him Emperor of Germany, and the citizens 
implored him, with tears, to put an end to their 
sufferings by compliance, he would consent only 
on condition of Henry “making amends to God 
and His Church for his notorious sins against 
both” — a sweeping reserve which the king avcU 
understood as binding him to do all that th(^ Pope 
had ever demanded, and much that he was resolved 
not to do while he had subjects and soldiers to 
stand by him. 

In November, 1083, two ycais and a-half after 
the first assault on Rome, a council was assembled 
in the Lateran, small in numbers as compared with 
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many over Avhich Grcj^ory had presided, and there 
to tlie faithful few he addressed himself, says the 
friendly historian, “more like an Angel than a man.” 
Ills spirit-stirring appeal was answered by tears 
and sobs — nought else eould they give — and the 
hope of relief grew fainter every month. A fresh 
snj)ply of gold kept the base Homans quiet through 
another wint(“r, tlum their patience was exhausted ; 
and in Marcdi, 1084, the gates were opened to 
Henry. He entered and took possession, along 
with the Hope of his own creation. The one was 
consecrated, at St. Peter’s, on Palm Sunday, and 
the other croAvned Emperor of the West on Easter 
Day. 

(Iregory meanwhile AV'as safe in the strongly- 
fortified C’astlc of 8t. Angelo. Henry must storm 
it to reach his prey. But before that attenij)t Avas 
made the ncAvs reachotl him that Hobert Guisoard, 
the Norman Duke of Apulia, the Pope's fa^t friend, 
Avas approaching Home by rapid marches, and Avith 
an army greatly outtiumbering the German forces. 
He had lingered long — had conu' too late to saAC 
the city frotu capture, but now, Avhcu all seemed 
lost, a host of champions, horsemen six thousand, 
and foot sohliers five times as many, came to the 
rescue. Henry took a hasty leave of his partisans 
in Home, saying his pri'seuco Avas required in Lom- 
bardy, and tied aAvay, leaving the citizens to defend 
themselves, or to make terms as they could. These 
ynhappy men, famishe«l and exhausted, had stewd 
one long siege, and had neitlu'r strength nor Iw'art 
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for another, of which the result could hardly he 
doubtful. A feeble resistance of three days <‘nded 
in capture, and Rome was a<;ain sacked by bar- 
barians. Guiscard’s army, besides his Normans, ac- 
customed to a roving, military life, contained troops 
of vagabond Italians, whom the hope of plunder at- 
tracted to his stiindard, and a large body of Sai'acen 
horsemen, unscrupulous as common inercenai’ies — 
aliens, moreover, in faith — to whom licence and 
booty in the capital of Christendom wonld have a 
double zest. These strange liberators of the I’ope 
dealt with his city as ruthless savages, to whom the 
restraints of civilised warfare wore unknown. All 
the horrors with which history has made us familiar 
when victorious aianies have riote<l in the str<‘ets of 
some devoted city, were repeated in their most 
hideous forms. Fire and sword went hand in hand. 
For a while no quaider was given, no sanctuary 
safe, no villainy un])ei’petratcd. Homes, churclu'S, 
convents were all invaded and polluted, and when 
slaughter had done its work Cuiscard, still unap- 
peased, sold thousands into slavery, and carried 
them back with him to Calabria. The bulk of the 
citizens had turned rebels against the Po[)e, they 
had been leagued with the excommunicated king; 
and in his character of champion of the Holy See, 
this man, recently pardoned by Gregory for his own 
former misdee<ls, thought no vengeance too sweeping. 

From his prison in the castle Gregory was con- 
ducted, with all honour, through smoking ruins, to 
the Lateral! Palace. Jle did not fire the city, nor 
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give it as a prey to savages, but, to bis eternal dis- 
grace, ho di<l not separate himself by word or deed 
from the man avIio was responsible for the wide- 
wasting devastation. lie left Rome in Guisoard’s 
company, he took refuge from the indignation of 
his subjects, or from his own remorseful feelings, 
in Guisc.ard’s Castle of Salerno. A few months 
only of life remained ; his troubled reign of twelve 
years was drawing to a close. In his exile he 
roused himself for a last effort against his enemies, 
and as if repi'tition could make the maledictions of 
earth mor(‘ sure to be I'atified in Heaven, he thun- 
dered out the sentenet' of excommunication once 
more against the false Rmperor, and false Pope, and 
all their adherents of every degree. His admirers 
tell us that In* was ‘‘wholly occupied” in his last 
days “ with meditation on divine things,” that he 
“ had no ])leasure but in reading holy books.” 
Dying speeches prove but little ; but from one who 
had lorde<l it so proudly over Giafs heritage we 
would gladly have heard sonu* noio of humiliation, 
when his great trust had to be stirrcinlered to the 
Scai’cher of all hearts. No such note has reached 
us. To the last he speaks like one whose grand 
ilesigns for tin* world’s good had been defoatoil by 
the perverseness of inankitni. He live4l*on to the 
2.>t!i of May, lOSd, and canlinals and bishops, who 
watched by him as he sank to death, received and 
j)ublished, as his latest testimony, the following 
words, containing a strange parody on a portion of 
the 45th Psalm : — “ / have loved righteousness and 
hated rvirhedness, and therefore I die in exile.'* 
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Who shall fathom the tlepths of a heart like his ? 
What human power of discernment shall sift tlu' 
worthy from the vile, and determine how much of 
zeal for God’s honour and the Church’s purity, 
according to his estimate of things, was mingled 
with base, earthly motives ? Doubtless, there was 
a vision of beauty before his eyes, — that of power 
subordinated to justice, — the potentates of this 
world listening reverently to men lifted by their 
office above the sphere of vulgar humanity, — order 
preserved, and strifes ended, by decree’s issuing 
from a court, guided in some m}sterious way, to 
what was right and true. Doubtless, too, there 
was a false principle at work in all his eiforls to 
raise the priesthood and the popedom to a height of 
power which would have made civil government 
only the handmaid of an ecclesiastical corpoi'ation, 
with rules and interests and sympathies of its own. 
We see that the vision was a dream ; to make it a 
reality, agents were wanted, such as this sinful 
world does not supply. We see, too, how the 
scheme, which he laboured to perfect, is contraiy 
to the whole genius of Christianity, and hoAv its 
partial development has despoih'd the Clmrch of 
its strength, and filled the world with confusion. 
He argued fi om false premises to a false conclusion, 
and produc(;d a system which was at once severely 
logical, and grossly unscrii)turnl. But, at any rate, 
he left the impress of a mighty genius on succeed- 
ing ages, and Innocent III., in the plentitudeof his 
undisputed sovereignty, did but re-assert what hii 
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predecessor fii-st liad the hardihood to maintain 
openly before God and man. Gregory’s long 
(piaiTel with Henry, and the manifestoe> and letters 
which it called forth, — his fierc<* anathemas, uncou- 
tradicted asseverations, and impassioned appeals to 
Heaven — all rang in tin* ears of monarehsand nobles, 
till they became familiar with the sound, and many 
voices seemed to repi'at what was but the echo of 
one thundering pt'al. What each successive pope 
had a deep interest in affmning, it did not specially 
concern any faction to deny; and so the arrogant 
pretensions of the boldest grew, by prescription, 
into a sort of public law. Moreov»'r, kings be- 
trayed their cause, partly by making compromises 
for their own immediate gain, and partly by accept- 
ing the aid of papal ctuisure to teaze or humble their 
rivals. Thus the edifice gix-w which, for a while, 
over.shadowed every throne in Europe ; but it 
was Hildebrand who laid the foumlations deep, 
gave it form and colun-ence, and built up some of 
its strongest bulwarks. 
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We pass from Hildebrand to St. Bernard — from 
the proudest of men to one of tin; Immblest. Tliey 
were parted by six years only, Bernard being born 
in the year 1091. He has sometimes been called 
the last of the Fathers. Luther describes him as 
“ a man so holy that he is to be commended and 
preferred before them all.” His contemporaries 
went yet further, and gave him the honourable title 
of The Thirteenth Apostle. Dean Milman, when 
he reaches the point in his narrative at which 
Bernard becomes prominent, says, “ the Pope ceases 
to be the centre aiaiund whom gather the great 
events of Christian history,” while the man whose 
story we are about to tell is at once “the leading 
and governing head of Christendom.” 

Bernard exactly fills up the space between 
Gregory VII. and Innoccait HI., the latter having 
been born sevcm years after his death. Looking at 
the external aspect of things, these two men staml 
before us as the pillars of the Papacy in the iniddh; 
ages. They forced kings to tremble on tlieir 
thrones ; they tamed the liierarchy to abject servi- 
tude ; they made Rome the scut of a sect)n<l empire, 
as marvellous and as firmly compacted, thougli 
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without legions an<l proconsuls, as the first Avith all 
its visible elements of material strength. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the men who spoke so loftily, 
and held the sceptre of dominion Avith so firm a 
grasp, did as much to prolotig the dominion of error 
as those moiq single-minded men avIio »lerived their 
lustre from their piety and humility. The moral 
sense of mankind Avould have revolted sof)ner against 
the arrogance, and rapaeity, and lust of power Avhieh 
Avere embodied in the Avorst popt.'s, if some had not 
been found, in the humbler ranks of the clergy, Avho 
Avon their veneration by self-denying labours and 
saintly virtues. Cavillers Avere silenced, and 
doubters satisfied ; Avhilc devout and -iin])le-minded 
persons turned their eyes aAvay from Courts and 
high phu'es, Avhere th«‘ Church often acted the part 
of a miserable, time-serving intriguer, to monastt'ries 
and secluded places, in dilFerent parts of Christen- 
dom, still fragrant with the memories of some of 
God’s holiest servants. 

Bernard Avas born of a nobU* family, at Fontaines, 
near Dijon. Ilis father Avas a man-at-arms, and 
had six sons, Avho grcAvup to manhooil. In an age 
Avhen fighting Avas the ordiimry vocation for men 
of knightly birth, most of them were likely to foUoAv 
him to the field, ami Avin gold or fame in some of 
the wars, Avhieh were never far distant from their 
homes. But their mother, Alctta — as famous in 
Church history as Monica, the mother of Augustine 
— longed to see them dedicate their early manhood 
t% what she deemed a far nobler service. Her oavu 
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life was divided between the exercises of devotion, 
the religious ti’aining of her children, and visits of 
mercy to the neighbouring poor. Vigils and fasts 
were added in more than ordinary measure. William, 
the Abbot of St. Thierry, to whom wo owe an in- 
complete, but precious life of her son, tells us that, 
eschewing the world’s vanities, she lived a life of 
religious seclusion, and approached as near to per- 
fection as is permitted to one who is married, and 
hindered by worldly distractions. Such was the 
monkish standard of measurement, and Aletta had 
the same. She coveted for her sons what was 
denied to herself, and longed to see them all dwell- 
ing with religious men, on holy ground, and 
completely secluded from the engagements and 
temptations of ordinary life. 

Bernard was her third son, and a remarkable 
dream at the time of his birth fixed her thoughts 
specially on him, as destined for eminent service in 
the Church. He was sent to a school of some 
reputation at Chatillon, and there, besides out- 
stripping his competitors in the severer studies f)f 
the age, he showed a taste for poetry and polite 
literature, acquiring a mastery over the Latin 
tongue which enabled him to write it and preach in 
it with ease. He returned home an accomplished 
youth, but without that depth and earnestness of 
rcligi<»us feeling which the mother valued above all 
human learning. The blessing of her prayers and 
pious example was granted to him for six months 
only after their reunion, but the last scono of Ikt 
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life was one which might well stamp all her pre- 
vious instructions indelibly on his memory. It is 
thus recorded by one who stood by her dying bed, 
and joined in the parting prayer : — 

“ Alctta was accustomed to celebrate the festival of St. 
Ambrose, the patron of the Church of Fontaines, by an 
annual feast, to which the neighbouring clergy were invited. 
9n the vigil of that day she \vas seized with a violent fever, 
which confined her to her bed. The next morning she re- 
quested that the Holy Communion might be administered to 
her, and feeling strengthened after its rccejuion, she desired 
that the clergy would sit down to the feast she had provided. 
Wliile they were at table she sent for her eldi st son, Guido, 
and desired that he would re(iuest the company to repair to 
her chamber as soon as the repast was ended. When they 
were assembled, and standing round her bed, Aletta calmly 
aniioimccd that the moment of her departure was at hand, 
and entreated their prayers. The ministers of the Lord 
began to read the Litany, Alctta herself making the resi)ODses 
so long as her ])rcath lasted ; hut when the clioir reached that 
vcrsicle, ‘2?// Thy Cross and Passiotiy Good Lord deliver ns ! ’ 
the dying woman, commending her soul to God, raised her 
hand to make the sign of the Cross, an<l in that attitude she 
expired, giving up her spirit to the Angels, hy whom it was 
carried to the abodes of the just.” 

The loving monitress was gon(‘, and the liigh- 
born youth, not yet twenty, was thrown into the 
society of those who loved pleasure, and would 
gladly have had him for the companion of their 
mirth. Boisterous sports, however, had no charms 
for him, and from vicious indulgence's liis conscience, 
and lus delicacy of mind, alike revolted. The more 
dangerous lure was that of worldly ambition ; and 
among his associates were some who were devotimjr 
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themselves to study, in the hope of winning the 
prizes of scholarship on some public stage. His 
talents might have ensured success in that depart- 
ment ; hut, unjdcdged himself, ho felt upon him the 
tie of a mother’s vow. Her loving counsels, and 
whispered hopes for the future, were often in his 
ears, and his waking dreams embodied themselves 
in shadowy visions, till her saintly countenance^ 
seemed to meet him, and chide him for his tardiness. 
Ilis elder hi others were men of war, and, one <lay, 
he was on his way to visit them in camp, when 
"rave thoushts about life, and its vicissitudes and 
obligations, occupied his mind, and suddenly, the 
words Avere bi-ought to him, as if spoken in the 
depths of his heart : Conir unto J/e, all ye that 
labour and are heary laden , and 1 null yice you 
rext, Tahe My yoke, Ujton you, and learn of Me; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. II is journey 
,was su'pended, and his resolve was taken. He 
entered a church by the road-side, and, prostrating 
himself before the altar, vowed that henceforth his 
life should bo devob'd to God. 

From that day ho was a destined monk. His 
home lesson^, and the authority of the Church, hud 
taught him that no life was so safe or honourable, 
— that, among religious men, bound by vows to 
celibacy and poverty and works of charity, God 
might bo SGrve<l as He could not be served in the 
busy walks of life. The ordinary service of the 
Clmrch Avas too uniform, — too much a matter of 
ceremony and routine, — to satisfy a soaring spirit* 
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like his. One path, and one alone, according to the 
perverted morality of the age, led to Christian 
perfection; and perfection was what he intensely 
longed for, and struggled after in his »)wn way, at 
any cost. He would not walk alone, however, on 
his heaveinvard journey. His affectionate nature 
yearned over his kindred ; he longed to see them 
leave the world behind them (to use the curnnit 
language of the day), and follow the course to which 
he was irrevocably pledged, llis life of wonders 
began with the marvel of persuading /o«/* out of 
his fire brothers to leave tin* wars, — lo forsake 
their young and gay companions, — to renounce a 
station which combined worldly case with honour 
and consideration among the nobles of llurgundy. — 
and to place themselves at his disposal, with a life 
of self-denial and religious seclusion in prospect. 
Two, youngiT than himself, with a military career 
just opening before them, were the first won; and 
straightway, instead of secki:”.: knighthood by feats 
of arms, they declared themselves willing to follow 
wherever he should lead. The second, next above 
Bernard in age, held out, tind manifested some 
indignation at this new disturbitig olentinit in a 
household hitherto united by common pursuits and 
objects. We neetl not believe, as his biographer 
assi'fts, that the saint turned pro[)het, saying as he 
pointed to his brother’s heart, “At this point a 
lance will pierce thy sidt*, and tluis a way shall be 
^poned for the Wt>rd which as yet thou despisest 
but certain it is that a severe wound, received in 
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battle shortly afterwards, gave a new current 
to the young soldier’s thoughts, and when he 
recovered, he was quickly at Bernard’s side. 

With the eldest, Guido, the struggle was yet 
harder. He had acquired distinction in public life, 
he was maiTied to a lady who had borne him 
children, and to w'hom he was tenderly attached ; 
yet he was not spared. The same prize was within 
his reach, and the dearest earthly delights were a 
poor substitute for a higher place among the blest. 
The husband and father listened and believed in 
the jargon which meets us perpetually in monkish 
■vvriters, and which is copied by their imitators in 
modern times.* We are told how he longed for 

• Some of it is worth quoting. Thus tlie painful story 
runs, as told, not by some raediseval chronicler, but by L’Abbt; 
IVfarie Theodore llatisbonne, in his Histoire de Saint Ber- 
nard, published in 1843. No apology is attempted — there is 
no reservation in the language which commends this unna- 
tural war on the domestic affections. The man did well, we 
are taught, who “ put asunder” those whom “ God had joined 
together,” and is to be honoured for his triumph as for an 
act of victorious faith : — 

“ Guido, entraine par le dcsir de la perfection cvangcHquc, 
sonhaitait arderament de quitter le mondc ])our Jesus Christ ; 
et il promit d’accomplir ce voeu si, d’aprtls Ics regies do 
ITglise, sa femme y voulait consentir. Toutefois, cc con- 
sentement Ini scmblait presque impossible de la part d’unu 
jeune epouse, deja milrc, qui I’aimait avee tcndrcssc. Mais a 
rheurc mcme, Bernard, avee Taccent d’une inspiration 
sup^rieure. Ini repondit on que sa femme consentiroit, on 
bien qu'elle mourrait. Dcs ouvcrturcs furent faites a cettc 
femme eplorec, ct nnllo consideration nc put la resoudro* 
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deliverance from his first vow, that he miglit bind 
himself with a second ; how the lady, like a good 
wife and mother, would not hear of a separation ; 
how the gentleman was brought thereby into great 
perplexity, which was terminated by a miracle of 
grace,’’ for the wife fell ill, and sent for Bernard, 
and told him that she, like her husband, had heard 
a call, which she must obey. And then, by mutual 
consent, they parted, and the holy man carried 
away his brother in triumph ; while his partner, 
thus forced from her home, took refuge in a monas- 
tery. What l>ccarae of the children the narrator 
does not stop to tell us. Possibly an orphan house 


a vivre scparco do son mari ; ellemitcn usage les int'puisables 
ressourccs que son cccur lui suggerait pour obranlcr la voca« 
tioii dc Guido ; et celui-ci, dont riime etait droitc et genc- 
rcuse, ne voulait ni rcnoncer ii ses va'ux, ni aceabler d’athiction 
ja mbee de ses enfants. Les jH^rplexitcs, qu’il uprouva dans 
cette crucllo situation, sont plus faciles a i>rcssentir (|u* a 
depeindfo. La lutto fut violcnte, mais rile ne dura pas long- 
temps ; un miracle de grace la fit cesser. Bornanl arrive ; 
e’est la femme dc Guido cllo-memc (lui rappclle ; elle vent Ic 
voir ; cllc vent lui ouvrir son ame, Maladc et frappoe d’unc 
anxi^te ctrangc, clle a entendu dans son cccur la voix mystc- 
rieuse qui a parl6 au cceur do son mari ; olio vent se consacrer 
comme lui au Dicu d’amour qui Tattire par les plus irresis- 
tibles attraits dc la gn\ce ; et a Tinstant memo, en la presence 
do Guido ct de Bernard, elle prononce ses vaux, et recou>Tc 
soudainement la 8ant6 du corps, et la paix de I’ame. Li's 
4lcux epoux no tarderent point r&diser lours saintos resolu- 
tions 5 ct apr^8 avoir pris do part ct crautre les niesurcs 
iudiqueos cn de scinblablcs occurrences, ils se separorent ct 
suivirent lent hauto vocation.*’ 
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was provided for those who were made orphans, 
not by the will of God, but by the perverseness and 
infiituatiou of man ! 

Bernard’s zeal carried him beyond his home, and 
he pleaded earnestly with friends and neighbours, 
almost as if their salvation were in peril anywhere 
but within convent Avails. His impassioned appeals 
prevailed with many whose thoughts had hitherto 
run in quite another track ; and, among others, Avith 
one of his uncles, a man of higli character, and 
extensive influence, whose secession from active 
life excited much surprise. Th(m the (juestion 
came of a residence for this ncAv band of recruits. 
Monasticism had fallen into disrepute with many 
since the religious orders, which once commanded 
the admiration of mankind, had sunk into habits of 
ease and luxury ; but it had the attribute of re- 
newing its youth.* Perpetually the old convents 
Avere gaining Avealth, and losing reputation ; then 
some fresh set of devotees would folloAv some selected 
leader, build a ncAv house, and imj)ose on themselves 
a stricter rule. Thus the Cistercian Order had 
sprung up at Citeaux, on the borders of Champagne 
and Burgundy, where a little band of men, pledged 
by solemn vows to God and each other, were 
bringing the rude wilderness into cultivation, and 
leading a life of rigid self-mortification. Hero, at 
present, was the poorest of monasteries, in the 

See Milman’s Latin Chriatianitt/, III., 328-31, where the 
reader will find an admirably condcn.sed description of the 
process of decay and revival. 
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rudest of neighbourhoods. Here Bernard made 
sure of finding congenial companions ; so to Citeaux 
he directed his ste])S, in the year 1113, the leader of 
a troop of thirty, all won by his personal solicita- 
tions, and prepared for the severe task-work and 
multiplied privations, which he had painted to 
them with perfect frankness. 

Anotlier domestic scene must be referred to before 
we oj)en the first chapter in Bernard’s monastic 
life. The five brothers had to take leave of their 
aged father, of his one remaining son, and of a 
sister, who was growing up to take the Lady 
Aletta’s place in the old castle. “ H avuit long- 
temps quo Tecetin conshlcrait avecanxiete les voies 
de ses enfants,” says our modern Abbe — and no 
wonder — “ se voir prive <lans ses vieux jours des 
plus justes esperances de toute sa vie, e’en etait 
trop pour un viellard courbe sous le poids de 1’ age.’’ 
Too much, indeed ! and so thought his daughter, 
Hoinbeline, who loved all in r brothers, but loved 
BernUrd with a special love, and now assHiled him 
with tears and reproaches, as having brought ruin 
upon their house. She besought him to have pity 
on the old man’s grey hairs, on her own unprotected 
weakness, on the poor youth her brother, who 
needed guidance and counsel ns he grew towards 
manhood; but all in vain. Even Nivard, the 
youngest-born, was not spared. Thus tho story 
runs in tho chronicle which recounts, with a tone 
^f triumph, every fresh recruit gained in this 
warfare. Tho boy was playing near tho house 
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when his brothers left it, and the eldest, thinking 
to please him, said, at parting, “ House and lauds !* 
look at them, child; they will all be yours.” 

“ What ! ” replied the youth, “ Heaven for you, and 
Earth for me — that ’s no fair bargain,” and shortly 
afterwards the fair inheritance was left behind, and 
he, too, turned his steps towards Citeaux. A few 
years went by, and then old Tecetin followed him. 
His daughter was married, his home was empty ; 
convinced or unconvinced that the monastic life 
was surely the best, no wonder that the old man 
sought the place where his sons all dwelt together. 
His last days Avere cheered with their company, 
and he died in Bernard’s arms. 

At Citeaux Bernard’s new life began ; and there 
two years were spent, besides the year of his no- 
vitiate. The purity of his character, and the fer- 
vour of his devotions, made him a marked man at 
once among his associates, while all hearts were 
attracted to him by a temper of singular sweetness, 
and by a demeanour which combined the Christian 
clothing of humility with the courtesies of a high- 
born gentleman. Much of his occupation was in 
the fields, as was customary with newly-formed 
brotherhoods, who had their own territory to fence, 
and clear, and till; but the peaceful labours of 
husbandry were well suited to a mind like his. In 
the fields and woods he found his oratory; and, 
according to his own testimony in after life, much 
that he taught to admiring followers was first learnt 
amid his out-door meditations on this world and 
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the next. “ The oaks and beeches,” he said, “were 
his teachers.” The reputation of the house grew 
rapidly, till it could not contain the numbers which 
came thronging to its gate. Then the full hive 
swarmed. Three times in three years the abbot, 
Stephen Harding, an Knglishman of congenial 
spirit with Bernard, sent out companies of men to 
erect a new home of civilization, and another temple 
for worship, wherever a favourable site could be 
procured. The third set of colonists had Bernard 
for their leader. He sallied forth, with twelve 
monks under him, halted at a desolate place, once 
the haunt of banditti, called the Valley of Worm- 
wood, and choosing a goodlier name, Avhich soon 
grew famous throughout Europe, became the founder 
and youthful abbot of the monastery of Clairvaux. 

His biographers dwell at large on this period 
of his life, and describe the privations, amounting 
almost to famine, of early days — the merciless self- 
discipline which permanently enfeebled a naturally 
vigorous constitution — the admirable rule, which 
none might break, tempered with mildness and for- 
bearance — besides the busy labours of the brother- 
hood, which turned the desert into a garden — 
labours shared by all alike, and cheered often with 
hymns of praise. All is written with a glowing 
pen, and one is compelled to make some deductions 
on account of the exaggerated style which taints 
the Hagiography of the Romish Church, — as when 
wo are gravely told that strangers, even of the 
common sort, if they visited the spot whore the 
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monks were toiling silently in file, not only re- 
frained from idle or jesting words while the vision 
lasted, but could not harbour any thoughts save 
those which were solemn, and suited to the place. 
But, after some of the adoruments .are strij)pe(l off, 
enough remains to make uj) a picture on which the 
eye gladly reposes in that age of turbulence and 
strife. Bernard’s name and influence, undoubtedly, 
repelled the unworthy, and attracted new members, 
to whom the strictest discipline was a welcome 
restraint. Warriors came to rest there, after the 
rough work of life was done. Men of gentle birth, 
after finding themselves we.ak against the tcmida- 
tions to crime which were rife in a lawless age, took 
shelter amid peaceful scenes, whei'c they had the 
opportunity of repentance, and heljis for devotion. 
The monastic life, in fact, was exhibited in its 
fairest aspect ; and if we look at the liardy men of 
Clairvaux, clearing the forest and bi'eaking up the 
soil with axe and spade, listening to its abbot, still 
young in years, but mature in the highest wisdom, 
as their spiritual guide, and winning the veneration 
of rustic neighbours by intellectual superiority and 
by serviceable deeds of charity, we may well qua- 
lify the harsh and sweeping censures in which 
later writers have indulged. They were no “ lazy 
monks ” who wrought willingly at works like these. 
Not for gain, or credit, or selfish enjoyment, did 
men, who left mansions and estates behind them, 
sow, and plant, and build, reaping at first a scanty 
harvest for their pains, and keeping famine at bay 
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by hard toil or skilful husbandry. Wo moderns 
see fair structures in ruins, and hear of abuses 
which grew out of hoarded wealth and exclusive 
privileges ; but men like Bernard and his fellows, 
besid(‘.s witnessing for God in bad times, and check- 
ing the I’ude licence of powerful chieftains by pre- 
cept and example, were t ie pioneers of civilization, 
teachers of useful arts, the benefactors, in many 
ways, of the neighbourhood in which their lot was 
chosen. 

From the writings of Bernard himself, however, 
•we may easily collect evidence to show how widely 
different was the reality, in many cases, from the 
])eautiful ideal which was before his eyes. Luxury 
■in a convent was the evil thing he hated ; and his 
unsparing pen exposes some of the abuses which he 
longed to sec purged away at any cost. Better, he 
thought, to })roclaim the disease on the housetops, 
than to let it work its mischief under the veil of 
secrecy ; so having, at a later date, spoken dispa- 
ragingly of the discipline of Cluny, and been chal- 
lenged to make his assertions good, he wrote what 
he called \\\\i ApoJoyy, addressed to his friend the 
Abbot of St. Thierry, lie begins by indignantly 
disclaiming jealousy of rival orders, saying that 
spare diet, mean clothing, hard toil, with watchings 
and fastings, making up a life of singular austerity, 
would profit but little, if, like the Pharisees, he 
boasted himself above better men. “ Woe, double 
woe,” ho cries, “ upon the men who affect to carry 
the Cross of Christ, and to share His Passion, with- 
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out learning humility and charity; they afflict them- 
selves to win honour in this life, but for their pride 
they shall be thrust down to hell ; they follow Christ 
in His poverty, but shall never reign with Him in 
glory.” 

Then, after sjieakiug eloquently of the bond of 
charity which should unite the religious orders as 
members in one body, of the several duties assigned 
to each, and of the different modes of discipline 
suited to men’s varying necessities, he speaks, 
without disguise or reserve, of the departure from 
ancient simplicity of living, yet sadly too, like one 
who was laying open the wounds of the friend he 
loved. The details are curious, and a portion of 
them are well worth quoting as an illustration of 
the history of the times, showing how luxury had 
invaded convents, and how good men mourned for 
the degeneracy which they knew not how to check. 
Speaking of Cluny, once so famed for purity, he 
writes : — 

“I know it is said that lioly fathers prescribed the rule 
in the first instance, and tempered its severity for weaker 
brethren, that more might be saved ))y embracing it. But 
never will I believe that they commanded or jwnnitted such 
excess as 1 have seen in most of the monasteries I have 
visited. I wonder how such extravagance could ever be 
allowed among men devoted to a religious life, — extrava- 
gance in meats and drinks, in garments and bed-furniture, in 
carriages and buildings ; and the tiling is not only allowed, 
but the more pains are bestowed on such indulgences — the 
more profuse and reckless the cxiienditure, the better the 
reputation of the house, and all the more is religion said to 
flourish. Economy, now-a-day, passes for niggardliness ; 
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sober living is denounced as austere ; silence is confounded 
with melancholy. On the otlier hand, evil things are called 
by good names, so that relaxation of rules is styled prudent 
discretion, ])rofuse expenditure is liberal house-keeping, idle 
talk bespeaks a kindly nature, jesting is but cheerfulness, and 
fine clothes and fine houses are signs of good breeding.’’ 

Things are sadly changed,” he adds, since the 
good old days of St. Anthony, and the men who 
followed him in holy living, when visits were 
exchanged between religious houses, and the day 
was spent in edifying discourse, meals being for- 
gotten while the soul was fed.’’ 

“ Now, on the other hand, nothing from Holy Scripture, 
nothing about the soul’s stilvation, is heard at meetings of 
this sort ; but only talk about trifles, interspersed with jokes 
and laughter. While the feast goes on, the ears are filled 
and sated with gossip, which is so absorbing that no bounds 
are set, and no self-restraint is practised. One mess succeeds 
another; instead of meat, from which it is thought fitting 
to abstain, two eoiu’ses of the finest fish arc supplied ; and 
when you liave had your fill of the first, the second will make 
you forget that you have even tasted it, for the cooking is so 
cx(pusite that, after four or five, piaterulls have been devoured, 
the aj)pctitc is still fresh for more. What shall I say about 
water, wlien it is not allowed even to be mixed with the wine? 
For all of us, forsooth, from the moment we arc monks, have 
the infirmity of stomach that the Apostle speaks of, only his 
injunction about the little trine is forgotten. And I wish 
that we were content with one sort of wine undiluted ; but 
shame ! shame ! three or four times over in a single dinner, you 
will see a goblet carried about half full, that, after the liquor 
has hccu nicely examined, smelt, and sipped, the strongest 
may be selected for use.” 

The men who fared so delicately must needs be 
curious, too, in the quality of their clothing j and 
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SO the faithful censor records that the monk’s garb, 
once the badge of humility, has lost its character, 
and is proudly worn, now that the shape only 
remains, while tlie material is that which soldiers 
or kinss need not disdain to wear. The tricks of 
convents are exposed, too, and lield up to scorn. 
Hale men, in the prime of life, sham ill that they 
may live outside the walls in the house of invalids, 
and have the more generous diet which is allowed 
to sick members, and sleep through the hours ap- 
pointed for nocturnal devotions. “ Shall I laugh 
or weep ?” says the indignant reprover ; “the sick 
man must carry a stalF to mark him out as a privi- 
leged person ; so these pretenders walk abroad, 
staff in hand, and, because they are neither pale 
nor thin, the stick is to be the lying voucher for 
their indisposition.” Abbots do not escape ; the 
man never lived who could say more truly with 
St. Paul, “ I respect no man’s person so from 
the sheep he turns td the shepherds, asks how the 
men who rule in monasteries can tolerate the prac- 
tices which he denounces, and thus sharply supplies 
the reason : 

“ It is the weakness of human nature not to be indignant 
with others on account of faults in whicli we indulge our- 
selves. I will — I must speak ; I may 1)6 charged with pre- 
sumption, but what I say is truth. How is the light become 
dim ! How has the salt lost its savour ! The men, whose 
life ought to mark out the way of life to us, have turned 
proud, and so become blind leaders of tlic blind. What sort 
of humility is it when a single abbot goes abroad with so 
much of pomp, surrounded by equipages and dressed-up 
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lacqucj's enough to serve for two bishops ? I myself have 
seen an abbot travelling with sixty horses in his train. 
Truly you would say of men thus attended, if you saw them 
passing, that they were governors of castles or provinces, 
instead of spiritual rulers and fathers of convents.” 

The concluding section of this remarkable docu- 
ment, precious alike for its historical value, and for 
the insight it gives us into the mind of the man 
whom a hundred motiasteries owned as their 
founder, has reference to the practice of heaping 
wealth on chapels, altars, and oratories, in the 
shape of sculptured ornaments, costly paintings, 
and handsome furniture. The monk, some would 
say, is turned Puritan, when he takes exceptioii to 
the “ immense height, the immoderate length, and 
the superfluous width” of sacred buildings, and 
complains that the finery Avhich dazzles the eye, 
besides having a Jewish look, distracts the worship- 
per, and makes his prayers less fruitful. Yet he 
distinguishes between the bishop and the abbot, 
between the rude flock who need material helps to 
stir them to devotion, and the dwellers in cloisters 
who have renounced the world’s treasures for a 
better portion, and count a.s dung, that they may 
win Christ, whatever charms the senses, or ministers 
to mere animal enjoyment. Besides, he says, in 
language with which the Reformation has made us 
familiar, is not covetousness at the bottom of all 
this expenditure — covetousness which is idolatry? 
Money is lavished that the ofterings may grow. 
The sight of these vanities, which are a wonder 
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for their costliness, excites men not to devotion, but 
to be generous givers in their turn. Relics are 
enshrined in gold, and some image of a Saint is 
displayed docked out in gaudy colours ; and men 
first run and kiss it, and then are invited to present 
their offering. “ And for what is all this designed, 
think you ? To make penitents more contrite, or to 
make gazers more liberal ? O ! vanity of vanities ! 
and madness as well as vanity ! The Church has 
splendour in her walls, and want in her members. 
Her stones are covered over with gold, and her 
children are naked. The poor are robbed for the 
rich, and all to feed the lusting eye.” 

These extracts belong to a later date, but the 
subject of them makes them appropriate to this 
part of our narrative. It is well to have before us 
at once the good and the evil of a subject so much 
canvassed tus the monastic life. In Bernard — him- 
self so pure and devout, intent on great objects, and 
living apart from the world that he might live more 
entirely to God — we see the best that the system 
could produce ; in his own trutli-telling record, 
which must be taken for veritable history, wo see 
how inevitably evils crept in, and scandals became 
rife, when strictness had made an order famous, 
and their fame attracted wealth. One fruit of the 
Apolofjy is worth recording. Suger, Abbot of St. 
Denis, read it, and became a changed man from 
that hour. He was a favourite minister of Louis 
VI., and having wealth and honours heaped upon 
him by his sovereign, kept something like princely^ 
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state iu his monastery. It was a place of resort for 
soldiers, for the ladies of the Court, for men of 
business, and men of pleasure. “ Les joyeux 
raoines de St. Denis,” to quote the words of the 
Roman Catholic biographer, “ s’etaient depuis long- 
temps accoutumes a ce genre de vie, et n’avaicnt 
conserves de leur ancienne vocation que les bien- 
seances et les formes exterieurcs.” But now all 
was changed ; the luxurious abbot was put to 
shame ; his house was reformed ; monks who had 
lived at ease were put under rigid discipline ; the 
house of mirth became a house of prayer. There 
is a long and interesting letter among the four 
hundred a/ul forty-meren contained in Bernard’s 
published works, iu which he gives vent to his 
joyous feelings ou healing the news of this happy 
change. “ All good men rejoice, and bles-; God,” 
he says, “ for the work is Ilis, not ours. You have 
done well, brother, in that you have set yourself at 
once to impart to others tlie good hope which is 
Heaven’s gift to yourself. As a brave captain, who 
sees his soldiers routed and falling, though he might 
escape himself, will turn, and run from rank to 
rank, confronting the enemy where he is strongest, 
arresting the fugitives, dealing out to enemies the 
killing stroke, and to friends the cheering word, 
till the frightened host take heart again and stand, 
and put the pursuers to flight, — so Inist thou done, 
and succeeded beyond thy hopes. Thou must bear 
with my praises, for I glory only in the Lord. I 
eSnnot call evil good, but am accustomed to de- 
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nounce the evil sharply when I see it ; and now, 
not as a flatterer, but as one who speaks in charity, 
and rejoices in the truth, I proclaim aloud, that the 
world and the Church may know it, the good which 
God has wrought.” Such is the substance of this 
outpouring of honest zeal; with such words of 
encouragement, infusing strength and hope, ditl the 
man of God give a brother’s welcome to those who 
were resolved, like himself, to lift up the standartl 
of reformation. 

When Bernard Avent to he consecrated abbot by 
the Bishop of ChrUous, his strength was so reduced 
by bodily mortifications, that he looked more like a 
feeble old man than one some years short of thirty. 
But the Ecclesiastical Sui)erior soon n-cognised the 
fervent and noble spirit which dAvelt within that 
emaciated frame, and commande<l the youthful 
abbot to spare himself, assuming the tone of a 
father, and requiring him to abstain from all public 
business for a whole year, Avhile measures were 
taken to restore his health. Obedience was the 
law of Bernard’s life ; no yoke was spurned which 
it seemed right for him to carry; so a little hut 
was built for him outside the convent Avails, and to 
ensure his having the wholesome and generous diet 
which he needed, a doctor was hired for an attend- 
ant, and the holy man was given into his charge. 
But the man was cither a madman, or else a 
wretched quack without skill or conscience, and 
used his patient miserably ill. William of Thierry 
gives a lively account of his first visit to Clairvaux, 
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from which wo loam how completely the good 
bishop’s scheme had failed, so far as bodily treat- 
ment was concerned, and how content the youthful 
abbot was to be cared for or neglected, while his 
mind was left free for the exercises in which he 
found unfailing delight. Bernard was lodged in a 
poor, mean place, like those which were built by 
the side of high roads for lepers ; yet to the nar- 
rator, such was the greeting ho received, and such 
the discourse with which he was entertained, that 
it seemed more like a royal chamber, and he ap- 
proached it, as ho tells us, Avith feelings of reverence 
akin to those Avith Avhich men draAV near to the 
altar of God. “ ^fy visit,” he adds, “ was prolonged 
to some days, and Avhile it lasted I seemed almost 
to see ueAv hea.vens, and a new earth. 1 thought I 
Avould gladly have shared his poverty, and dwelt 
for ever by his side.” Truly, some better company 
Avas needed than that of the goo«l man’s medical 
guardian, as appears from the folloAA'ing pitiable 
story : — 

“ When the saint had given me a j-wful welcome, and I 
inquired what lie avjw doing, and how he fared, he answered 
witli one of his gracious sinilcs, ‘ Excellently well ; God has 
fc<|iiitcd me justly ; for reasonable men used to obey me, and 
noAv I hsA'e to obey a brute who seems not to have tlie gift of 
reason.’ IIo referred to a clownish, empty-headed man, AA'ho 
had boosted that he Avould restore the saint to health, Avhile 
he was really an ignorant pretender ; yet his orders, according 
to the injunctions of bishop, ablmts, and monks, Avere to be 
implicitly obeyed. When meal-time came, wc exjiected, of 
course, that one so Avcakly, and whose treatment had been 
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carefully provided for, would have a diet suited to his case ; 
instead of that, when we saw meat put before him, by the 
doctor’s express orders, such as a man in his senses would 
hardly touch even when sufferinp from the pains of hunger, 
we looked on in utter consternation, and, bound as we were 
by the rule of silence during meals, could hardly refrain from 
a.ssailing the wretch as a sacrilegious homicide. The injured 
man, however, took what was given him with an air of in- 
difference, and was satisfied with all that came. In fact, his 
sense of taste was well nigh gone, and he could hardly dis- 
tinguish one sort of food from another.” 

We must give one more extract from this narra- 
tive — the abbot’s story about what he satv ami 
heard at Clairvaux, an»l the talk that he had with 
Bernard in his mean dwelling, having an authentic 
character about it which makes it better worth 
hearing than most that is told us about womhT- 
workiug saints. Immediately after the picture of 
the sorry meal, and the mad doctor, with the indig- 
nant lookers-on, we have the following piece of 
glowing description : — 

“ Thus the man of God dwelt in bis solitary homo ; but 
God and the holy Angels were with him. ns ai)pearcd by many 
certain j)roofs. One night, after he had been jn-nying in a 
transport of unusual fervour, he had just fallen asleep, when 
lie heard voices as of a great company passing by. On 
waking up, he heard the voices more distinc tly, on which he 
left his coll, and followed the sound. A little way off there 
was a piece of ground overrun with thorns, then a thieket of 
bramble-bushes, though now it has {juitc another aspect. 
There, for some time, two rows of singers stood over against 
each other, as for alternate chanting, and the holy man 
listened with ravished ears. A wondrous vision, truly, of 
which the meaning was hidden from him till years afterwards. 
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when the monastery was removed, and the oratory was placed 
on the very sj)ot where he had heard the voices.” 

Coining in the midst of a narrative, of which 
the former and the latter portions are taken up 
with the personal interview between the two 
friends, we must infer that this story was told by 
IJernard himself to his visitor ; in which case he 
had evidently confounded a dream of the night with 
a waking reality, — no wonder, considering how 
the poor man was dieted, and that the fervent soul 
had a bent and feeble tabernacle to dwell in. Or 
what was told as a dream, tlie narrator, in after 
days, from imperfect memory, yet in perfectly good 
faith, may have turned into a vision of Angels, pro- 
phetic of future changes ; for to medimval chroni- 
clers dreams and visions w'cre alike, and they 
reckoned surely on incidents of that sort to garnish 
their story, Avhen some man of high repute for 
.sanctity was the subject. 

In sj)itc of coarse diet and bad treatment, Ber- 
nard recovered strength enough to resume his 
duties, and the few years which iollowed were per- 
haps the happiest of his life. The fame of his 
virtues drew devotee's in crowds to Clairvaux, and 
new abbots went forth from its walls, with their 
little company of emigrants, to found new moua.s- 
teries. The bereaved, the suffering, the bui*dened 
in conscience, flocked to him, each with their tale 
of sorrow, and got wise counsel or loving sympathy. 
When his strength permitted, preaching excursions 
were frequent ; and among the men who have had 
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crowds hanging on their lips, or who have reached 
individual consciences by earnest, impassioned elo- 
quence, — setting forth God’s claims and expound- 
ing Ilis law of righteousness, mingling, too, with 
exhortations to holy living the topics of consolation 
and encouragement which an^ drawn from the 
Redeemer’s Cross and Passion, — none, perhaps, 
since the days of the Apostles, have been so power- 
ful and successful. To his otlu*r tasks was added 
frequent correspondence with nobles and rulers in 
France, and Italy, and Germany ; while Chapters 
of the Cistercian Order could hardly dispense with 
his attendance ; and if men like-minded with him- 
self projected some improvement in conA’^entual 
rule, or desired to check some spreading corruption, 
the Abbot of Clairvaux was the first to be ap- 
pealed to for advice and assistance. “ In journey- 
ings often, in watchings often, in fastings often,” “in 
labours more nhundant^' thus he lived and toiled 
during the period we speak of, when his fervent 
^picty, and intense energy, and h(?roic courage, had 
given him an European reputation, and Laymen and 
ecclesiastics brought their doubts and their feuds 
to him, as a skilful casuist, and a wise and upright 
judge. 

The year 1127 brought Bernard into collision 
with a powerful enemy, and showed that ho could 
stand up against kings and po]>cs, besides exhorting 
abbots and bishops to be faithful to their duties. 
The Bishop of Paris had been despoiled of his 
temporalities by a decree of the royal court, and 
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the king upheld his judges. The merits of the 
quarrel, Sismondi says, are not known with any 
certainty ; the Church historians tell us that 
Louis VI. was angry with the hishop, who had 
been one of his favoured companions, for leaving 
the Con i t, and giving his undivided attention to 
the care of his diocese ; and that, iu consequence, 
he lent a ready ear to malicious accusations brought 
by unworthy priests, who loved not the stricter rule 
to which they were subjected. Any how, the bishop 
and his metropolitan, who took his part, laid the 
king under an interdict, took refuge at Citeaux, 
and appealed to the Chapter for help against the 
strong hand of power. They decided, naturally, 
that the churchmen were in the right ; and it was 
resolved to draw up a memorial to the king, to be 
signed by all the abbots of the order. Bernard, 
who feared the face of no living man, held the pen 
and began as follows : — “ The King of Heaven and 
Earth has endowed you with an earthly kingdom, 
to which lie will add a In'avtuily crown, if wisely 
and justly you shall discharge the trust reposed in 
you. This, Sire, is our wish ami our prayer on 
your behalf — namely, that you may rule faithfully 
here, and have eU'rnal happiness for your portion 
on higli. But why do what you can to make our 
prayers fruitless, when once, as you remember, in 
former days, you begged them witli all humility ? 
With what hope of success can we lift up our hands 
»to the Bridegroom of the Church, when grievously, 
wantonly, and daringly (as it seouieth to us), you 
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have oppressed His spouse.” Then follows a hint 
about an appeal to the Pope, which shall be de- 
ferred, at any rate, till it is seen wli ether the king- 
will do justice of his own accord. 

The Pope, however, was as bad ; for the next 
letter in the collection, the fortt/sixth^ is a grave 
remonstrance — almost a rebuke — addressed To 
the Sovereign Pontiff, from Hugo of Pontigny and 
Bernard of Clairvaux, abbots of the Poor Brethren 
of Christ.” We give it entire. 

‘^Pitiable, indeed, is the case of the bishops — yea, rather 
of the whole Church ; and wc, its unworthy sous, must not 
throw a veil over the wrong. We tell what we have seen ; for 
a cruel necessity has dn^gged us out of our cloisters to deal 
with matters of public import. Sad at heart were we when 
our eyes beheld it, and sad at heart are we now that wc pro- 
claim the ifact ; hut, in very deed, while Ilonorius rules, the 
Church’s honour has been seriously damaged. The king had 
ceased from his anger ; the humility, or (rather, i)erliaps, w'c 
should say) the firmness ami courage of the bishops, had 
gained the victory, when the highest authority — that of the 
Supreme Pontitf himself—camc to overrule Iiis decision, and 
(sad to tell) the courageous ones are beaten down, and the 
proud man is set up again. We are assured, indeed, that you 
have been imposed upon by wicked lies, else you would never 
have taken oft’ an interdict for which both justice and neces- 
sity pleaded. But we marvel how it came to pass that one 
side only was heard, and judgment given against the absent 
party. This proceeding, of course, wc do not blame in the 
spirit of rashness and presumption ; but, with the dutifulness 
of sons appealing to a father, we venture to suggest that such 
a result niakcth the wicked to lift himself up proudly, and 
mightily aggrieveth the poor. IIow long you should endure 
the one, and to what extent the other should liave your sym- , 
pathy, it doth not become us to say ; we proscribe nothing, 
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most gracions father ; we do but ask you to take counsel with 
your own loving compassion.” 

Thus abbots once wrote to popes. No such 
documents are 2)ublished now-a-days. Much more 
resi)cctful and complimentary is all that passes be- 
tween the superior clergy and the head of the 
Romish Church, since the supremacy became a dis- 
puted dogma. 

The letters arc authentic history. The monkish 
chronicler adds that, when King Louis would not 
yield to persuasion, Bcrnartl bad recourse to threats : 
— “ You hare offended Him ivhom hint/a cannot 
irithatand, and irho takes aivat/ the spirit of princes. 
Hetrare. for pour son Philip, if you jjersist, mill 
pay the penalty of your obstinacy. I saw in a 
dream, last niyht, your second son, Louh, coming 
in procession with you to the bishop of your king- 
dom. Then understood I that you came to hare 
him anointed as your successor, in the place of his 
elder brother, and knew that the heir of your throne, 
was dead. At these words, the king’s heart yearned 
over his fir-it-boru, and ho i>rouiIsed to satisfy the 
bishops ; but he was led away by evil counsels, ami 
his promise never came to fulfilment ; so, no long 
time afterwards, his son came to an untimely end, 
and the bereaved parent, and all France with him, 
bowaih'd the fate of the royal youth with many 
tears.” Wo hope that Bernard never projthesied 
so rashly. The event, doubtless, suggested the 
legend, which is a sample of numbers of a like kind 
In mediaival story ; but, some two years aRorwards, 
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as the prince was riding through the streets of 
Paris, he was thrown from his horse, and survived 
the effects of a terrible blow only a few hours, — an 
escaped pig being the author of the mischief. 

Many things concurred to break in upon the repose 
which Bernard coveted. Again and again, some 
“cruel necessity” arose, and, in spite of himself, he 
was “dragged from the cloister” to a public stage. 
We find him, in the year 1127, summoned by the 
Cardinal Legate to the Council of Troyes, after he 
had vainly solicited a release, on the score of recent 
sickness, and felt infirmity. “ Why am I a monk,” 
he asks, “ if my services cannot be dispensed with 
on occasions like these ? I long to dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High ; and then I am told 
that bishops need my presence to settle weighty 
affairs. Go I must, if you command it ; but spare 
me, if you may.” So he went, and was the busiest 
man in the council. Among other things, the 
Knights Templars wanted a rule for their order, 
and Bernard was commissioned to draw it up. His 
imagination kindled at the thought of soldiers bind- 
ing themselves by vows of obedience and chastity, 
living a regulated life in the camp, and drawing 
the sword only at the Church’s bidding, when the 
Holy Sepulchre was attacked, or Christian pilgrims 
were oppressed by the cruel Mussulman. So ho 
prescribed a mode of life answerable to his own 
high ho[)es, reflecting much of the strictness of the 
cloister, and sent forth these now champions of 
Christendom, almost like armed Rficsts, to fight the 
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battles of the Lord. Not content with prescribing 
the duties of the new order, he went on to vaunt 
their praises ; for, in a later year, he addressed a 
letter of exhortation to the master, in which the 
discipline and manners of these “soldiers of Christ” 
are described in the most glowing language. Doubt- 
less, they were so reported to the eloquent writer. 
Possibly, for a little while, men of war, in an age 
of licence, lived after that fashion ; but, if history 
has not strangely belied the order, before the cen- 
tury closed the Templars had gained an evil repu- 
tation, which makes the picture of the saintly abbot 
read like bitter mockery ; “ In diet and in clothing,” 
he writes, “ everything supertlnous is rejected ; bare 
necessaries are provided ; they never sit idle, and 
never roam abroad for curiosity ; rarely, indeed, 
arc they free from military duties ; but when it so 
chances, they refuse to eat the bread of idleness, 
and occupy themselves in repairing their torn gar- 
ments or broken arms, or do wliatever is commanded 
by the master, for public convenience. Pank has 
no privileges among them ; the best man is counted 
the noblest. All that is unbecoming in siK'cch, 
or frivolous in conduct, is forbidden, even to im- 
moderate laughter. Chess and dice are an abomi- 
nation to them; hunting and hawking are alike 
distasteful.” Brian do Bois Guilbert, wo remember, 
was a Templar ; and the order was yet young when 
King Richard returned from captivity to confront 
his guilty brother ; but wo fear that the picture of 
its morals, which is contained in the pages of 
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“ Ivanhoe,” was nearer the truth in that age tlian 
this high-flown description. Bernard wrote as his 
sanguine temper led him to believe. A professed 
soldier of Christ wa.s to him a man full-armed in 
the Christian panoply. So in this very treatise he 
wrote strange things about the Templars who died 
in battle. “ Other men,” he says, “ who fight the 
world’s battles, arc in evil case ; there is danger 
lest they should destroy their own souls by slaying 
the enemy, or, being conquered and sl.ain, should be 
destroyed themselves, both body and soul. Not so 
the man who fights for Christ ; the cause sanctifies 
the deed ; he is safe when lie kills — safer when 
he dies; the last is his own gain — the first, his 
Masters.” 

Between the commands of those wliom ho was 
glad to obey, and the envy of some whom he could 
not help displeasing, the Abbot of Clairvaux some- 
times was strangely beset. He went to Troyes, we 
have seen, sorely against his will, for “ his cloister,” 
he used to say, “ was his Piiradise “ he was like 
an unfledged bird, for ever out of his nest, exposed 
to wind and storm.” Then came complaints of his 
being over-busy when there, accusations at Borne 
from hostile bishops, and, lastly, a rebuke from the 
Pope himself, conveyed through his chancellor, in 
a contemptuous strain like this: — “The Church 
has its several ranks and orders, and, for peace 
sake, each must keep its place ; there is nothing 
but confusioh when the boundary*lineH arc passed ; 
frogs must not come out of their marshes and trouble 
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pope and cardinals with their croaking noise.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Bernard, with his accustomed 
humility ; “ let it be decreed that frogs shall abide 
iu their caves and marshes. Let them not bo heard 
in council chambers, or intrude into })alaces. I was 
there, I allow ; but men called and dragged me 
thither. I will otfeinl no more. I am resolved 
that I will not stir from my monastery, saving only 
when the interest of tin* Order shall rcijuire it, or I 
shall be commanded thereunto by the legate of the 
Holy See, or the bisho[) to whom I owe obedience.” 

Little did Bernard think, when that resolution 
was recorded, how large a portion of his remaining 
years would be spent amid the distractions of public 
life. With the death of Pope Ilonorius II., in the 
year 1130, commenced the famous Schism, which 
lasted for several years; and in the tumult which 
ensued Bernard’s little bark was forcibly driven out 
of its ])eaceful haven into a sea of storms. Rome 
had been divided into two factions, each on the 
look-out for a vacancy. One was headed by the 
Frangipani family, who had carried the preceding 
election ; another was in the interest of a family 
represented by Cardinal Pietro Leoni, whose rich 
grandfather, a convcrtc<l Jew, had had money 
transactions with the Court, and ha<l laid former 
popes under special obligations. An agreement hatl 
been entered into beforehand to the effect that all 
should be done according to canonical rule, the 
cardinals being duly assembled, after notice, in the 
T])hurch of St. Mark, and there abiding till they 
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came to a fonual decision. But, alas ! for solemn 
compacts in the Holy City, when rivals were 
watching and .suspecting each other, and the alle- 
giance of Christendom was the prize ! Ilonorius 
died at night, and the one party — Frangipani’s — 
determined to steal a march upon the enemy. So, 
before morning, sixteen cardinals met, hy stealth, 
and nominated their favourite, who became known 
as Innocent II. Afterwards thirl if dissentient car- 
dinals met at St. Mark’s, and having pronounced 
the former election invalid, advanced Pietro Leoui 
to the papal chair. He assumt'd the title of 
Anaclet II., and then came wars and tumults at 
Rome, and embassies to princes setting forth the 
claims of the rival partie.s, and the pleadings and 
counter-pleadings among churchmen which marked 
every fresh suit, when Christendom was turned into 
an ecclesiastical court, and the question was, Who 
shall be Christ’s vicegerent upon earth ? At Rome 
Anaclet was the favourite, and Innocent tied to 
France to urge his claims on Louis VI. The king 
referred the decision to his bishops, and a Council 
was assembled at Etampes. As a matter of course 
Bernard was summoned to take j)art in its delibe- 
rations ; but little could he, the “ fluttering dove,” 
thus exposed to “ wind and storm,” have antiei])atcd 
the result at which they speedily arrived ; for, with 
one consent, the assembly agreed to let Bcrnar<l 
examine the pretensions of the two claimants, and 
to abide by his choice. 

Here, then, was a sight for reasonable men t9 
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wonder at. If the Church of Christ, scattered 
through all lands, was to have a visible head, and 
it had not pleased God to designate by miracle the 
one man on whom the spirit of wisdom was to be 
poured without measu)-c, — if the election at Rome 
was anything better than a blasphemous mockerj', 
and the cardinals really ha<l authority to lift one 
of their number to so high a dignity, — then evidence 
conclusive and unimpeachable was wante<l that all 
was done by rule, that faction had not overborne 
the court to which awful duties were intrusted, and 
especially that guile and fraud had not tainted the 
proceedings in which all Christendom had such a 
stake. The investigation, all must allow, was a 
dithcult one to be carried on at a tiistance from the 
scene of action. Uncertain rumours would be sure 
to anticipate authentic testimony. Impartial wit- 
nesses would be hard to lind. A prompt decision 
was expedient ; but a careful, well-weighed decision, 
with all Europe waiting for an answer, was more 
important still. Bernard seems never to have 
hcsitatc<l. lie presently declared for Innocent, and 
then pleaded tlu" cause of the man whom he had 
chosen with an impassioned earnestness which 
carried with 4iim bishops, and kings, and nobles. 
In a matter of such momentous consequence, we 
want something like a judicial sentence, with the 
facts and arguments plainly set forth. But his 
letters, in which tho matter is discussed, are far 
from lx;ing specimens of culm reasoning leading to 
%gical conclusions ; and when he assigns reasons. 
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there is a strange jumble of matters partly rele- 
vant, partly irrelevant, and partly questionable. To 
a hesitating Archbishop of Tours, he writes that 
Innocent’s cause rested on three distinct grounds, 
which commanded universal assent; that he was 
“ elected by the better party, approved by the larger 
number, and (what was more important still) had 
the advantage in respect of character.” At this 
rate the College of Cardinals had to be sifted and 
tried befoi’e an election was valid. If the number 
of assents outside the college wjis to carry the day, 
then a poll should be taken in the principal towns 
of Europe to ensure certainty. Or, if the best 
man was to be pope, alas for the validity of i)ast 
elections, and Bernard himself ought now to have 
been chosen by acclamation. Writing to another 
person of influence, he advances a step further, an«l 
says that the Church has done right in acknow- 
ledging the csindidate who “ was more highly 
esteemed in the Church, and whose election was 
the more valid, as the cardinals by whom the choice 
had been made were 7tiorc hi number, and better 
men than the others.” Impartial history tells 
another tale as to the majority; doubtless, ])artisans 
had so reported the matter to Berntll'd ; but then 
what need to bring in the subsidiary aid of reputa- 
tion, as it was no new thing for a jiope to be elected 
by bail cardinals, while Christendom lookiid quietly 
on, and accepted the ruler who was proclaimed at 
Rome ? Writing a third letter to the refractory^ 
Bishop of Aquitaine, he lays down the law as to 
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invalid, or irregular elections, in a manner whfth 
put the Church completely at the mercy of a little 
party of factious intriguers. “ The second election,” 
he says, “ was no election at all, but a mere factious 
movement. They may call it an election, if they 
will ; but they lie impudently in doing so. For 
the Church has given judgment to this effect — 
that there can be no second election after the 
first ; and although it should chance that some 
irregularity had crept in, as the enemies of unity 
pretend in this case, yet another election ought 
not to be venture*! upon unless the first has been 
calmly deliberated upon, and annulled by a formal 
decision.” 

Having thus decided, Bernard never faltered or 
looked back. It became with him as an article of 
faith that Innocent was Pope ; while his opponent 
is “ Antichrist,” — “ the beast in the Apocalypse who 
speaketh blasphemies, ami wars with the saints,” — 
“ the man of sin who bus invaded the holy place 
with fiiD and sword.” Foul i.ames, like these, were 
no new thing in papal quarrels ; and Bernard’s 
eloquent railing would not have carried Europe with 
him if he had not already won its veneration by a 
purity of life, and an intensity of zeal for religious 
objects which contraste*! nobly with the selfishness 
and ambition of the higher clergy. Franco was 
already gained, and her king had done homage to 
the successor of St. Peter with his crowned head 
in the dust. Henry I. of England w'as in Nor- 
mandy, and remained for some time undecided. So 
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Bte’iiard undertook a long journey to gain another 
royal convert ; but the sou of the con<iueror came 
of a stubborn race, and had been plied already by 
some of Anaclct’s partisans among his bishops. 
For a time, thei'efore, the arguments which had 
prevailed elsewhere fell powerless on the King’s 
ears. At last Bernard tried a fresh weapon, and 
succeeded. Thou fearcst to sin against God,” In; 
said, “ by making a wrong choice. Settle with thy- 
self how thou wilt answer for thy other sins; leave 
this tvith me ; the sin, if there be one, shall be upon 
my head.” Too bold a stiying for a mortal man ! 
But the King, instead of finding fault with its pre- 
sumption, accepted Bernard’s sponsorship, and 
yielded to the prevailing current. 

The Pope, before he left France, made a tour 
through many of the principal cities, and strength- 
ened the ties of allegiance by visits and courtesies. 
Bernard was ever by his side — his principal adviser 
and confidential friend. All public matters were 
first talked over with the Abbot of Clairvaux ; and 
when his oiunion was gained, cardinals and others 
were consulted. At Liege, whither Innocent re- 
paired to meet Lothair, Kmi)eror of Germany, 
another triumph was in store for Bernard. Fol- 
lowing the example of the kings of France and 
Kngland, the Emperor recognized the validity of 
the first election, and greeted the Pope, with those 
outward demonstrations of reverence which the 
Servant of Servants always gladly accepted from^ 
earthly potentates. Dismounting from his horse in 
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the open street, Lothair took Innocent’s bridle- 
rein, walked humbly by his side, and, with a wand, 
cleared a ptissage for him through the crowd which 
thronged his path. Then came the parleying which 
was sure to bring old quarrels to remembrance 
between Pope and Emperor. “ Lend me your 
armies to put down t.iis unnatural rebellion, and 
enthrone me in my own city,” was the request of 
Innocent. “Gladly,” replied Lothair; “you shall 
have all you ask when you restore to me what was 
wrongfully ydelded by my father iu the matter of 
investitures.” “ Iu a moment,” says Abbot Ernald, 
the author of one of several fragmentary Lives of 
Bernard, “ the fair prospect was clouded over ; the 
Romans turned pale with fear ; they thought that 
they should fare worse in the hands of Lothair than 
with their enemies at home. What to do none 
could tell, until the holy Abbot” (of Clairvaux) 
“ stood like a tower against the Emperor, and. 
freely exposing the wickedness of his demands, 
restrained him, partly by argument, and partly by 
the* wonderful influeuee of his name and character.” 
Doubtless, peace w'as restored, and danger averted, 
by Bernard’s intervention. The Emi)oror did not 
press the disputed point ; the old feud slept for a 
season ; but ho was in no hurry to lend his soldiers 
to one who denied him favours, and the Pope’s 
return to Italy was deferred. 

A visit paid by the Pope to Clairvaux was a 
partial acknowledgment of the immense debt due 
to its abbot. After being splendidly entertained 
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in the cities of France, the rude simplicity of all 
that he saw in the famous monasteiy must have 
been doubly striking. The greeting of the poor of 
Christ was not with shoutings and the noise of 
trumpets, as elsewhere, but with lowly chantings 
from men in tattered garments, bearing a cross of 
stone. The furniture was of the meanest ; the walls 
were bare. “Nothing was seen in the church,” 
says the monkish writer, who glories in his talc, 
“that a Roman could envy.” Above all, the 
grave and reverent demeanour of the monks 
excited the admiration of the strangers ; for, with 
the Pope in presence, every eye was bent upon 
the ground, and not a curious gazer was found 
among them all. The fare was that of common 
days; no banquet to rival those of kings, but coarse 
bread, pulse, and garden herbs. A solitary fish, 
placed before the great man himself, was the single 
luxury allowed. 

After a pleasant chapter, full of homely details 
like these, claiming our respect and sympathy, as 
showing how consistent and uniform was the home 
life of the man who had a personal influence beyond 
that of kings and emperors, it is curious, in these 
old records, to come upon the childish stories which 
are scattered through the gravest narratives. The 
very next paragraph runs thus : — “The devil envied 
the glory of the good monks, whose house was 
ennobled by the presence of so distinguished a 
guest ; so, while they were engaged in chanting, 
with a glad heart, in the presence of some of the 
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cardinals, he gave a hoiaible fright to some of the 
brethren. For one, who was more intent on the 
service than the rest, uttered some blasphemous 
words, saying, Tell them, I am Christ ; and others 
fled in terror to the side of the Holy Father. He, 
turning to the others, said, Pray, pray, and then 
quietly took out of the chapel those who were most 
alarmed, and soothed and comforted them. Thus 
the enemy was foiled, and had his wicked device 
turned against himself. And all was done so 
quietly, that some rvho were standiny near never 
saw what had happened ; so that the Evil One was 
not only rebuked, but the men for whom the scandal 
was prepared remained in utter ignorance of it.” 

It was not till the year 1133, two years after the 
meeting at Liege, that the Emperor made good his 
promise, and marched with Innocent to Rome. 
There Lothair received his reward, being crowned 
in the Laterau Church by the Pope’s hands. 
St. Peter’s, with the strong castle of St. Angelo, 
and a considerable portion of the city, remained in 
the hands of the adverse party. Italy, too, was 
divided. Roger, Duke of Sicily, who coveted the 
title of King of Italy, and hoped to make good his 
claim, if a pope should bless and crown him. was a 
fierce and powerful partisan of Anaclct’s. and the 
bishops of Ijombardy, with the Archbishop of 
Milan at their head, always jealous of the supre- 
macy of Rome, largely favoured him. Bernard 
was wanted again to convince, persuade, exhort, 
and threaten ; again his Iwlovcd monastery wa.s left, 
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and many months were divided between attendance 
on the Pope and anxious endeavours to reduce 
refractory churchmen to submission. At one time 
a council was talked of to decide between the rival 
popes, and restore peace to the Church ; but Ber- 
nard answered that “ God had <lecided already ; 
the marvellous consent of princes and their subjects, 
of priests and laymen, was nothing less than a sign 
from Heaven. Who should persuade sueh a mighty 
host to consent to a rehearing ? Or if the thing were 
attempted, where should a place be found to hold 
them? Bright as the noon- day, God’s judgment 
had shone forth ; but to the blind, light itself was 
darkness.” Nevertheless, the people of Milan 
doubted and parleyed ; they did not intend re- 
bellion ; they would give all due reverence to the 
Pope, but nothing more. “A// due reverence" 
was the answer ; “ then nothing will be withheld ; 
for all power over all Churches in the world is given, 
by special grant, to the Apostolic See. Whomever 
therefore reshteih th 42 power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. The Pope can instilute new bishoprics, 
where none have ever been ; can put down one and 
lift up another at discretion ; can make bishops 
into archbishops, and degrade archbishops into 
bishops, where needful ; can summon all ecclesias- 
tical persons whatever from the ends of the earth 
and force them into liis presence : and that, not 
once or twice, but as often as he shall deem it 
expedient.” Bernard’s personal presence did more , 
than letters like these, which gave to tlic popedom 
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all of authority that Ilihlebraiul had claimed in the 
preceding century ; an«l his visit to the ^Milanese 
was like a royal progress, or a conqueror’s march 
of triumph. Eriiald revels iu his description of the 
crowds who flocked out to meet the saint, nobles on 
horseback, substantial citi.'cens and men of meaner 
condition on foot, covering the road for miles 
together, the foremost stooping to kiss his feet, 
while others plucked hairs from his garments, to 
serve for charms against disease. The devil, he 
goes on to say, had raged fearfully while the Arch- 
bishop ha<l favoured the intrusive Pope ; many 
persons wei’c tormented by him, and none could cast 
out the evil spirits because there wsis a curse ui)on 
the city ; but now with returning loyalty had come 
deliverance from the enemy ; for ho fled before the 
prayers of the man of God, and occasional resist- 
ance did but make the triumph that ensued more 
glorious. 

Certainly, by weight of words, or by force, of 
character, the refractory city was won, and the 
hearts of rulers and |)eoplo were bowed to sub- 
mission, as the heart of one man. Those were the 
real wonders of his life — wonders which seem to be 
proved beyond dispute ; but the stoiy, as told by 
his fond admirers of that age or the next, is spoiled 
by a large admixture of foolish legends, nud in- 
credible miracles. Of these there is a plentiful 
supply in the work from which wo quote, the saint 
being the hero of a score of fights, of which the 
tale is diversified, but the issue always the same ; 
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the strong man armed is expelled by one yet 
stronger, and the torments which have been endured 
by some unhappy victim for months or yeni’s cease 
at the prophet’s bidding. Gladly would the Mi lanese 
have retained among them the man whom all de- 
lighted to honour. “ Remain with us and be our 
archbishop,” was the prayer of magistrates, and 
clergy, and people ; but high places in the Church 
were as little coveted by him as the world’s prizes 
and honours. When his peacemaker’s work was 
done, he was presently at Innocent’s side, immersed 
in business, animating doubtful friends, warning 
dissentients that the cause he espoused was the 
cuuse of God, — himself the centre and spnng of 
eveiy movement that related to the great quarrel, 
or to the Church’s internal government. 

Meanwhile, Clairvaux was not forgotten. The 
stir and bustle of public life, with all that had been 
given him in the way of homage and defenmeo 
wUerever he went, had not weaned his heart from 
his home in the lirujlit Valley. Its peaceful 
shades, — its solemn services, — its works of piety 
and charity, — were all in his memory, and he longed 
to be among his monks again, as in the tranquil 
days before his name had sounded throughout 
Europe. Very touching are the words in which 
he sometimes pours forth his fervent love, and his 
deep sorrow, while the separation lasts, praying 
them to lighten the pains of absence by letting him 
hear a good report" of their humility and charity^ 
their diligence in devout reading, and watchfulness 
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in prayer. We will give a Bpecirnen of bis letters 
of counsel and sympathy ; 

Jud^e by your own feelings what my sufferings are. If 
my continued absence is painful to you, be sure that it pains 
me yet more. For while you miss but a solitary individual, 
and I am parted from the whole brotherhood, my los^ and 
trouble must be the greater. Besides, I am sore pressed, not 
only because I am compelled to live fora time apart from you, 
wdiom I love so dearly that I should think a kingdom a poor 
bribe in exchange for your society and fellowship, but for 
another reason ; I am comj)elled to be constantly occupied 
with matters destructive to the repose which is so dear to me, 
and Avhich agree but little with my plan of life. Kemember 
this, and then blame not my long delay, which is forced ni>on 
me by the Church’s necessities, but rather give me your loving 
sympathy. Much longer, I trust our separation shall not 
last ; wdiile it lasts, pray with me that it may turn to profit. 
Meanwhile let our losses be counted for gains, since they are 
for the cause of God, wdio, indeed, being All-Boumiful as well 
as Almighty, can easily requite them, not only to the full, but 
w ith a large increase. Till I come, ser^ c the Lord w ith fear, 
that, when your enemies arc all vanquished, you may serve 
Him without fear. Serve Him in hope, for He is faithful who 
hath promised. Serve Hini In faithfulness you should do, 
remembering that He may w ell claim our lives who for us laid 
down His own. Serve Him in love ; fir love, that is genuine, 
casteih out fear^ takes no account of labours, disclaims all 
merit, asks for no rew'ard, and yet puts more of life into our 
8cr\'icc8 than aught else that stirs us to action. Fear is not so 
cogent ; hope of reward is less animating ; Justice and Koason 
do not constrain us so cfteetually. May this love ever draw 
us to you, as a bond that cannot be broken ; may it bring U6 
to your remembrance at all times, and spcidally when you 
pray, brethren dearly lieloved, and longed for.” 

The time of release came at last, and liberated 
captive never gave it a heartier welcome. As 
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Bernard recrosscd the Alps, his fiime preceded him, 
and shepherds left their docks to cast tliemselves at 
his feet, or called to him from the rocks, as he passed 
beneath them, to entreat his blessinfr. Ilis monks 
met him at some distance from Clair vaux, and 
embraced him with tears of joy. Better, even, than 
the sight of his children was the good order in 
which ho found the convent; and the brief ex- 
hortation, which ho addressed to them in the chapel, 
before he slept, was mingled with fervent thanks- 
givings for this great gift, giving (Jrod the glory, 
though, under God, so much was due to his strict rule, 
and powerful example. New toils and anxieties 
awaited him ; for the monastery overflowed, and a 
hundred recruits came but recently to pass their 
novitiate. Where he had stopped, in the course of 
his extensive journeyings, he had preached; and 
where he preached, ho commonly kiiulled in some 
breast a desire to go where he; went, and to dwell 
where he dwelt. So men came from the banks of 
the Rhine, and asked for admittance. “ We have 
no money,” he answered, when his m(jnks pressed 
him to build a larger house on a neighbouring site ; 
“we shall be like the man who begins to build a 
tower without counting the cost.” “ Nay,” was the 
reply ; “ but else wo must repel those whom Go<l 
•sendeth to us, and hinder llis work.” So the 
foundations were laid ; the walls rose apace ; money 
was supplied from many quarters, and a second 
house was reared, not more splendid, but larger and 
loftier than the first. 
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Bernard’s accustomed duties were resumed wdth 
his characteristic zeal and ardour. A green arbour 
in the most retired part of the valley was his fa- 
vourite place of resort (while his new home was being 
built), and there he spent as much time as could 
be spared from active duties, in meditation and 
prayer. A daily sermon to his monks was the 
fruit of his solitary hou?'S ; and he took for his text- 
book the of SoloiiKi/i. Chaste cars, he told 

them, were needed by those who would understand 
it ; the subject was not the love of human espousals, 
but a soul athirst for God — the “ sweet colloquy” 
being intended to portray the overflowing com- 
passion of the Heavenly Bridegroom, and the kind- 
ling of devout affections in the Church. With this 
theme in hand, at once so congenial and so fruitful, 
he discourses on God and man, Angels and devils, 
the Church’s danger from within and without, in a 
style singularly discursive, often fanciful, but always 
glowing with earnestness and piety. The duties of 
rulei’s and jiastors ; the enors of heretics; the 
courage of martyrs ; the graces which should adorn 
the faithful, and the temptations which besot them; 
the beauty of the lowly virtues, with the praises of 
a life of contemplative seclusion ; — all these topics 
are discussml, and many others ; while scraps from 
his own hi>tory, and the lives of some whom he had 
know’n as friends, furnish lively illustration.s of his 
theme. Wo give a specimen from his exposition of 
the text, 77/// Naynv is as ointment poured forth : — 
“ Is any of yon oppressed witJj sorrow ? Let tlie baiue of 
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Jesus sink into his heart, and be breathed forth fi*oin his ]i[)S, 
and lo ! the light will dawn, the clouds will flee away, and 
all become bright and fair. Does any fall into sin, and then 
think of rushing despairingly on death ? If he calls on that 
Name which is Life, will he not straightway begin to live 
again ? Who can keep the saving Name full in view, and 
retain his hard heart, his cowardice or slothfulncss, or a bitter 
and angry spirit ? If the fountain of our tears be dried up, 
will it not flow forth in a fuller, sweeter stream, wlien wc 
invoke the sacred Name ? Who cannot tell of fears presently 
dispelled, and confidence restored, when, trembling with 
alarm, he has taken refuge in that Name of jmwer? Who 
ever was tossed on the weaves of doubt and perplexity, and 
did not find the star of hoi>e shine out when that glorious 
Name was uttered ? Who, on hearing the Name of the 
Deliverer, has not grown brave again, after his faith had 
almost failed ? All these things are the ailments and diseases 
of the soul ; and tlnrt Name is the one remedy, Notliing so 
efiectually puts a rein on passion, or keeps down the swellings 
of pride, or heals the wounds of jealousy ; it checks inordinate 
luxury, extinguishes the flumes of lust, tempers the thirst of 
avarice, and turns men from the love of all that is unseemly 
and base. For, verily, when I name Jesus, the sharer of my 
humanity, I have before me One who was meek and gentle in 
heart, self-controlled and pure in act and thought, full of 
compassion and benignity, conspicuous for virtuous and holy 
deeds in every form, — yet the mighty God is also present with 
me, to heal me by the beauty of His example, and put His 
own strength within me.'^ 

The sermon from which this extract is taken^ 
the fifteenth of the series, has the following title : — 
How the Name of Jesus is as healing medicine 
for faithful Christians in all times of trovhle.^^ 
There are eighty-six all together, and each has a 
descriptive heading. We give a few of them, show-^ 
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ing how thoroughly })ractical was Bernard’s home- 
teaching, and how the book, which some Divines 
might avoid as not suited for exposition, and others 
might turn into higli-flown rhapsodies about the 
Spouse and her Divine Loni, became in his hands 
the source of wise counsel lespectiug the Christian 
life and temper. Thus they run : — “ A<jaimt tlve. 
odious fouit of detraction. ; showing, too, in what 
moral uprightness mainhj consists “ About the 
horses of Pharaoh, who stand for the Tempter and 
his chief captains, nainclg, Malice, Luxnrg, and 
C(H'ctousness f* “ Touching Humility of two hinds, 
that which grows up when the Truth is appre- 
hended, and that which is hindled by Charity;'* 
“ About adapting reproofs to the temper of 
offenders; light censure being for the lowly-minded, 
while hard and obstinate offenders should be sharply 
rebuhed ;'* She wet h how offences are like walls 
standing between God and the sinner.** More than 
once the course was intcrruj)i<“d by a long absence 
at the call of public duty ; but from grave cai*es 
and hot disputes elsewhere he came back jaded and 
wearied to his peaceful studies, and resumed his 
task in the chapel of Clairvaux, bringing forth, day 
by day, some fresh portion of the Song of Songs. 

The schism, however, was not closed. Innocent 
was at Pisa ; Roger gathered fresh strength, and 
needed a stronger arm to repel him than any of 
the Po|)e’8 Italian allies. In his retreat, Ber- 
nard heard the rumbling of the distant storm, and, 
happily busy as he was among his monks, — desiring 
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for himself no pleasure or occupation beyond those 
which belonged to his sacred oflice, — ho stiU could 
not refrain from putting the war-trumpet to his 
lips. does 7iot become me,'' he says, writing 

to the Emperor, “ to call men to battle ; but I do 
not scruple to say that the Church’s champion is 
bolind to i)rotect the Church from the rage of schis- 
matics ; and it equally belongs to Cmsar to vindicate 
his own crown from the Sicilian usurj)er.” Lothair 
was roused, and again crossed the Alps with a 
larger army than before. At such a crisis, Inno- 
cent could not dispense with the services of Ber- 
nard ; so once more the j)aternal farewell was 
given, the toilsome journey undertaken, and for 
many weary months he was detained among fight- 
ing soldiers, or intriguing churchmen embarked in 
a common cause with himself; while few among 
them were animated by the same generous motives, 
or aimed with such unselfish zeal at the re-estab- 
lishment of peace. 

The Emperor’s troops were too strong for resist- 
ance, and Innocent found himself once more in the 
Holy City. There the eloquence of Bernard was 
as effectual to win the refractory Romans to his 
c^sc as the German sword had been to clear the 
way for his coming. Then came the death of 
Lothair, like a thunder-clap, in the midst of suc- 
cesses ; and Bernard, when other men were quailing 
and dispirited, sought the camp of the King of 
Sicily, to counsel submission and j)caco. Ho failed ; 
and then the unyielding prince fought a hard battle* 
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and met with a terrible defeat. Either to gain 
time, while his armies were recruited, or, as the 
Church historians say, from a qualm of conscience, 
because he was “not destitute of religious faith,” 
Roger, at this point, gave out that he should like 
to be present at a discussion between learned per- 
sons as to the merits of the rival popes and the 
validity of the two elections : a late resolve, cer- 
tainly, after he had been battling for Anaclet during 
several years ; but to Bernard all eyes were turned 
as the advocate who could best maintain the cause 
of Innocent. To one Cardinal Pietro, of Pisa, was 
committed the task of presenting the claims of 
Anaclet in the fairest light, and the day of audience 
came. The cardinal, we are told, “ made a pompous 
oration,” endeavouring to prove the validity of the 
second election, “ by an appeal to the canon.s, and 
historical precedents.” Whether it was more con- 
clusive than Bernard’s argument, we have no means 
of determining ; but, assuredly, the counter-plea, as 
reported to us by favouring annalists, does not read 
very convincingly, when we remember what was 
the mixed question of law and fact wiru*h had to be 
determined. After a modest preface, in which Ber- 
nard acknowledged the learning and eloquence of 
his antagonist, saying, with characteristic modesty, 
that “ no one could resist them, if they were em- 
ployed to defend the right, still less one, like him- 
self, fitter to till the ground than to meddle vrith 
such high matters ho went on to say that Ana- 
filet had rent the robe of Jesus Christ — a foul dee«l 
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which pagans and Jews had left undone ; and the 
prince, who sat before them, had abetted him in 
his crimes ; therefore, speak he must. “ There is 
but one faith,*' he said, “ one Lord, one Ifaptum. 
If we go back to the most remote antiquity, what 
do we find ? One ark in which eight persons were 
saved, while the world was drowned. The ark was 
the symbol of the Church ; but now, in our day, a 
new ark has been built, and because there are trro, 
one of necessity must sink and perish. If Anaclet’s 
ark is of God, Innocent’s must bo lost ; and then 
all the Churches of the East and West will bo lost, 
too. Yes, France must perish, and Germany, and 
England, and Spain ; the most renowned kingdoms 
of the earth will sink into perdition, and the holy 
orders with them, including an infinite number of 
faithful servants of God, with bishops, abbots, and 
Christian princes, — all will be involved in one 
fatal shipwreck, Roger only excepted. Roger shall 
be saved, forsooth, and not another man besides. 
God forbid ! Religion shall not perish out of the 
universe. The ambitious Anaelet shall not have 
the kingdom of Heaven to himself, — that kingdom 
from which men of ambition are shut out.” Roger 
remained unconvinced. The cardinal, however, 
was won, though the prince was obstinate. He 
was struck dumb,. we are told, by his rival’s elo- 
quent appeal. A private conference completed his 
conversion ; and straightway he went to Rome, 
accompanied by Bernard, to make hi.s submission 
to the Pope. 
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One more triumph remained for Bernard before 
he left Italy. Anaclct die<l in the beginning of the 
year 1138, and the cardinals of his party proceeded 
to a new election. But Europe was almost unani- 
mous by this time ; the number of the dissentients 
had dwindled <lown to insigi'.ificanee ; and among 
them were many who gladly ■•aught at this oppor- 
tunity of going over to the strongest side. Victor 
was the inappropriate title of the new aspirant to 
papal honours; for in a few days he came as a 
humbled and defeated man to Bernard to beg his 
intercession with the Pope. Together they sought 
the presence of Innocent, now the undisputed lord 
of Christendom ; and the schism of eight years’ 
duration was terminated by tin* confession and 
pardon of the rival claimant. A messeng(*r, with a 
letter from Bernard to the prior, carried the glad 
tidings to Clairvau.x. “ I came." he says ; •* no 
longer is it, I ivill come. Behi>ld I come (juickly, 
and iny reward is with me. — nothing less than 
Christ’.s triumph, and the Church’s peace. The 
words have a gladsome sound ; but the result is 
more transporting still. The man who does not 
exult in it must be strangely foolish, or strangely 
wicked.” 

The joy of Bernard’s return was spectlily vlainpcd 
by a great .soirow — the death of his best-loved 
brother, Gerard. Amid all that bh>graphy has re- 
corded of the griefs of holy men, when, amid the 
tgars which would have their course, they have re- 
joiceil in the sure promises and ample consolations 
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of the Gospel, a more touchinf^ scene is not found 
than that in which we read of Bernard following 
the remains to the grave — the one tearless mourner, 
reading the appointed prayers with an unfaltering 
voice, giving dust to dust with his own hands ; then 
mounting the puli)it to resume his cx])osition of the 
Song of Solomon, but turning aside to tell his 
monks what love, “ passing the love of women,” 
had bound the two brothers fast together, till the 
full heart burst, and in a voice stilled with sobs, he 
exclaimed, “Forgive me, my children; or, rather, 
because you are my children, join your tears to 
those of your father.” We must give an exliwt 
or two before we })ass on to matters of quite another 
kind : — 

“ You know' well how reasonable my grief is, and how 
grievous is my loss ; for you have been witnesses of his faith- 
fulness as he walked with me in the wav which 1 must tread 
alone henceforth. You can testify to his careful habits, his 
painstaking diligence, and his disj)osition of unfailing sweet- 
ness. Who was so necessary to me ns he was ? or who ever 
loved me so truly ? I was weak in body, and lie sustained 
me ; often faint-hearted, and he encouraged me ; of a slothful 
habit, and he stirred irfc to exertion ; forgetful of many things, 
and he brought them to my remembrance. . . . Alas ! 
who now shall be my adviser in times of grief and perjdexity? 
Who shall bear the burden for me, or meet danger when it 
cometh ? Did not Gerard's eye survey my path ? and did 
not his persuasive tongue save me from much talk of a 
worldly kind, and set me free for the silent contemplation 
which I longed for ? For, humble as he was, and full of 
modesty, he thought that my leisure must needs yield more of 
profit than bis own. . . . Thanks to you, then, my 
brother, for all the fruit of my studies, if they have proved 
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gainful to any ; for you were immersed in business while you 
set me at liberty to give myself to holy duties, or to employ 
myself ,to advantage in the instruction of my children. For 
why should I not stay contentedly Avithin doors w hen I knew 
that you were busy without — you, who w ere not only my right 
hand, but the light of my eyes, my heait, and tongue. I had 
the abbot’s place and title; but the burden of care and labour 
was yours ; therefore, my sjiirit w^as at rest, and I could have 
free communion with my Lord, could preach more freely, and 
pray without distraction. Yes, I say again, you gave me all 
this; my mind was calm, my rest welcome, my teaching more 
powerful ; prayer brought me richer fruit, my studies were 
loss interrupted, my soul was more alive to God. 

.*•••• 

“ I grieve over thee, my beloved Gerard, but not for thee. 
It is I that must drink the cup of bitterness. I have not lost 
thee, God forbid ! May I but come where thou art, though I 
tarry for a while behind thee ! For, of a surety, thou art gone 
to that blessed company Avhom thou didst invite to join thee 
ill thy song of praise, during the last night thou didst spend 
on earth, when cxultingly thou didst break forth in the w ords 
of holy David, while thy friends looked on and w’ondcred : 
Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; praise Him in the 
heiyht. Already, iny brother, even at midnight, thy day had 
begun, and the darkness to thee was all light. I was sent for 
to see a dying man full of triumph. O deaths where is thy 
stiny? O grave^ where is thy victory? And when I came, 
and heard him just finishing the Psalm, with an unfaltering 
voice, looking up to Heaven, ho said, ‘ O, Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit ; ’ and turning to me wi4i a coun- 
tenance that beamed with joy, he exclaimed, * What con- 
descension on God’s part that Ho should deign to be the 
Father of the children of men I What glory for men that 
they should bo sons and licirs of God — if children^ then heirs P 
Such was his dying strain, and my grief, I confess, was well- 
jiigh turned into a song of gladness, while I forgot my own 
misery, and thought only of his e.\ccodiug bliss.” 

I 3 
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Large was the debt that Innocent owed to Ber- 
nard. That single voice had won for him kings 
and kingdoms. When Europe was divided, and 
fhe Pope in exile, none proclaimed so loudly that 
obedience to his deci’ces was the first of Christian 
duties. But the same man could speak, and almost 
aiTaigu, in the Pro]>het’s strain, when he saw dis- 
orders in the Church which ought to l>o repressed 
with a strong hand. He found wrong-doers, w'hom 
bishops had rebuked and punished, fleeing to Rome, 
making friends among the cardinals, and getting the 
sentence reversed. Thus gravely he remonstrates, 
writing to Innocent himself ; — 

“ Among those who rule their dioceses well there is universal 
complaining that justice is no longer to be had ; that the keys 
of the Church have lost their virtue, and that episcopal 
authority is utterly degraded ; for things have come to snoh a 
pass that bishops hardly dare to avenge the insulted honour 
of God, or to punish ofl'cnees even within their own borders ; 
and men lay the blame on you, and on the Court of Rome. 
You undo what has been determined by them on just grounds, 
and you set up again what they have cast down. Men of 
unprincipled character, and of a turbulent spirit, Iwth priests 
and laymen, it seems, run straight to you, and even exjicllcd 
monks, and then come back in triumph, boasting of your 
protection. Shame, shame ! These abuses jtrovoke the 
enemies of the Church to laughter, our friends are covered 
with insult, bishops are brought into contempt. And this is 
not the w’orst, for your dignity Huffers in proportion as their 
just decisions are lightly regarded.” 

Kings were not spared when humanity required 
him to speak out. “ Well was it for the age,” says 
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Ncaiuler, in recording the encounter between Ber- 
nard and Louis VII., “ that, distinguished from the 
multitude, who were swayed only by their temporal 
hoi)es and fears, there were men who had s[)irit and 
strength to confront the mighty in the storm of 
their wrath and, truly, the courage disjdayed by 
the weak who stood up for the right, and the de- 
ference often paid them by the rulers of the earth 
when conscience seconded their message, make up 
some of the most instructive scenes in those days 
of wild licence and arbitrary rule. “ God know- 
eth,” says the jdsun-speaking abbot, “ how I have 
loved you, and sought your honour ; you know, too. 
sire, how anxiously I laboured for a whole year to 
give 'peace to your kingdom. Vain, I fear, have 
l)een my efforts ; for all too quickly and too lightly 
have you foregone what was well resolve<l, and havo^ 
rushed back to the evil counsels which so lately you 
professed to deplore. Surely it must be of the 
devil’s prompting, who was a murderer from the 
beginning, that you are wasting a whole district 
with fire and sword, while the cries of the }>oor, 
aiul the groans of the slain, enter into the ears of 
Him who is the father of the fatherless, and the 
judge of the widow.” 

This spirited remonstrance arose out of a quarrel 
between the King of Franco and Count Theobald 
of Cham{)agno, to whom Bernard was bound by the 
ties of friendship and gratitude. The story is a 
long one ; but, as illustrating the manners and 
morals of the times, the leading events are worth 
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telling. Bernard’s part in the transaction we shall 
find marked by culpable dujdicity at one point ; and 
the faults, which threw a shade over his virtues, 
must not be concealed or excused. Louis VII., for 
private ends, wished to maiTy his wife’s sister to a 
vassal whom he could trust, and chose one of his 
own relatives, the Count of Vermandois. But the 
count had a wife already, the sister of Count Theo- 
bald of Champagne. A divorce was wanted, an<l 
three compliant bishops were found to declare the 
previous marriage invalid. Theobald was a friend 
of Bernard’s, and a munificent benefactor of Clair- 
vaux ; both of them together denounced the scandal 
at Rome. Popes were jealous for their jurisdiction 
in the matter of divorces, and found suits from 
princes and nobles not a little gainful ;* the offence, 
itherefore, of marrying a second wife, without per- 
mission from head quarters, was punished with ex- 


Sismondi tells the story at full length ; and in two sen- 
tences gives a just and forcible dcscrii)tion of the iniquities 
which surrounded the Divorce Court in the Holy City : — 

“ n est vrai que les grands seigneurs, qui dcsiraient un 
divorce, pouvaient toujours trouver dans lour gencalogio 
quelque lien de parente avec Icurs femmes, et quclque pre- 
texte pour fairc casser Icur mariago. Une legislation de 
scandales et de paijures encourageait tour a tour dcs revela- 
tions honteuses et des declarations mensongiircs, dont la Conr 
de Rome se constitnait jugc ; et selon que les princes jouissaient 
ou non de sa favour, tantdt elle declarait nuls les mariagos les 
plus legitimes, tantxH elle refusait obstincment les divorces 
les plus necessnires .” — Hiatoire des Franfais XIJL, 390, 
391. 
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communication, and the offender and his people 
wei’e laid under an interdict. Louis grew angry 
at the treatment of his kinsman, and sent an army 
to waste Chami)agne. Theobald appealed to his 
vassals for support ; but they did not love him, 
and, instead of coming to his rescue, they answered 
that his friends, the monks, might help him if they 
would. Thus deserted, he sued humbly to the king 
for })eace ; and it was granted on condition that he 
should ol)tain from Rome, for the Count of Ver- 
mandois, a release from excommunication, and the 
withdrawal of the interdict. 

Through liernard’s influence the Count of Cham- 
pagne made sure of getting this favour from Inno- 
cent ; atul Bernard’s letter survives which carried 
the request to Rome — unimpeachable evidence, we 
must say, of bad faith, which contrasts strangely 
with his reputation for sanctity. “ It is a time of 
tril^ulation and of anguish,” he writes ; “ men die 
fast, and the poor are driven from their homes, and 
rich men are cast into prison till the very earth 
.seems to (juako for the burden that is laid upon it. 
Religion is despised, and faith and innocence are 
nowhere to be found. Your loyal son, and the 
Church’s tievoted champion. Count Theobald, has 
made certain terms with his enemies to prevent his 
lands being given over to desolation. He has 
bound himself by oath to procure the removal of 
the .sentence of excommunication which your worthy 
legate pronounced against the author of all this 
mischief, the wicked tyrant, and his wicked para- 
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mour. This px’omise was made at the solicitation 
of wise and faithful men, who said that you could 
easily do this without damaj^e to tho Church, since 
you could at any time repeal the sentence, and nmhe 
it irrevoeahle ; peace, they said, irould thereby he 
restored, and the crafty ones eanyht in their own 
craftiness." Thus holy men sued to him who was 
lord over the consciences of Christendom ! So 
completely were the first ]>rinciples of morality 
forgotten, while men professed to have the thunder- 
bolts of Heaven in their keeping ! 

The vear 1140 brought Bernard to a new stage 
in his career, and exhibited him to the eyes of 
Europe as the champion of the Orthodox Faith 
against the dangerous subtleties and irreverent 
speculations of Abelard. The place occupied by 
this man in the history of the twelfth century is a 
curious phenomenon, and tho details of his eventful 
life furnish a painful, but not uninstrnctive, com- 
mentaiy on the moral feeling, the ecclesiastical 
usages, and the intellectual development, of that 
particular era. Who was Abelard? A rnonh, to 
l>egin with, — to whom the cloister had been a ])lace 
of study, rather than devotion, and who came forth, 
at an early age, an accomplished dialectician, fur- 
nished with all the learning of tho Schools. lie 
could challenge Franco and the neighbouring 
kingdoms to the fence, with arguments for swords, 
and had never met his master. He was a disyrared 
monk, who, admitted to the intimacy of a beautiful 
girl by a fondly confiding guardian, when he was 
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verging on middle life, made the school-room a place 
of seduction ; and when the cruel revenge of her 
indignant relatives had published his offence to all 
the world, he neither piofessed himself a penitent, , 
nor lost his reputation as a teacher. After a 
temporaiy seclusion in a monastery' notorious for 
lax morals and discipline, where his proud and 
restless spirit led him to play the censor with small 
success, he o])ened a new school, and delivered 
lectures, to which students thronged from all 
quarters, men who wanted what he supplie4l. — 
subtle reasoning and brilliant eloquence on the 
deepest (jucstions of Philosophy and Theologj'. 
With discussions of this sort, the keen-sighted, 
])lain-speaking doctor mingled very startling decla- 
rations on the subject of priestly power, pouring 
contempt on ])cnanees and indulgences and absolu- 
tions, apart from repentance and faith and charity. 
Enemies were stirred up, — some who envied his 
growing rejmtjition, and others who were shocked 
by what was reported of his errors in doctrine ; 
zealous accusers were easily found, and })artial 
judges; and, long before Bernard had attained the 
position which made him a sort of arbiter in theo- 
logi(^al disputes, Abelard had been .summoned, as a 
suHiMjcted heretic, before a Synod convened at 
Soissons, and condemned without a hearing. None 
had daretl to cope with the practised logician in 
argument; but his Introduction to Theology was 
decreed to be a dangerous book, and, at the bidding 
of an archbishop, bucked by the Pope’s Legate, he 
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had to cast it into the flames with his own hand. 
Humbled for a while, he soon became more famous 
than ever. Thousands regarded him as the cham- 
pion of intellectual freedom, and resented his per- 
secution as the effort of fanatical monks and narrow- 
minded bigots to impose their own fetters on loftier 
and more adventurous minds. He retired in disgust 
from cities, and reared a monastery in the wilds, 
named the Paraclete, of which he became the 
uncousecrated abbot. There he gathered round 
him a little army of devoted disciples, who shared 
his poverty, built lowly hovels for shelter, and 
disiiersed themselves over Europe as the zealous 
propagators of opinions, whieh made free with the 
faults of churchmen, and assailed prevailing systems 
of thought with uncompromising boldness. 

Bernard and Abelard were by nature antago- 
nistic to each other. The lives of the two men, in 
contrast, says Dean Milman,* “ give the full mea- 
sure and perfect image of the time, in its iutellectual, 
as in its religious development.” Considering their 
position and temper, the extent of their fame, and 
the zeal of their disciples, an encounter could hardly 
be avoided. Bernard’s judgment on the Teacher of 
Philosophy 'had been carried to Rome in letters to 
the Pope j and thus it ran : — “ A new faith is ham- 
mered out in France. Disputations are held about 

• See History of Latin Christianity, Book VIII., Chap, v., 
for a masterly sketch of the New and Old Schools of philo- 
sophy in conflict, and their several aspects towards Theology 
and the Chnrch. 
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virtue and vice, with little regard to morality ; 
about the sacraments not according to the rule of 
faith ; and about the mystery of the Trinity ; not 
with simplicity or sobriety, but <iuitc in another 
strain. Master Peter, and Krnald, whose pestilential 
heresies you drove out of Italy, have stood up 
against the Lord, and against His Anointed. Cor- 
rupt are they, and have done abominable things, 
seducing unstable souls, and confounding moral 
distinctions. They throw dirt on the Church’s 
stainless purity, after the fashion of him who trans- 
forms himself into an Angel of light. We have 
escaped the roaring of Peter the Lion, who occu- 
pied the seat of Simon Peter ; but Peter the Dragon 
now cometh against us, to assail the doctrine of the 
holy Apostle.” Thus Bernaril railed at Abelard. 
Meanwhile Abelard and his disciides had their own 
thoughts about the School of the Prophets, who 
owned Bernard for their master. We find Bcren- 
garius, a devoted follower of Abelard, describing 
the current rumours as to the feats of the Abbot of 
Clairvuux, in a tone of ill-concealed irony. Address- 
ing Bernard, he writes : “ Already has winged fame 
dispersed the odour of thy sanctity throughout the 
world, vaunting thy merits and thy miracles. AVe 
boasted of our generation as pre-eminently happy, 
being glorified by the light of so brilliant a .star ; 
the world, we thought, ivas doomed to perdition, 
and was upheld by thy merits ; the very mercy of 
Heaven l>eing dependent on thy will, which con- 
trolled the seasons, fertili/ed the soil, and made the 
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eai’th bring forth its fruits. Such life hadst thou 
given to the Church by the I’ules thou hadst or- 
dained, that the very devils wei'e thought to roar 
at thy bidding, and we, meaner men, boasted of 
our blessed condition in having so powerful a pro- 
tector.” 

When such sounds w'ero heard in the two camps, 
the battle could not be far off ; and, accordingly, 
Abelard, who was jealous for his reputation, and 
loved the fray like any knight-errant, challenged 
Beruai’d to the proof, offering to defend i)ublicly 
what he had written, if his accuser w'ould bring 
definite charges before a competent tribunal. Ber- 
nard had no misgivings us to his cause, but some 
distrust of his own jmwers, as compared with the 
practised skill of the first disputant of his day. He 
would havC'declined the contest, and left the bishops 
and the Pope to deal with the offender, as one con- 
demned out of his own mouth ; but moved ])artly 
by the taunts of Abelard ami his party, and ])artly 
by the solicitations of his own friends, who thought 
that conflict could end only in victory, he came 
once again into public view. There was to be a 
great gathering at Sens on a given day. The body 
of a patron saint was to be moved from one sepulchre 
to another, and the King of France, with bishops 
and abbots, was to be present at the ceremony. 
Thither the champion/j went, and a disj)utation was 
to be held in the royal presence ; but, to the disap- 
pointment of both parties, there was no encounter. 
Bernard quoted passages from Abelard’s writings 
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which he branded as containing poisonous heresy. 
To the astonishment of the audience, longing as 
they did to hear the far-famed doctor, whose school 
was thronged by men from distant nations. Abelard 
contented himself with simply npj>caling to the 
Pope. Fi-esh letters were written by Bernard to 
Rome — to Innocent, and to individual cardinals by 
name — earnest, impassioned, almost dictating the 
sentence which should follow; and to his great 
delight, all that he asked was speedily granted. 
A letter was addressed To Henry and Su/nson, 
Arrlihisliojts ii f iSen-'t and Itheinis. and their suffra- 
yan.'i, and our trell-helored son, IJernard^ Abbot of 
Clairranx, in which, after some declamation re- 
s|)ccting Peter and the Rock, and a recapitulation 
of past heresies struck dow'ii by the arm of the 
Holy See, a single sentence condemned Abelard to 
perpetual silence, ami threatened with excoiumuni- 
cation all who favoured or defended his doctrine. 

Bernard, therefore, wjvs connueror again. Abe- 
lard was jiast sixty, ti humbled ami dis[>irited man, 
with little heart to prolong the contest, and utterly 
wanting in the fiery zeal which would risk his 
personal satety for the projiagation of a new creed. 
Arnold of Brcseia was made of different stuff, and 
fought the next battle with Rome on very different 
ground. Abelard hail made his appeal to philoso- 
phers and scholars. F rom i>ope, and i-ardinals, and 
lordly prelates, and clergy of all ranks, aincuablo 
only to ecclesiastical rule, Arnold appealed to the 
common sense and natural conscience of the people. 
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Abelard would have substituted new dogmas for 
the received faith of Christendom, but left the 
hierarchy untouched, and cared not who revelled 
in the Church’s heaped-up wealth so long as he 
might pursue his speculations freely in the schools. 
Arnold, like Wiclif in a later day, looked with 
burning indignation on arrogance, and luxury, and 
worldly pomp, and, too often, shameless licence, in 
the high places of the Church ; and the remedy, he 
thought, was to pauperise the clergy, to give the 
civil magistrate, not only jdenary jurisdiction over 
all spiritual persons, but the disposal of all lands 
and goods derived from the offerings of centuries, 
and to confine Christian teachers of every degree 
strictly to their official duties, which were to be 
remunerated at the discretion of the ruling power. 
The rulinff power, however, according to his theory 
of government, was to be neither king nor emperor, 
but a senate chosen freely by the people ; for he 
was a revolutionist in Church and State, — an honest 
thorough-going reformer and democrat, profoundly 
convinced that the world wjis out of course, by 
reason of the oppression of despots, and the falling 
away of the Church from apostolic simplicity, and 
sanguine enough to hope that a Christian rejmblic, 
filled with virtuous citizens, and administered with 
perfect equity, might be built upon the ruins of 
existing institutions. In France he had listened 
to the lectures of Abelard, and had doubtless caught 
something of the free, bold spirit of his master; 
but from the heresies, which formed the matter of 
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indictment against the philosopher, he was entirely 
free. In his native town of Brescia he px’eached 
his new doctrine, as to the people’s rights and the 
Church’s usurpations, till a flame was kindled 
throughout Lombardy, ami eager spirits in its prin- 
cipal cities began to look out for a golden age of 
liberty. The frightened bishops appealed to the 
Poj)e at the great Council of Lateran, convemed at 
Rome in the year 1139. Arnobl was condemned, 
but never heard, and, like many other reformers 
in a later day, he fled for safety to Zurich. Thither 
the male*lictions of Bernard pursued him. In a 
letter addressed to the Bishop of Constance, he 
pours forth a torrent of the hard names and fiery 
words which flowed so readily from his pen, and 
charged his correspon«lcnt, almost in the tone of 
command, to have the man seized aitd held fast, 
that he might not vent his poison elsewhere. ‘‘ I 
would that his doctrine were sound,*’ he Avrites, 
“even as his life is strict, for he is no gluttonous 
man or Avinebibber ; but, like iho devil himself, he 
hungers and thirsts for the blood of souls. Driven 
from his OAvn country, he Avanders abroad, <ts a 
raai'in(i lion, seehhuj ii'ho/n he mutf devour. Ilh 
mouth h full of vur.dutj and bitterues.'i, and h in feet 
arc smift to .shed blood. He is the enemy of the 
Cross of Christ, the soAver of strife, the disturber of 
the Church’s pence and unity, Avith teeth like 
arrows, and a tongue like a sharp sword.” This 
was the rhetoric to set off the charges ; btit the 
naked facts are contained in the statement to Avhich 
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no exception could be taken, — that Arnold had 
“ dared to arraign bishops, and to rail at ecclesiastics 
of every degree.” 

Arnold disappears for a time ; but his doctrine 
had become popular at Rome. None know so well 
as the people who dwelt nearest to the popes how 
truly the picture was drawn of a church corrupted 
by ambition, and exhibiting in her higher officers 
scandals which were a reproach to the Christian 
name. The traditional glories, too, of Rome, as 
she had once been, floated like a vision before the 
imagination of the men who saw in popes the suc- 
cessors of consuls and dictators ; and the very name 
of a republic had a witching sound in the ears of 
the conunon people. Innocent was dead ; a feeble 
old man succeeded him, and left the city in con- 
fusion after a reign of five months. Another 
election was followed by revolt ; the populace 
made themselves masters of the city, elected a 
governor with the title of Patneian, and told the 
cardinals that the time of liberation had arrived. 
Then came the novel incident of a Pope, Lucius II., 
mortally wounded in attempting to storm the Capi- 
tol ; but the weapons did not fall from the hands of 
the murderers, and the conflict was renewed. The 
pap^l throne seemed to totter, and suddenly there 
was a want of eager candidates for the vacant 
dignity. For once a pope had to be sought for, and 
he was found in the most unlikely place. The 
cardinals chose a Cistercian monk, a friend of Ber- 
nard’s, who neither dreamed of advancement nor 
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desired it, — a man of simple habits, content to live 
and die in obscurity, and supposed to be quite un- 
equal, in point of capacity and strength of character, 
to meet a crisis so full of peril. Bernard’s letters, 
on hearing the news, are very curious. None ever 
bowed with profoundcr reviu'ence before the Chair 
of St. Peter, and now a man was chosen to fill it 
who was a small man by his own side, one to whom 
he would find it difficult to submit his own judg* 
ment, — a devout servant of God, but not giftetl, as 
yet, with the qualifications Avhich would enable 
him to rule the Church with a strong hand. Thus 
he writes to the cardinals on hearing the news : 
“ May God forgive you ! but what have you done ? 
Here was a man buried out of life, and you have 
dragged him back again to the noisy world. He is 
like one who has fallen among thieves, for after he 
had escaped from the grasp of the devil, leaving 
behind him the baits of pleasure and ambition, you 
overtake and seize him. Is tber'' sense and reason, 
think you, when a pope dies, to rush upon a man 
who is living out of sight, a mere clown {rusti- 
eanutn), to bid him throw away his spade and 
hatchet, and straightway carry him off' to a pjilace, 
clothe him in purple, lift him to the chair of state, 
and gird him with a swortl to smite the nations ? 
The thing is absurd — absurd, or else a miracle. 
God, I know, has wrought wonders in ancient 
times ; Ho took David from the shoep-fold, and in 
like manner it may have been His good plea.sure to 
exalt our brother Eugcuius. Truly he is like an 
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iniunt plucked from the mother’s bosom, or a victim 
led away to sacrifice, so new and strange will be 
all his duties, after a life of solitude and contem- 
plation. Nevertheless, since the thing is done, and, 
us many say, is really God’s doing, let me entreat 
you to sustain your own handywork, and to follow 
the man you have thus exalted with loyal alfection 
and faithful ser\ ice.” 

To Eugenius himself, the new ])Oj)e. Bernard 
wrote in a fatherly strain, mingling wise and holy 
counsels with expressions of wonder and surprise. 
“ If Christ has sent you, you will reckon that you. 
like your Lord, have come )iot to he viinisieretl unto, 
hut to minister. Being the successor of Peter, you 
will remember Peter’s words. Not os heinij lords 
ocer God's heritofje, hut heintj ensotnjdes to the 
jioch. The Church of tlu^ saints everywhere has 
large exi)ectations from thee ; how much more, then, 
the house in which thou wast boi-ii and nurtured ! 
And shall not I rejoice with the rest ? Assuredly 
I do rejoice, but in the very moment of exultation 
fear and trembling cann* u])on me. For in losing 
the name of Father, which I must exchange now 
for that of Soil. I have not lost a father’s anxieties 
and a father’s tenderness. I look at the height 
above me, and then at tins .abyss which lielh beneath. 
I see whither you are lifted up, and dread a fall. 
Truly the phuie to which you have attained is one. 
of fearful elevation. It is holy ground, the ground 
on which the feet of Peter once stood. If thou 
shall turn from the w.ay of the Lord, remember his 
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toml) is there, and he will witness af^aiust thee. 
O for the ancient days, when the Apostles, instead 
of coveting silver and gold, were fishers of men I 
O that the heart of Peter may be given thee, as 
well as his place*, so that thou, too, shalt say. Thy 
money perish with thee!" 

Letters of fatherly advice were followed by letters 
of rather imix-rious dictation. Bernard’s eyes were 
ev'erywhere — in P’lance, in Italy, in Germany, in 
England, all at once. So, when there was a dispute 
about the archbishojtric of York, the Cistercian can- 
didate was preferred, and his rival assailed Avith 
ill-deserved i »*proachos. “ ^len say that I am p<ipe, 
not you,” we find him writing to Eugenius ; and 
come flocking to me with liusiness of all sorts. 
And Avell I may take a cause like this in hand, and 
try to smite down that idol that is set uj* in York, 
for I have aimed many blows in vain. The man 
Avho fills the [)lacc of Peter can destroy Anauias 
with one blow, and Sinem Magus with another ; 
and (to si)eak plainly) all men know that it belongs 
to the IJoinan Pontiff, and to him alone, to pro- 
nounce positively on the deposition of bishops. lie, 
therefore, is in fault, and none besides, if offenders 
are not chastised, or arc chastised less si'vert'ly than 
they deserve. What punishment should be adminis- 
tered to this man of York, or, rather, what con- 
founding judgments should light ui>on him, I leave 
your conseienco to deU'rmine.” 

Eugenius had ample occupation nearer home, for 
the turbulent spirit of the Roman populace was not 
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appeased. Arnold was among them again ; a con- 
test ensued between the sacerdotal and republican 
parties with alternate success. Bernard, as usual, 
wrote letters, telling the Romans that “the Pope 
was th^ir head, and the cardinals were their eyes ; 
that if they continued in rebellion tlnir city would 
be a laughing-stock to the world theii’ fathers had 
subdued, and the wealth of the nations would no 
longer flow to their churches;” but his eloquence 
was fruitless for once, and the war went on. The 
tide of democracy ran high for a while, and Rome 
was in the possession of men who proscribed the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes, and said that the 
people could choose their rulers better than the 
cardinals. Eugenius fled to France, and during his 
residence beyond the Alps the current saying, doubt- 
less, Ijecame true, that Bernard was the real pope. 
The new regime, however, could not last. Among 
that factious nobility, and that venal poj)ulace, there 
were no elements wherewith to build up a strong 
and self-sustained commonwealth. The potentates 
of Europe were on the Church’s side, and Eugenius, 
the clown, of whom so little was expected, proved a 
brave and energetic ruler; so, after a temporary 
disturbance, the revolutionaiy party was broken up, 
and things returned to their old course. 

Before these troubles were ended, another series 
of events had begun which abBort>ed the attention 
of Christendom, and more than repaired, all the 
recent defeats of the Papacy. News came from the 
East, in the year 1145, that Edes.sa, one of the 
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strongliolds of the Christians in the Holy Land, had 
been taken by the Saracens, and all the Christian 
inhabitants either put to the siword, or carried into 
captivity. The kingdom of Jerusalem was threat- 
ened, and its feeble defenders, to whom the territory 
conquered by the first Crusaders had descended, but 
who inherited none of the zeal, and little of the 
courage, of their fathers, besought help in piteous 
tones against the enemies of their faith. Euro})e 
was roused again ; bishops preached once more in 
the strain of Peter the Hermit; her captains re- 
peated the old war-cry, and mustered their retainers 
under banners which the Pope had blessed. The 
scenes of the last century were revived ; devout 
men sold their possessions to raise money for the 
war, and outlaws joined their company, hoping to 
do penance for their crimes, and old feuds were 
buried for a while amid the enthusiasm which was 
kindled in a million hearts at once. In such an 
atmosphere Bernard’s own spirit kindled to intenser 
fervour, and his words of burning eloquence were 
carried by swift-footed messengers through the cities 
and provinces of France. Her King, Louis VII., 
was in the prime of life, free from domestic troubles, 
panting for military reuown, and anxious to efface 
the memory of past ({uarrels with the Church by 
contributing to tlio Holy War his personal services, 
the valour of his knights, and the resources of his 
kingdom. In the spring of 1146 a council was 
assembled at Yezolay, which grew to a multitudi- 
nous gathering of all ranks, the like of which had 
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not been seen since Pope Urban’s memorable appeal 
at Clermont had been answered by the thundering 
cry of thirty thousand voices, It is the will of God ; 
If is the will of God. The King was there, 
and bishoj)S, abbots, counts, without number; but 
Bernard was the central figure. His pale coun- 
tenance and wasted frame spoke of labours beyond 
his strength, and of mortifications which were never 
intermitted through a life of ceaseless activity; but 
when he spoke, his vigour seemed almost super- 
human, and his persuasive or indignant words, 
uttered in tones of passionate earnestness, .swayed 
the multitude with' irresistible force, till The Cross, 
The Cross, became the universal cry ; and when 
thousan<ls of crosse.s, made ready for the occasion, 
would not satisfy the numbers who offered them- 
selves, the orator’s dress was torn to pieces, and the 
rags, rudely shaped into the holy badge, were handed 
on to the more importunate petitioners. 

Similar wonders were seen in Germany ; and, if 
we are to believe the contemjmrary chronicler.s, 
wonders of another kind l>csidcs, for whole chapters 
are filled with stories of the miracles of healing 
which Bernard wrought in the course of his cinmit. 
All that is recorded a.s having been done by the 
hands of the Apostles, to attest their mis.sion of 
peace, docs not amount to the twentieth part of 
what is ascriljed to the Prophet of Clairvaux, while 
engaged in exhorting Christian men to smite and 
not spare. For a time the EJmperor Conrad held 
back. Even a private conference with Bernard had 
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left him unmoved. He wsis a ])rudent, calculating 
man, and had not forgotten the falsified pi’cdictions, 
and terrible disasters of tlu; first Crusade. A .second 
interview was sought, and then the only an.swer 
that could be obtaineil was tliat he would make his 
decision known the next day. “ Then,” says Gau- 
frid, “while Mass was being performed, the Divine 
Spirit began to stir the soul of the saint, so that 
unsolicited, and quite contrary to his usual custom, 
ho said the day must not go by without a sermon. 
He preached, and towards the end of his discourse 
he addressed the Emperor, not tis a sovereign, but 
simply ns a man, with the utmost freedom. He 
painted the future judgment, — s])okc of (.'hrist on 
His throne with sinners before Him expecting their 
doom — represented the Lord Himself as issuing His 
commands, saying. What more nmld I hare done 
for thee, 0 man ? Hereupon ho began to enumerate 
all the gifts of Heaven bestowed with a lavish hand 
on the Kmi)eror — the pre-perity of his kingdom, his 
immense' resources, his skill in government, his 
strength and bravery, and so wrought upon his 
conscience, that with tears he exclaimed. I o7r« 
it all ; they are (rOiFs f/fj’ts ; I trill he an Inyrate 
no lunyer ; nom that lie Jlinmdf hatt tvarned and 
taiKjht me, I am renal red to he Jlin nerrant. Then 
the people raised a shout till the very earth .shook 
with the sound, and straightway the Emperor took 
the cross, and a banner was taken from the altar 
and put into his hand, to bo borne by himself against 
the Infidel. That sclf-samu evening, hard by the 
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chapel where the saint had celebrated mass, a lame 
boy received strength to walk, and I mas hy ivhen 
the miracle was wrought.^* 

The lame boy has to be accounted for, and num- 
bers more of whom the same report was given. We 
can hardly suppose that these cases were carefully 
sifted on the sj)ot ; and nervous complaints, for 
which an excited imagination will undouljtedly work 
a cure, may have been confounded with crippled 
limbs or impaired senses. The eye-witness who 
describes them, a monk of Clairvaux, we would fain 
hope was not a mere fabricator of lies. But certain 
it is that a detailed narrative was sent to his convent, 
in which it was distinctly asserted that blind, and 
lame, and sick, and men possessed with devils, 
flocked in crowds to the i)reaeher, and went away 
sound and whole. We fear it must Jje added that 
Bernard knew what was written by his friend, and 
countenanced the belief that Apostolic powers were 
entrusted to him for the special purpose of authen- 
ticating his mission, and drawing recruits to the 
crusading armies. These riddles of medimval story 
we must leave men to solve as they will. The 
hardihood of assertion in this cas(; is prodigious, 
looking at the number and nature of the marvels 
recorded ; but it seems to have been matched by 
the credulity of the readers, for neither the reality 
of the incidents, nor the good faith of the narrator, 
seems to have been questioned in that age, when all 
that exalted the reputation of churchmen, or fell in 
with popular superstitions, was received with 
greediness. “ These miracles,” says a modern bio- 
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jfrapher, Ratisbonne, “ descri1)e(l by eye-witnesses 
in an unbroken series, and in a style at once terse 
antf lively, make up a volume so large that it is 
impossible for us to detail them all to our readers. 
They grew, moreover, to such a number, that the 
writers at last gave in, and felt they could tell no 
more.” A comlensed narrat ive ; a large lx)ok ; a 
portion only of the facts given ; and every fact a 
miracle wrought more than a thousand years after 
the death of the Apostles — so stands the tale Avhich 
Roman Catholic writers believe and propagate to 
this hour ! From Spires, Bernard made for the 
Rhine, and after stopping at Binzen, Coblentz, and 
other ])laces, found his way to Cologne. At the 
last-mentioned place, we are told, the house in which 
he stopped was besieged from morning till evening, 
so that none could come in or go out ; the saint stood 
at a Avindow and blessed the multitude outside,; the 
sick Avex’e conveyed to him by a ladder placed in the 
street, and <luring the four days of his residence more 
mirarlea were wrought than the chronicler can 
enumerate. From the Rhino ho went through 
Flanders, and at Macstricht, at Liege, at Mods, at 
Valenciennes, at Cambray, the same authorities 
inform us, prodigies without number followed his 
line of march. So the. account swells, the definite 
grows up to the indefinite, and there seems to be 
no limit to the appetite of the wonder-mongers — a 
hundred or a thousand miracles Ixcing as easily 
swallowed as the first lialf-dozon. 

Wo moderns are sceptics in these matters, because 
pretended miracles, wo find, when put into the 
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crucible of strict iiivestifjation, and canvassed by 
men who are not predetermined to believe, turn out 
to 1)6 miserable impostures, or stranj^c incidents 
which may be explained by a inference to natural 
causes. We are convinced that God does not 
lightly suffer the disturltance of those laws by which 
He rules the world, and that miracles are reserved 
for those solemn occasions when projdicts, who 
declare His will among mankind, need visible cre- 
dentials to attest their mission. But the writers, from 
whom we arc (juoting, if their subject be a saint whom 
they desire to exalt, or some cause has to be recom- 
mended to which the Church, by her highest rulers, 
has pledged her reputation, seem to think a mimcle 
no more out of course than the common incidents 
of life. So this same Gaufri<l, who tells us about 
the lame b((y, and tlie untold number of miracles 
wrought in Germany and Flanders, also gravely 
informs us that Bernard played the cattle doctor 
with good success, blessing sick sheep and oxen, 
and sometimes reproached the Steward of the Con- 
vent for letting the beasts die, which might have 
fed the poor, instead of calling in his aid in time, — 
moreover that ho had a tender heart for all animals, 
and when he walked in the woods, and saw a hare 
pursued by the hounds, or a haAvk in flight after its 
prey, he Avould make the sign of the Cross, and 
straightway the pursuer would be i)()werless, and 
the saint would tell the hunters tlnit their sport 
was spoiled for that day. William of Thierry has 
another story, which is a sample of many more, — 
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that oil ono occasion, when Bernard was officiating 
at tlu! dedication of a new chapel, the flics were 
so troublesome as to make it difficult to proceed 
with the religious service ; whereupon Bernard, not 
knowing imw else to get rid <.f the annoyance, cried 
out, I (wroinmvii irate, yon ; and next day they 
were found ilead on the ch ipel floor, and carried 
out l»y pails-full. 

When the Crusade was resolved ujion. a leader 
was W'anteil. Who shall he the Cajitain of the 
Lord’s host?” was the (juestion jiroposcd to a great 
meeting a.-semhled at Chartres, and the people 
answered with one voice, lirnionl xhoU lend int ; 
God trill then hlexx onr (inns, and all one deshjns 
ai/ainst the Infidel shall jtrosjier. Baronins in re- 
porting this fact, says, “All the world will hear 
with astonishment that by an unanimous vote the 
Abbot of Clairvaux was promoted to the command 
of the expedition, and was called to march at the 
head of the oHicers and s.-hlicrs.” As there was 
an universal belief that, in preaching the Crusade. 
Bernard had w'rouglit rniraides of healing too many 
to be counted, the decision .seems to have been a 
wise on<‘, and hardly need astonish any body. 
Reasonably might it be expected that, if God had 
thus owned the work in its eomraencement, Ilis 
arm would not be shortened as it advanced towards 
completion, and that the saint would be permitted 
to spread confusion through the Saracen ranks. 
Generalship might he Avorth much, — hut ono who 
could heal with Avords of blessing, might put armies 
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to flight by his cursing ; and who so likely to daunt 
the foe ? Who so fit to put courage into the hearts 
of the faithful? Strange to say, Bernard did not 
absolutely decline the honour, but referred the 
matter to the Pope. “ I neither sought it,” he says, 
in writing to Eugenius shortly afterwards, “nor 
did I desire it ; indeed, if I can measuni my own 
powers, it is impossible that I should undertake 
such a burden. Who am I to set the battle in 
array, or to lead armed soldiers into action ? But 
your wisdom needs not my teaching ; all that I can 
tell you is perfectly known already. Only, by the 
love you have ever shown me, I pray you, let me 
not be at the mercy of man’s caprice ; l>ut do you, 
whose prerogative it is, seek counsel from God, and 
take care that all shall be done according to His 
will.” 

In the same letter we have a specimen of Ber- 
nard’s hortatory strain, even when he was writing 
to the Pope. “You were my son onee, and now 
you are my father,” we have heard him saying; 
but it was difficult for him to realize the altered 
relation, and the master’s tone breaks out in ])as8ages 
like these, — “ The cause is too grave, let me say, 
and the intere-its are too vast, to allow of lukewarm- 
ness or timidity. The waters have entered into 
the very soul of Christ; they have touched the 
apple of Ilis eye. The time is come when the 
sword of Peter must bo drawn, for the Lord is 
suffering afresh in the very scene of His first 
passion. You have the Apostle’s office, and must 
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not decline from his zeal. Shame it would be to 
keep the ruler’s place, and neglect the duties which 
belong to it. Listen to the Saviour’s voice exclaim- 
ing, — I fjo to Jerumlew- to he cnicijicd afre.sk.* 
If others are deaf to that voice, or hear it with 
indifference, the successor of Peter must not play a 
double part. No ; ho will sj)eak the very words of 
his great forerunner, and say, — Thoiujh all men 
.shall he offended became of Thee, yet will I never he 
offended. Friend of the bridegroom, prove thyself 
a friend, in the time of necessity. If you love as 
ho did, who was thrice questioned about his love, 
with all your heart and, mind and .soul and strenyth, 
then you will have no reserve, no half measures, 
while Ilis bride is in peril. Nbthing will be 
grudged in such a cause ; all that you have of every 
sort, — bodily strength and holy zeal, care and pains, 
power and influence, — all will be freely spent. 
For the very foundations of the Church are shaken, 
and with your utmost powers you must strive to 
avert the impending ruin.” 

Strange, that one to whoimall Christian privileges 
and obligations were solemn realities — one who 
knew so well that the kingdom of God was “ right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 
and that its citizenship had nothing of a local cha- 
racter about it — should write and talk, as though 
religion must perish out of the earth if Saracens 

Alluding to a well-known tradition as to an incident in 
St. Peter’s life shortly before his martyrdom. 
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possessed the Holy City ! The first Crusaders 
had more of excuse ; the disgrace and disaster 
which had followed in their train should have kept 
wise meu, for a century at least, from a repetition 
of the same extravagances. But Bernard’s letter 
To the Clei'tjy and People of Pastern Germany 
and Parana is sadly wanting in sobriety ; and, 
being addressed to those whom he wished to enlist 
as soldiers of the Cross, w'as likely to be yet more 
fatally deceptive. He was the man nicjst revc-red 
in Christendom. Ilis Avord Avas like an oracle to 
the learned and the simple. None Avould desj)air 
of God’s favour Avhom he had l)itlden to ho])e. 
Gladly, therefore, would men, whose consciences 
were burdened AA'ith crinn*, and who loved a life of 
adventure, listen to exhortations like the following : 

Pehold, now is the accept ed. time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation. The earth heaves and quakes, 
Ixjcause the God of Heaven is losing His oAvn land— 
that in Avhich the Saviour taught in old time, and 
where for thirty years He lived as a man among 
men — the land ma<le famous liy His miracles, sanc- 
tified by Ilis blood, and ennobled by the lii'st glories 
of His resurrection. For our sins, the enemies of 
the Cross have raised their impious heads, and 
wasted the Land of Promise Avith the edge of the 
sword. And noAv, if some do not go to the rescue, 
I tremble lest the enemy should break into the City 
of God, pollute the Holy Places which are crim- 
soned with the blood of the spotless Ljunb, and 
utterly spoil the scenes amid which our rcdeiujition 
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was accomplished. The Lord God might scud 
twelve legions of Angels to defend His own inherit- 
ance ; or He might speak the word, and the land 
would he cleared of infidels ; hut He chooses worms 
for His work, and then puts us on our trial. Con- 
sider, sinner.s, how He longs and labours for your 
salvation. He desires not your destruction, but 
that you may be converte<l and live. He conde- 
scends to invite into His service murderers, robbers, 
adulterers, i)erjured persons, and criminals of every 
degree, as if they were a righteous seed ; and what 
is this but a heaven-sent opportunity, an offer of life 
such as couid be devised only by Eternal Wisdom ? 
Thou brave soldier, thou man who delightest in war. 
now thou mayest go into battle without danger ; 
for in this warfare conquest is glory, and death 
is gain. If thou <lost desire to trade to advantage, 
and to be rich for this world, I will show thee a 
good market. Take on thee the badge of Christ, 
and thou shalt obtain a pardon for all the sins 
which thou shalt confess with a contrite heart. 
Buy the material only of which the cross is made, 
and it is worth but little ; plant it on thy shoulder 
with a devout heart, and, assuredly, thou shalt enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

Ill-regulated zeal is almost sure to be accompanied 
with cruelty or intolerance ; and in the middle ages, 
whenever the minds of men were exoitetl by pas- 
sionate appeals which touched the heju't of Christen- 
dom, the unhappy Jews were almost sure to suffer. 
The transition was not very abrupt from the Ma* 
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horaedan invader to the descendants of the men 
who crucified the Lord. If a Saracen were lawful 
prey because, by the accident of his birtli, he lived 
in the land once trodden by the footsteps of the 
Redeemer, why might not the people l)c punished 
whom God had scattered into all lands as a righteous 
judgment for their fathers’ sin ? vSo thought Peter 
the Venerable, Al»bot of Cluny, Bernard’s friend, 
and a man whose authority was second oidy to 
Bernard’s own among the devouter portion of his 
countrymen. “ Little profit were it,” he wrote to 
the King of France, “ to hunt down th(‘ enemies of 
the Christian faith in far distant lands, if these 
blaspheming Jews may pour contempt on the Name 
of Christ, and trample the holy Sacraments under 
their feet. I counsel not that they shotibl be killed, 
but only to Inive them punished according to their 
wickedness ; and what more righteous than to strip 
them of the goods which have all been gotten ]>y 
fraud?” Another monk, Rodolph by name, went 
further, and preached a rival crusade, which pre- 
sently became as popular as that on which the 
Abbot of Clairvaux had lavished so much zeal and 
eloquence. Along the banks of tlie Rhine a fresh 
persecution of the ill-fated race began. “ They 
were usurers and .spoilers of the faiiliful ; their 
goods were forfeited, and might lawfully be seized ; 
they were blaspheming dogs, unfit to live and in 
several towns at once, where they were envied for 
their wealth, and hated for their creed, the sentence 
was carried out by popular frenzy. Bernard rose 
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up, at once, as the cham])ion of the oppressed. He 
confronted the false prophet at Metz, and com- 
manded him, in a tone of autliority, to retire to his 
convent, and not preach till he was sent. He 
wrote letters to the German bishops, beseeching 
them to restrain the niadne.ss of the people, and to 
respect the descendants of the patriarchs, for whom 
God yet had purpose of menry. A touching record 
of these events is left us by a Jew who saw many 
of the atrocities, and gratefully acknowledges that 
Bernard was the preserver of his brethren. “ We 
were in straits,” ho says, “ like a woman in ti’avail. 
and we cric<t unto the Lord, O Lard, have piti/ on 
us for Tht/ ijreat Name's sahe! And the Lord lis- 
tened to our cry, and remembered His covenant. 
He raised up against the son of Belial a religious 
man, called Bernard of Clairvaux, and he said, 
March for Zion; defend the sejadrhre if our 
Lord; hut touch not the Jeu's, for thei/ are of the 
Jiesh and blood of Messiah. Thus spoke tlip wise 
man ; and the voice was ]iowerful, for all men 
esteemed and loved him. So the fire of their anger 
was quenched. Yet the priest who spake for us 
had received neither bribe nor ransom from the 
Jews ; ho spoke out of his loving heart, which 
suggested good words for Israel. Praise be to Him 
who saves and comforts His people. Amen.” 

In the summer of 1147, says Si>mondi, Louis 
VII. had under his command seventy thousand 
horsemen, armed with lances and cuii’asses, besides 
soldiers of meaner rank ; a mixed multitude of pil- 
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griins of both sexes, old and young, followed the 
camp; so that more than a hundred and fifty tliousand 
persons all together descended the valley of the 
Danube on their way to the Holy Land. In the 
course of the following year mismanagement, dis- 
sensions, treacherous guides, lack of ])rovisions, 
want of discipline, laxity of morals, had left this 
ill-assorted host at the mercy of their enemies, and 
the bulk of them had perished on the plains or 
among the mountains of Syria. For a while the 
King did not dare to face his angry subjects, and 
when he was driven home, in November, 1149, he 
returned in l)orrowed ships, with a suite of two or 
three hundred followers. The eyes of men were 
naturally turned to Bernard. Where wa.s the ful- 
filment of his glowing prophecies ? Was the saint 
a deceiver ? Were his prayers and his Idessings of 
no account ? W'as it all a mistake that Christendom 
was bound to arm, and immolate fr<;sh victims on 
the sojl which was fattened already with the blood 
of believers and infidels ? These questions were 
asked by widows and orphans in a thousand desolate<l 
homes ; by men who had impoverished themselves 
to procure horses and weapons for a little band of 
retainers ; by devotees who thought the honour of 
Christ involved in the recovery of the strongholds 
of Palestine ; and by grasping nobles who hoped for 
principalities in the con(iuered territory. Bernard’s 
heart was torn with anguish — the disappointment 
of his own hopes, the discomfiture of Christian 
soldiers, the reproaches of his countiymeu, all made 
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up a load almost too heavy for him to bear ; but 
when he was saddest he had no misgivings as to 
the past, no sound escaped him which implied that 
ho had hoped too ardently, or promised too lightly 
in the name of Heaven. In his famous work De 
Comhleratione, addressed some time afterwards to 
Pope Eugenius, he formally vindicates himself from 
these charges, and re-asserts his prophetical claims. 
“ True,” he says, “we did cry peace, and there was 
no peace. True, the Christian host has been wasted 
by famine and the sword, and their carcases lie in 
the wilderness. True, the spirit of contention fell 
upon our princes, and God let them wander out of the 
way. Shall men, then, dare to blame what they can- 
not comprehen<l ? Did not IMoses })romi^e to lead 
the children of Israel into the promised land, and 
did he not fail in his promise ? Surely we are not 
to ascribe that unhappy restdt to the leader’s rash- 
ness. God gave him the word of command ; God 
wrought with him ; God confirmed the word by 
signs following. ‘ Jiut the people,’ you say, ‘ were 
a stiff-necked people, for ever striving with God and 
His servant Moses.’ And what were the men whose 
fate we are considering ? At every stage of their 
march were they not turning back in heart to 
Egypt ? What wonder, then, that they, too, should 
perish for their sins ? But, perhaps, the cavillers 
will say, ‘ What sign showest thou ? How shall we 
know that God spake by thy mouth ? ’ I am silent : 
to that question I answer not j let my modesty In? 
spared. Do you answer for me, or, rather, answer 
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for yourself. You know what you saw and heard, 
and what God Himself inspired you to say.” Cer- 
tainly defeats, and losses, and disa])pointments were 
wasted on the man to whom it was as certain that 
his own inward convictions were ]>romptiugs of 
Heaven as that a Divine voice hail once cried to 
Moses fi’om the hush. Assuredly the sins of the 
Crusaders were abundant enough to account for 
disasters in the way of judgment. But past ex- 
perience might have led a discerning seer to ex})ect 
them all ; and as Bernard had lioasted in former 
days that rohliei’s, murderers, jind hlaspheincrs were 
mustered in crowds iinder the sacrcil lianner, a far- 
sighted ])rudence would have dictated some reserve 
as to their behaviour, and less confident prognosti- 
cations of success. 

Hopes once kindled in a breast like Bernard's 
were not easily extinguished. When the time of 
his departure was at hand, and the tired jiilgrim 
was longing for his dismissal, we find his thoughts 
divided between the glories of the New Jerusalem 
and the land in which the Saviour once dwelt, 
where Christians had been disgraced, and the in- 
fidel had triumphed. Writing, in the last year of 
his life, to an uncle, a Knight Templar, a brave 
and good man, whom he dearly loved, and who had 
expressed a wish to come from Palestine to see the 
venerated abbot once more at Clairvaux, lie thus 
pours forth the yearnings of his devout and affec- 
tionate nature: — “ How shall I answer you, when 
you say you long to sec me, and leave me to say 
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whether you shall come. Truly I desire the meet- 
ing, too, hut I fear to advise it. To bring you 
hither is to deprive Palestine of one who is reported 
among its bravest champions. Yet, perchance, if 
you come, others will he moved to accompany you 
when you return, and so the Church of God will be 
the gainer; for here all hold you in high esteem. 
Then you may be able to say with the Patriarch 
Jacob, ‘ M^ith my I crossed this Jordan, and 
now I pass it with two hands' And be sure the 
Lord’s arm is not shortened; He will yet work 
wonders, that all the earth may know that it is 
better to trust in the Lord than to pnt any eonfi- 
denre in princes. Come soon, if you come at all ; 
for I am like a victim ready to be offered. You 
have well >aid, in comparing yourself to an insect, 
for what is ours but an insect life ? What are we 
but ants, wearying ourselves with trifles? Well 
may we ask, with the wise man, What profit hath 
a man for all his labour under the sun i O let us 
rise higher than the sun ; let us mount up to 
Heaven, and have our thoughts and affections there 
before our bodies are transported thither. Yes, my 
uncle, earth is a battle-field. We must fight here 
for Him who liveth in the Heaven of heavens; 
there we shall rest from our labours, and receive 
our crown.” 

Bernard’s work De Conside rat tone, from which 
we have (luoted already, occupied him at intervals 
during the brief remainder of his life. It was a 
legacy of love to his friend Eugenius. It 
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noble protest against the ecclesiastical corruptions 
of the (lay, and a fearless, magnanimous attempt to 
bring the practice of the papal administration into 
conformity with his own pure and lofty ideal. It 
is an imperishable record of abuses which the best 
men in the Romish Church were for ever loathing, 
but which all their efforts failed to eradicate, while 
princes in turn found their gain in an appeal to 
Rome, and the priesthood were an army of obser- 
vation scattered over Europe, with common objects, 
apart from those of the people, and the laity had 
not yet begun to suspect the sacerdotal doctrine 
which enabled one privileged class to wield the 
powers of the world to come with such terrible 
effect. 

Morally, for the last twenty years of his life, 
Bernard man Pope — that is, on all religious and 
ecclesiastical questions he was the one person whose 
decisions were respected by devout and undevout 
men, all through Christendom, as having more 
weight and authority than those of any other living 
man. He lectured Ilonorius, ho chose Innocent, 
he ruled Eugenius. Councils were hardly needed 
when it was known beforehand that, if they contra- 
dicted Bernard, more than half the world would 
think they were mistaken, and that the abbot was 
the safest interpreter of the divine counsels. At 
the same time, theoretically, ho was the most 
obedient son of the Church. In the papacy ho saw 
the visible embodiment of law and order. While 
consciousness of power and his intensity of feeling 
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made him eager to direct, control, and persuade, 
where great objects were at stake, his humility led 
him to desire, above every thing, that the burden 
of actual government should be cast on some 
one officially responsible for the result. To know 
the will of God was his predominant wish, his 
daily prayer, and the living voice he thought must 
expound it with commanding authority ; to Rome, 
therefore, the traditiona’ seat of empire, he looked 
always with mingled feelings of profoundest rever- 
ence and painful anxiety. Hence the didactic 
treatise wc speak of, which might be styled the 
whole duty of the Popes ; hence the plain-spoken 
denunciations of scandals which he thought were 
mere excrescences on a lovely form, “ all glorious 
within;” hence the exposure, by an unimpeachable 
witness, of evils which Luther proclaimed, four 
centuries afterwards, to more willing ears. Some of 
the passages, in which Bernard refers to notorious 
facts, are so curious a portion of the history of 
the times that wo shall venture on some rather 
lengthened extracts. After a graceful apology, in 
which he speaks of Eugeuius as a poor man lifted 
up to power, yet still poor in spirit ; as one whom 
he must pursue, in all fortunes, with the tenderness 
of a mother ; as one whom love prompts him to 
admonish, though to men he should seem guilty of 
mad presumption in doing so, he thus proceeds : 

“Where, then, shall I begin? Where but with your 
worldly engagements, for whieh, indeed, I pity you most of all. 
Yes, I pity you, and add my grief to yours, if indeed you 
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grieve on your own behalf; ami if not, then I grieve for you 
all the more, because the limb that is without feeling is the 
least sound, and tlic patient that is unconscious of disease is 
in sorest peril. Why is it, let me ask, tliat you arc busied 
with suits and suitors from morning till evening ? I would 
indeed that sufficient unto the day tcere the evil thereof; but 
even your nights arc invaded. Hardly enough sj)ace is left 
for needful repose, and then you are rou.scd to licar men’s 
bickerings again. Patience is an excellent virtue no doubt ; 
but in these matters I wish you would be less patient. Un- 
consciously you arc living the life of a slave, and I would 
that you should know and feel it. Wake up, T beseech you, 
and shake olF the yoke ; for a yoke it is, whether you be 
the slave of one or many. As things arc, you are never free, 
never safe ; every where you are pursued with clamour, and 
pressed to the earth with this sharnefn! burden. Think not 
to answer me with the words of the Aj>ostle, Though I he 
free from men^ yet have I made myself servant unto all. Was 
it to help them in getting filthy lucre that the AjX)stlc servbd 
his brethren ? Did men of ambition, and covetous persons, 
and others guilty of simony, and sacrilege, and uneleanne^s, 
come flocking to him from all parts of the world, monsters 
among men, to beg for ecclesiastical j)refcnnent, or to get 
themselves confirmed in their newly-found honours by hi.s 
apostolic authority? More worthy of your office surely, better 
for your own soul, more gainful to the Church of (’hrist, 
would he the resolve to listen to* that other saying of St. Paul, 
Ye are howjht vnth a price ; be not ye the .servants of men. 
What more unwortliy of the Snpreme Pontiff' than to be 
toiling (lay and night in Huch matters, and lor such men ? 
Where is the time for prayer, for instructing the pe<jple, f(jr 
edifying the Church, for meditating on tlic law of the LordV 
Every day, indeed, there is the sound of laws in the palace; 
but Justinian is the lawgiver, not God.” 

Ecclesiastical courts have had a bad nnmo in 
our own day ; but at Rome, in the twelfth century, 
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they seem to have been ten times worse. The 
inconvenience of a foreign jurisdiction, with the 
expense and delay of carrying suits to Italy from 
Paris and London and Madrid, could be compen- 
sated only by the hope of a fairer tribunal, and a 
sentence pronounced by One wise above the sons of 
men. Were the Pope and his officers no better, 
then he was sure to be worse, for the purposes of 
impartial justice, than average men, tolerably ac- 
quainted with the laws sind habits of their country- 
men, and chosen by tludr own rulers to settle 
disputes between man and man. Let us hear what 
the friend of Eugenius thought of the Papal Courts, 
when appeals were carried thither from all parts of 
Europe, and a golden harvest was reaped by a 
privileged class of advocates who lived on the spoil 
of Christian nations. After reminding the Pope 
that Apostles sometimes stood at the bar, but never 
sat on the judgment seat, — that popes in former 
days, like the blessed Gregory, had found leisure 
for study and devotion even in troublous times, — 
he admits that things .ue strangely altered, anti 
that men would stare and wonder now-a-days if 
Church rulers were to say to suitors, as our Lord 
once said. Who mode 3fe n judQi' or a di rider over 
you? Yet if modern custom must rule, and not 
the precedents of ancient piety, at least, he says, 
let the business of your courts bo conducted in a 
lawful and seemly manner. “ As it is,” he Avrites, 
“ the practice is execrable, quite unfit, not merely 
for the Church, but even for the Forum. I marvel 
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how your pious ears can tolerate the war of words 
which proves, not a help, but a hindrance, to the 
discovery of truth. Put an end to these corrup- 
tions, and stop the mouths of men who are practised 
orators on the side of wrong, — whose very trade is 
falsehood. The causes which must of necessity 
come before you, I would have you hear carefully, 
and decide quickly, but put an end to the delays 
•which are invented on purpose to frustrate the ends 
of justice, or to bring more suitors to the net. 
Men do not blush to bring causes into court which 
have trickery stamped on the very face of the 
pleadings, thereby publishing their own shame in 
the face of day. The Church, in fact, is full of 
intriguers ; and seems no more shocked at their 
acts than the den of robbers is shocked by the 
plunder which it hides.” 

Sorely does the writer bewail the pomp and state 
which have gathere<l round the })opes, — the swarm 
of servants, the costly garments decked with gold 
and jewels, the milk-white horse, tlu! attendant 
guards recalling the example not of Peter the 
Apostle, but of Constantine the Emperor. “ I know 
that much of this is forced upon you by custom,” 
he says, “for humility is held disgraceful by the 
courtiers who surround you. You have your abode 
not among sheep, but among wolves ; for in your 
vast city not a roan recognizes your authority save 
for the hope of gain. Yet you are the Physician, 
remember, of the wrong-doers. You must not 
cease to be a pastor, but must try to convert them ; 
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iind, among other things, you must accept the 
burden of royal state which is imposed upon you as 
a necessity, showing all the while that you do not 
covet it. Call to miud the best examples of bygone 
times, and imitate the temperance and self-denial 
of legates and others, whose praise is in the 
Churches. Rise up, and show yourself what the 
Pope, as Christ’s vicar on earth, is really designed 
to be, — the Model of Pietif, the people’s Teacher, 
the Defender of the Faith, the lieftaje of the 
Friendless, the Upholder of the Latrs, the dread of 
Tjf rants, the Father of Kiiajs.” 

Assuredly, in all this there was ample matter for 
Consideration; and a reforming j)ope, with Bernard 
for ]»rime minister, might have cleared away much 
that was a scandal to Christendom. But the days 
of both were numbered. Eugenius died lirst in 
July 1153, and Bernard survived his friend only 
six weeks. Beyond all expectation, the feeble, 
attenuated frame had held out for nearly forty years 
after the period when his friend, the Abbot William, 
had put him under iue<iical treatment, and com- 
mandeil the temporary seclusion from active duties 
which had led to such unsatisfactory results. The 
active spirit appeared to have triumphed over 
natural infirmities, and, while his limbs would 
carry him abroad, no labour was refused by which 
he hoped to effect something for the good of his 
brethren, or the Church’s peace; but at sixty- 
three it seemed as if the frail tabernacle could 
hold out no longer, and he spoke »md wrote to 
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friends like one who had but to lie down and die. 
Then, in the very last month of life, the Arch- 
bishop of Treves came to him with an urgent 
request that he would try to heal some <lisputes 
between the burghers of Metz and the neighbour- 
ing barons, which had broken out into actual war- 
fare. Ilis last active labour, therefore, was an 
embassy of peace ; the journey was undertaken in 
the hope of preventing bloodshed, an<l bringing 
violent men to reason, and he succei‘de<l when all 
other mediators had failed. The two ])artie3 were 
ranged on the o^)osite banks of the Moselle, each 
eager for the fray ; at the first inlervi<‘w his remon- 
strances and entreaties were in vain; the (juarrel 
must be fought out, said the barons, and the bui ghers 
tamed into submission. “Never fear,” he said, to 
his friends ; “our hopes will yet be realised ; God 
hath revealed to me in a ilream that the proposed 
terms will be accepted.” In the middle of the 
night a message came from the armed knights to 
the effect that the war should cease ; and on an 
island in the middle of the river, next day, Ber- 
nard presiding as umpire, complaints were heard, 
redress was promised, and the kiss of peace was 
given. 

Ilis strength was almost spent, but In; was per- 
mitted to return, and breathe Ids last sigh amid his 
children at Clairvaux. It was a sad, yet animating 
scene, that was witnessed in his dying chamber, the 
grief of those who loved and revered him as the 
faithful counsellor, and most affectionate of friends. 
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breaking through all restraints, and the; dying saint 
gatlieriug all his strength to address to them a few 
broken sentences, to be stored up in their memories 
as the choicest of their treasures. Solemnly, yet 
tenderly, he exhorted them to be faithful to their 
vocation, and then left with them, as his parting 
exhortation, the words addressed by St. Paul to his 
Thessalonian converts. We heseceh you, brethren, 
find exhort you, by flu Lord Jesus, that as ye have 
received of us hoiv ye ouyht to ivalh, and to please 
God, so ye n'ould abound more and more . 

For this is the ivill of God, even your sanetijieation. 
Bishops and abbots, who had flocked up to the 
monastery when he was reported to be near his end, 
were among the mourning spectators ; and when 
all was over, seven hundred monks, collected from 
the surroumling country, chanted the funeral hymn, 
as his remains were carried to their last resting- 
place in the adjoining chapel. 
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“ Under Innocent III.,” says Dean Milman, “ the 
papal power rose to its utmost height. The essen- 
tial inherent supremacy of the spiritual over the 
temporal power, as of the soul over the body, as of 
eternity over time, as of Christ over Cmsar, as of 
God over men, was now an integral part of Chris- 
tianity. There was a shuddering seuse of impiety 
in all resistance to the ever-present rule; itrecpiired 
either the utmost strength of mind, desperate 
courage, or desperate recklessness, to confront the 
fatal and undefined consequences of such resistance. 
The popes have not merely claimed, they have 
established many precedents of their light, to ex- 
communicate sovereigns, and so of virtually releasing 
subjects from allegiance to a king under a sentence 
of outlawry; to call sovereigns to account, not 
merely for flagrant outrages on the Church, but for 
moral delinquencies, especially those connected with 
marriage and concubinage; to receive kingdoms, 
by the cession of their sovereigns, as feudal fiefs ; 
to grant kingdoms which had no legitimate lord, or 
of which the lordship was doubtful or contested, or 
such as were conquered from infidels, barbarians, 
or heretics.” Such was the system which Inno- 
cent was called to administer when Pope Cclcstine 
III. died. 
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More than a century had now elapsed since the 
death of Gregory VII. Between the two men, who 
together built up the fabric of Pajial domination to 
its towering height, we are glad to have passed under 
review the career of one who diil more than either, 
possibly, to reconcile mankind to the claims and exac- 
tions of Rome, but whr.se aims were of a nobler kind, 
and whose saintly character entitles him to a high 
place on the roll of Christian worthies. We turn now 
to one who, like Gregory, sought to make all human 
power subordinate to his own, and pursued his scheme 
of conquest with an energy and perseverance which 
have never been surpassed. Many circumstances 
favoured his enterprise. Ilis task was all the easier 
for the ground already won by his great predeces- 
sor, and much had occurred in the interval which 
made Christendom more willing to admit the 
Church’s claims, or less able to resist. The clergy 
had made considerable mlvances in learning, and 
more than ever were regarded as the privileged 
class, to whom men accustomed to the hard, rough 
work of life must look fvr counsel and guidance. 
But, what was more important still, their morals 
were purer, and they Avero better entitled to the 
veneration which they claimed from men of every 
rank. Ecclesiastical disciplino had done its work, 
at least in lessoning the scandals which were most 
rife in the preceding century. General councils 
had passed decrfces and canons, which vigorous 
popes had enforced ; and the tAvo monster evils of 
simony and concubinage were no longer tolerated 
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and licensed as they had once been. Consequently, 
Innocent, in his .sharp conflicts with princes and 
barons, had for his auxiliaries “a more enlightened, 
a more orderly, a more* moral, and tln'refoie a more 
influential priesthood,”* — no mean advantage for 
one who asserted the extremest claims of spii itual 
authority, and humbled in turn the most ])Owerful 
princes of Europe. Meanwhih', too, the monastic 
orders had grown in wealth and power. Their ter- 
ritorial possession- were vaster than evtT ; continual 
encroachments on the civil courts had brought suits 
of many kinds increasingly within the sw(‘(‘p of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and f<»r the great contest 
which was pending, the papal army, scattered 
through all lamls, was more oompa«‘t and better 
disciplined than in any former era, conscious of 
.strength, jealous of their peculiar ))rivilegcs, and 
])rompt to obey the word of command from Rome. 

Our narrative will commence with the elevation 
of Innocent to the Papacy, on the death of Celes- 
tine III., in January, 119H. He had not completed 
his thirty-eighth year ; but he came of a noble 
stock, had uncles among the cardinal.s, and was 
already known as a man of varied learning and 
irreproachable morals. Already, too, his capacity 
for business had been prov<*d by his uncle, Clement 
III., who, without the usual imputation of nepotism, 
had made him a cardinal at twenty-nine, and had 

• Waddington’s HinU)ry of the Church. See his eighteenth 
ehaptcr for a clear and able summary of tlie events comprised 
in the pontificate of Innocent. 
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cominittod to him fox* judicial investigation atfaii’s 
of the gicatcst im])ortancc and delicacy. An elo- 
quent treat iso on Contempt of the World, and the 
Mhery of llnnam Life had fi.\ed public attention 
upon him a.s one avIio belonged to tin; Rc-foiming 
school of churchmen ; and his habits ■vvci’e in strict 
accordance with what he had written, severely tem- 
perate and self-denying, free from any approa<‘h to 
the licence which wa.' only too common, at Home 
itself, among the higher rank^ of the clergy. As 
it happened, there was no Imperialist or Anti- 
ImptTialist candidate, with a strong faction I'cady 
to support him ; intrigue in the conclave wa.» less 
busy than usual ; Lothair, of the house of Conti, 
though the youngest cardinal in age and standing, 
stood pre-eminent among older men for public 
reputation ; and, after a bi'ief consultation, he was 
elevated to the vacant dignity by an unanimous 
vote, while his new title, Innoceni' the Thikd, 
whether .self-choscu or suggested by his brethren, 
was at once recognised by clergy and people as war- 
ranted by his cli'vatcd chaiacter and blameless life. 

The day of his enthronement was a ilay of jubilee. 
The people of Rome had seen aged popes, feeble 
popes, popes who had intrigued and canvassed for 
th('. great prize, and won it fi’ora all competitors ; 
and now they saw one who combined youthful 
vigour with prudence beyond his years — a man of 
unquestionabh* talent, and untainted name, who had 
mounted from a private station to the highest pin- 
nacle of honour without crooked arts or disgraceful 
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promises. There was a large gathering in St. 
Peter’s ; and from the pulpit Innocent delivered an 
oration, of which the principal topics were the 
mighty burden now imposed upon him, and his own 
confident expectation that Divine power and good- 
ness would sustain him under it. Referring to our 
Lord’s saying (Matt. xxiv. 45) about the faithful 
and roue servant having rule over his household, he 
speaks great things (iwt too yreatf as to the need- 
ful qualifications for a charge so weighty, for duties 
so multifarious, for an oflSce so sacred — the burden 
of responsibility being proportioned to his lofty 
estimate of the majesty of the Poi)edom. “ Wise I 
must be, as well as faithful ; lie ye wise as serpents, 
saith the Scripture. ATas! what wisdom shall I 
need rightly to understand my duties ? what skill 
to discern between leper and leper, between good 
and evil, between light and darkness, between the 
saved and the lost, lest I should ignorantly call evil 
good, and good evil, or condemn the innocent, or 
acquit guilty souls justly doomed to death ? The 
breast-plate worn by the High Priest was both 
square and double ; and the Pope, whom the High 
Priest prefigured, has to do four things — to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, and good from evil ; 
to warn men on one side that they keep the faith, 
and, on the other, that they do not deceive them- 
selves by unrighteous deeds.” Then after some talk, 
not worth quoting, about the Four Gospels, and 
the Two Testaments, and the four senses of Scrip- 
ture, all symbolized by the breast-plate worn by 
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Aaron and his sons, he adds, “ What wisdom is 
that which has to meet the sharpest wits, to solve 
the hardest questions, to relieve the most delicate 
scruples, to explain the meaning of Holy Scripture, 
to preach to the people the Word of life, to chastise 
tlie sowers of strife, to refute heretics, and encourage 
the weaklings of the flock, while Christendom is 
kept sound in the Catholic Faith ? What man is 
he who shall satisfy ail these requirements ? When 
found, let him have our praises. Well might the 
Master say. Who ix that faithful and nvV servant? 
I will make him ruler over My house. Behold me, 
then, set over my Master’s house. Oh ! may it be 
given me to fill, not unworthily, a place so exalted ! 
Assuredly, when the Almighty executes Ilis will 
by the hands of the meanest of His servants, the 
glory is all His ; for men can ascribe nothing to 
the human insti’ument.” 

Nothing daunted by his own description of the 
superhuman task before him, Innocent took posses- 
sion, and, before a month was over, had convinced 
the clergy and people of Rome, who looked on ANdth 
eager curiosity, that in the ncAV ruler a firm hand, 
and a searching eye, were combined with a resolute 
purpose of rooting out old abuses, and making his 
government respected by citizens and foreigners. 
He l)egan with his own house, and substituted a 
rigorous simplicity for the expenditui’o which hail 
grown up to unbecoming profusion under former 
popes. Gold and silver plate Ai^as reserved for 
state occasions; and his meals were served on 
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wooden trenchers, with drinking vessels of glass. 
Three dishes sufficed on common days, with two for 
his chaplain ; monks were in attendance dressed in 
the plain garb of their order ; and genthauen of 
the chamber, who had waited on his predecessors, 
like knights and squires in the courts of princes, 
were dismissed with suitable pensions. The })omp 
and show, which immemorial custom had prescribed, 
were tolerated on high festival days ; but Innocent’s 
private habits were studiously jdain and unosten- 
tatious, and a life of strict frugality became a 
standing rebuke to cardinals and churchmen of high 
degree, who vied in luxury with the lulnces and 
nobles of Home. 

We have seen in what esteem the Roman Courts 
were held by St. Reruard ; the intervening half 
century had not purified them, and now similar 
complaints were echoed from every part of Europe, 
denouncing the shameless venality which infected 
the whole judicial administration, and had made 
appeals to the Pope a proverb and a bye-word. 
Presently stringent orders were issued by Innocent, 
forbidding the exaction of fees from suitors. A 
crowd of hungry officials was no longer permitted 
to throng his ante-chambers, and to levy contribu- 
tions at discretion on bishops and othei’s who came 
to Rome for consecration, or on other business of 
importance. Fixed salaries were substituted for 
arbitrary payments in the busy workshop where 
Bulls were verified, Decrees copied, and suits made 
ready for the hearing. Money-changers and money- 
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lenders wore an army almost by themselves, ready 
to supply foreigners with current coin, such as costly 
litigation or a ])iolonged residence in Rome might 
recpiirc; but the jmrtico of the Lateran Palace was 
no longer the market-place of these traffickers, who 
wen* driven to their own counting-houses, leaving 
the ])athway clear and open to the audience-cham- 
ber within. After a ■'vdiile, on three days in each 
week, the Pope ^at in open Court, with some cardi- 
nals for assessors ; and there. Avith a sagacity Avhich 
was seldom at fault, and with the learning of a pro- 
found jurist which he had brought from the univer- 
sity of Bologna, he severed the true from the false, 
j’eserving great (questions for his own decision, and 
relegating common matters to inferior judges for 
))rompt hearing. Europe soon heard of his finne 
as one Avho might be trusted for patient investiga- 
tion and impartial equity, — the Church’s poAver and 
interests apart. — and in larger numbers than ever 
suitors and appellants flocked to Rome. 

Having j)urified In ’ home, Innocent sought to 
tranquillize the city. Many forms of gOA’ernment 
had been tried in recent years : but more or less 
anarchy hatl pi’evailed under each in turn. A 
prefect represented the Emperor ; but his authority 
Avas little more than nominal. The citizens, ever 
in love Avith their old traditions, though Avithout 
any thing of Homan virtue, clung to the semblance 
of i)0})ular government, and uj> to a recent jktioiI 
had elected a council of fifty-six members, called 
the setiate, Avho took charge of the municipal affairs 
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of the city. Clement III., however, the last pope 
but one, had been pemiitted to nominate the elec- 
tors, and thus to have a senate of his own' choosing ; 
and this shadow of a representative body ha<l been 
superseded more recently by a single senator with 
undefined pOAvers, jilaced betAveen the Pope and the 
citizens, and loyal to the one party oi‘ the other, in 
times of strife, as fancy or policy might dictate. 
Of course such a shifting rule could neither ensure 
obedience nor command respect, and turbulence aa'us 
the normal condition of the city, AA'hich should have 
been a model of order and tranquillity. Innocent, 
accordingly, found all classes sick of misi’ulc ; the 
opportunity Avas a good one for bringing rival 
poAvers into something of liarmony ; and among the 
early triumphs of his administration AA'as the com- 
l)lete subordination of prefect and senator to his own 
authority. The former aa'us d<q)uted to take charge 
of the papal revenues ; the lattei’ Avas SAVorn to watch 
over the personal safety of the Pojao and cardinals ; 
and noAV oaths of office were imposed which implied 
nothing less than sovereign power in the Pope. 

Italy, beyond Rome, next claimed the attention 
of the new ruler, and, in the territory owned or 
claimed by the Church, there were difficult questions 
to be settled, and formidable enemies to be en- 
countered. Henry VI., son of Frederic Barbarossa, 
Emperor of Germany, and, in right of his wife 
Constance, King of Naples and Sicily, had died a 
few months before the election of Innocent, leaving 
an infant son, afterwards Frederic II. Markwald, 
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Duke of Ravenua, had been his comrade in war, 
his ally in peace, brave as the bravest, and, like 
Henry himself, a cruel, heartless oppressor, one 
who did not spare promises or oaths to gain his 
ends. Ilis crimes were no bar to Henry’s favour, 
who had annexed to liis dukedom the March of 
Ancona, and other valuable territory, often in dis- 
pute between emperors and popes, and by his will 
had made him Regent of Sicily. Thus elevated to 
something of regal power, and utterly unscrupulous 
about the means of further advancement, this man 
had dreams of conquest and dominion which em- 
braced a far ampler range, and when summoned by 
Innocent to do homage for his Italian princedom, 
he had recourse to evasions and delays, and talked 
grandly about an empire to be founded like that of 
Constantine, if the Pope would become confederate 
with him in his schemes of ambition, and consent 
to share the spoil. Innocent repudiated the part- 
nership with scorn, demanding submission as from 
a vassal to his lord ; ,ind both parties prepared for 
conflict. So daring an enemy was not to be per- 
mitted to beard the head of Christendom on his 
own soil ; temporal and spiritual weapons, therefore, 
were at once plied against the rebel chief ; in most 
of his cities the papal troops were welcomed as 
liberators from the hated German yoke ; the 
sentence of excommunication, hurled against Mark- 
wald and his soldiers and adherents, frightened 
waverers into submission; and, after a vain attempt 
to buy a peace on the terms of swearing fealty to 
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the Pope, the vanquished captain fled away to 
Sicily. A few months had sufliccd for this contest, 
and a triumph thus decisive, over one wliose tyranny 
had made him both feared and hated, was hailed as 
an auspicious commencement of the new j’ei^n, 
wherevt'r the future ])rospects of the Churcli were 
canvassed amon^; its friends, or lov(‘rs of ]»eace 
wished to see Italy clean'd td* for(*if>;n intruders. 

Other rivals Avere near ; but the strongest of them 
Avas made to feel that Koiik*, in relation to the 
Italian States, Avas to be like a ([ueen fimong her 
A’assals. Tuscany av.ts disputed territory, and a 
powerful league proposed a com])romise Avhich 
should leave it in poss(‘ssion of a qualified independ- 
ence; but unqualified sulnnission Avas the single 
condition of ])eacc vouchsafed by the eonqiieror. 
Sovereign Lord of Timutny^ by gi’ant li'om the 
Countess Matilda of ])ious memory, Avas a title too 
dear to be renounced; and threats of l>eing left to 
the tender mercies of the barbaious Germans Avere 
mingled Avith rencAved assertions of the absolubi 
and indefeasible right of the Church to the fair 
domain once possessed by native ])rinces. Oi)[)osition 
melted away; and an interdict jn-esently made the 
one refractory city of Pisa as com])liantas its neigh- 
bours. On the side of Naples and Sicila', Innocent 
had to deal with a woman and a child, — Constance, 
the Avidow of Henry VI., and her son Frederic, not 
yet four years old. Over this kingdom Roman 
Pontifis had claimed a feudal superiority founded 
on transactions of ancient date ; and the claim, 
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somotimos asserted, sometimes in abevanee, could 
not sleep while Innocent Avas Pope. The Queen 
AV'onld not risk a contest; everything Avas yielded, 
even to the payment of tribute; in Frederic’s name 
and her own she sAvore allegiaiux* to the Roman See ; 
and, dying shortly afterAvards, committed her son, 
by solemn bequest, to tin* guardianship of Innocent. 

Such were the results of a single year — the death 
of Constance, the last of the events Avhich A\'e have 
thus i-apidly sketched, taking place before the close 
of 1198. But l.arger interests soon’ claimed Inno- 
cent’s attention. His eye ranged over Christendom, 
and greater potentates Avere to hear that command- 
ing voice, and in turn to quail before it. We have 
said that the death of the Emperor preceded the 
election of Innocent. The loftiest throne in Europe, 
therefore, Avas A'acant Avhen he assumed the j)Owers 
of the Papacy. The conflict betAA'een Italy and her 
Avarlike neighbours for nearly a century and a half 
— the freijucnt collision of the civil and spiritual 
poAvers in preceding icign.^ — above all, the bitter 
memories connected with the iiiAuision of Henry IV. 
and his grandson Frederic Barbarossa — all proved 
hoAv deep an interest Rome had in the choice of a 
new sovereign for Germany. Philip, the late Em- 
peror’s brother, represented the house of Ilohen- 
stauffen, Avhich had had a long i*eign already, but 
was odious to many for its crimes. Another candi- 
date was found in the person of Otho, son of Henry 
the Lion, and uepheAV to our lion-liko Richard ; and 
the names of three archbishops headed the list of 
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favouring electors who proclaimed him the friend 
and champion of the Church, and procured from 
him large promises of loyalty to the Roman See. 
Both were crowned — Philip at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with the iron crown of Charlemagne ; and allies 
were sought, and forces mustered, to maintain the 
rights of each. Both were strong in alliances ; for 
Philip Augustus of France, by a sort of moral 
necessity, was on the sid<! opposed to Richard of 
England ; the barons and prelates of Germany were 
ranged on opposite sides ; and an indecisive battle, 
fought from opposite sides of the Moselle, gave the 
first note of a desolating war, which fills another 
mournful chapter in the Chronicles of the Empire. 

A crisis, therefore, had arrived w'hich might w'cll 
test the Papal theory, and prove whether the claim 
of the Church’s head to arbitrate among princes, 
and its pretensions as a peacemaker in a world of 
strife, are borne out by the testimony of history. 
Happy indeed would it be for mankind, if one man 
were found in each generation wise and good enough 
to decide with perfect impartiality questions for 
which nations rush to arms, and strong enough to 
compel obedience to his decisions ! Grand would 
be the mission, if it could be proved by miracle or 
prophecy, or by a large accumulation of facts illus- 
trating the method of God’s providential govern- 
ment, that authority were given to some competent 
person, invested with a sacred character, to promul- 
gate decrees on matters of high import, to which 
the universal conscience shall respond. But, unfor- 
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tunately, as men are, even if the impeccable court 
were found, in the case supposed of conflicting 
rights and claims, with thrones and other great 
prizes at stake, passion is sure to suggest the readier 
apjieal to arms ; and the golden age must come, 
when no arbitration will be needed, before the 
strong ones of the earth, the giants who have armies 
for their weapons of war, will consent to forego the 
advantiige of numbers ami resources, and meet feebler 
powers on equal terms b(‘fore a foreign tribunfil. 
Unfortunately, too, Avhatever may have been the 
veneration for the Church’s head, when the clergy 
were the sole educators of the ))eople, the Pope was 
never found whose adverse decision Avas implicitly 
ti'usted by the defeated psirty, or Avho united the 
suflTniges of half Christendom in his favour, as a 
judge of unquestioned uprightness. Yet again, as 
a decisive disqualification, the gravest questions 
submitted to Rome for decision Avcre questions of 
ecclesiastical prerogative — questions between civil 
rulers and the men who tlaimed independent jui*is- 
diction — questions in Avhich a pope subject to 
human infirmity was, of necessity, the advocate of 
one party, instead of being the calm and patient 
investigator of rival claims. No doubt, in that age 
of lawless violence and never-ending strife, before a 
mind so sagacious and comprehensive as Innocent’s, 
there floated, in his best times, a vision of humanity 
sheltered, controlled, guided, elevated, by the voice 
which all were to recognise as speaking Avith some- 
thing of divine authority ; and to ends like those 
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his iiiPssjijTos were often directed, when, solicited or 
unsoU(!itcd, he gave sentence hetween the weak and 
the strong, or decided matters of conscience which 
were beyond the cognizance of civil tribunals. But 
the Empire was too great a stake — the ])assions of 
rival chiefs and tlieir Avai’like ])artisans l)urned too 
tiercely — for breath of his to extinguish the kindling 
flame; and it may well be doubted whether appeals 
to Rome, and the hopes and fi'ars geiun-aU'd by the 
Pope’s uncertain answers, did not ])rolong tlu^ con- 
test, and multij)ly the evils which scourged Gi'rmany 
from end to end. 

Unlike himself, Innocent wavered for a time. 
Otho and his friends besieged Rome with entreaties 
and promises. Richard of England, no mean ally, 
a good hater and a zealous friend, with injuries of 
his own to avenge on the house of his late gaoler, 
the Emperor Henry, heaped up protestations of 
eternal fidelity to the Pope on behalf of himself 
and his nephew; but before the end of 1199 the 
fatal arrow, shot from the Castle of Chaluces, had 
ended his turbulent life and chequered reign. 
Philip was less forward to claim the papal medi- 
ation, and for a time was under the ban of the 
Church for past offences; but parties were too 
nearly balanced to enable him to dispense with aid 
from Rome, and two years after the double corona- 
tion, the question at issue being as far from a 
settlement as ever, ho submitted to the needful 
humiliation, and sent ambassadors to Rome. The 
cause, therefore, seemed ripe for decision. Time 
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enougli had elapsed for the judge, who had obedient 
s(*rv iuits in every province and city of tlic empire, to 
colh'ct evidence as to facts ; and if the election of an 
emperor w(TC not a solemn farce, it would seem to 
lx* no hard question to determine whether a given 
election wtis valid, in accortlanee with fonner pre- 
cedt'iits, and the fixed laws and constitution of the 
(‘inpirc. No decree vtis issued, hoAvever; but 
homily was adilres>ed to Philip’s envoys which reads 
lik<“ soh'inn trifling when we consider the mighty 
inti'rests at stake. The records of ancient ainl 
modern history were ransacke<l to provi* the thesis 
thiit the civil powers of government were made 
subordimite to the heaven -tlerived authority of the 
priesthood, and that the ultimate decision of the 
gravest of all qui'stions in state affairs must rest 
with Christ’s Vicegerent. •'Abraham was blessed 
of Melchisi'dec, and wit lumf all confrod'n-tion the less 
ts blessed of the better. Priests came before kings, 
foi’ Moses was commanded by God to anoint Aaron, 
his brother, and it was in later days, when Israel 
wickedly desired a king, that Samuel was permitted 
to give effect to their wishes. Were not Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram swallowed up ? Did not 
David prevail against Saul?” (a less appropriate 
illustration, seemingly.) “ Was not Jeroboam’s 
hainl dried up as he stood by his idolatraus altar — 
all to teach men the guilt of schism, all to inculcate 
reverence for the priests whom God had chosen ? In 
recent times rebellious emperors had fared no lietter ; 
and the great Barbarossa, Philip’s father, had rued 
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liis persecution of the Church. Wherefore,'^ (the 
conclusion seems rather impotent after such an array 
of authorities and ])recedents,) “ Wherefore wo will 
hear your arguments, road your master’s letter, and 
consult with our brethren Avhat reply it is fitting for 
us to send.” To the princes of Germany, on Otho’s 
side, he counselled, at the same time, a com])arison 
of votes, and a consultation ivith a view to a pacific 
settlement. Like the voice of an oracle, howeveij 
vague as the vaguest, were some of the sentences 
which hinted, rather than declared, his wishes. 
“ Lot them choose a man conspicuous for energy 
and firmness, at once bravt* and loyal. The empire 
needs a head, and the Church a protector, answering 
to this character. But let them bewai*e of giving 
their votes to one whoip the Apostolic See must 
reject as disqujilified. In that case, a yet greater 
scandal would grow out of their deliberation, and 
the Church, in the interests of truth and justice, 
must refuse to ratify their choice ; for God’s will, 
not man’s pletisure, must be her rule at all times.” 

If Innocent’s object was not to gain time, it is 
difficult to imagine the motive which promptetl 
replies like these. Not yet, apparently, had he 
resolved to commit himself to a contest with half 
Germany ; but to that resolve he came at last. The 
death of the venerable Archbishop of Mayence, 
whom Innocent had deputed to bring the electors to 
an agreement, extinguished all hopes of accommo- 
dation; and shortly afterwards a treatise on the 
respective claims and merits of the rival emperors. 
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in the form of a Bull, proclaimed to Europe that 
the Pope’s mind was made up. Strange* to say, the 
arguments, on Avhich he relies for the rejection of 
Philip, Avei'e all drawn from facts, Avhich, if worth 
anything, were good from the beginning. “ Our 
pi edecessor excommunicated him on a high festival- 
day, in the Church of St. Peter. Should one thus 
dishonoured sit on the throne of the Caesars?” 
“ He swore fealty in the first instance to his nephew 
Frederic ; he is a peijured man, therefore ; true, I 
have disallowed that oath, because it was rashly 
made to an infant unfit to rule; but it was binding 
upon him till he had taken counsel with me, even 
as the Israelites, in the matter of the Gibeonites, 
took counsel with the Lord.” “ He is a persecutor, 
moreover, the son of those whose hand has been 
against the Church ; aiul Holy Scripture is full of 
examples to show that children are punished for the 
sins of their parents.” “ Even now he calls himself 
Duke of Tuscany, and claims as a part of his 
domain lands at our a eiy gates.” “ All men know 
that the empire is elective*, not hereditaiy ; if son 
shall succeed to father, and brother to brother, its 
fundamenUil laws will be changed, and a vicious 
custom will grow up into right by prescription.” 
Otho’s claims to preference are rehearsed more 
briefly. “ No doubt his votes were fewer, but he 
had as many of the most influential electors ; and, 
in counting numbers, quality and capacity must be 
considered, not the mere sum total. His party is 
small and weak ; but God puts down the mighty, 
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many a time, that He may exalt the humble. His 
personal qualities seem to us more suitable to so 
high a dignity ; and, besides being himself devoted 
to the Church’s interest and honour, he comes of a 
lineage, on both sides, which has manifested the 
like temper — his mother belonging to the royal 
house of England, and his paternal ancestors being 
the Dukes of Saxony.” “For these causes,” he 
adds, “ we wholly disallow the election of Philip ; 
and having ])reachcd peace long enough, and fully 
declared our mind by messages and letters of advice, 
we now openly before all the world give sentence 
for Otho.” 

The die was cast, and indeci>!ion and inaction 
were followed by fiery zeal and iinlomitable energy, 
which made the name of Innocent a w'ofidcr and a 
terror to Europe. A legate Avas despat<*hed to 
France charging Philip Augustus to detaxdi himself 
from his alliance Avith his namesake. John, avIio 
hfid succeeded Richard on the English throiu*, was 
exhorted not to desert his kinsman, but to make 
Otho’s cause his own. The princes and potentabis 
of Germany had an Encyclical letter addressc^d to 
them collectiA'cly, and individual bishops received 
private admonitions besides, all in the same strain, 
though Aaried in their details, according to the 
character and conditions of the ])arties addressed. 
The writer, hoAvever, had miscalculated his strength. 
Philip’s partisans met the Pope’s claim of jurisdic- 
tion with a ))eremptory denial. Each the sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against them in the 
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mass did not daunt them, and an indignant protest 
AVJis forwarded, which bore the signatures, not only 
of dukes and margraves, ljut of aV)l)ots and arch- 
li)ishops. “ You, Pope and Cardinals, tell us when 
your predecessors had a place among electors of the 
empire, or took upon themselves to count and weigh 
the votes when given. Time was when no election 
to the jiapacy was valitl till it had received the 
Emperor’s sanction. Do you now assume the place 
of juilges ? Then we meet you on your o^vn ground, 
and t(dl you that your sentence is a nullity, having 
been pronounced in the absence of one of the parties. 
Be it known unto you, therefore, that, -without a 
dissentient voi<*e, we have elected Philip king of the 
Romans, and Ave vouch for him as one Avho will not 
fail in his obedience to God and Ilis Church.” 

A collision, therefore, was inevitable ; and the 
war was fierce, ])rolonged, disastrous. The Church 
was no peacemaker; on the contrary, her breath 
fanned the flame, her anathemas gave courage to the 
])ai’ty which was the weaker at the outset, her in- 
terposition turned a war of factions into a Avar of 
principles. Those transactions took place in 1201, 
and the history of Germany for the Aa'c succ'oeding 
years is a chapter of horrors unsurpassed in the 
annals of Christendom. Tin* combatants aa'ci'c not 
disciplined armies contending in pitched battles for 
the mastery, but hired ruffians, or fic'rce partisans, 
the folloAvers of a hundred chiefs fighting Avith 
neighbours to aA'cnge old quarnds, or I'anging OA'or 
Avide districts in search of plunder. “ Throughout 
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the land there was no law ; the high-roads were im- 
passable on account of robbers ; ti’affic was cut off, 
except on the great rivers from Cologne down the 
Khine, from Katisbon do\vn the Danube; nothing 
was spared, nothing sacred, church or cloister.” * 
At last, for very Aveariness, the leadei’S began to 
draw off from the conflict. Philijfs cause had 
triumphed ; Otho had little left to him in Germany 
beyond his hereditary dominions in Brunswick ; 
some of his most influential friends had gone over 
to his rival, and Innocent’s haughty spirit was hum- 
bled to negotiation and comprf>mise. The teiins of 
absolution were settled, .ajid Philip did not grudge 
confessions and promises as the ])riee of his anointing 
and coronation at Rome, when the hand of an 
assassin saved Innocent from this humbling eere- 
mony. A private quarrel, with this tragic termina- 
tion, solved the imperial j)roblem, and the death of 
Philip left Otho master of Germany. Ten years 
had elapsed — years of anarchy and slaughter — since 
the summer of 1198, when the tAvo rival princes 
assumed the royal title, and began to battle for j)os- 
session. 

We have pursued this talc to its conclusion 
without turning aside to the affairs of other nations ; 
but during the whole period Innocent’s eye ranged 
far and wide, and comprehended kings and kingdoms 
in its search. The King of France ranked as “ the 
eldest son of the Church;” and Philip Augustus 


* Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, IV. 51 . 
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was in disgrace for having scandalously put away 
his wife, Ingelburga, before he had cohabited with 
her for a week, and wedded another in defiance of 
papal censures. The story is one of singular interest, 
as illustrating the mortals and manners of the age, 
beginning with the wrongs of a single princess, and 
reaching a consummation which presents a whole 
nation as sending up a cry of anguish to Heaven, and 
calling on their pastors, like doomed men, for life. 
Simple dislike seems to have been the moving cause 
of separation ; but when kings were thus minded, it 
was not hard to follow the track of royal pedigrees, 
and discover a flaw in the original contract on account 
of the j)arties being within the forbidden degrees ot 
relationship, — forbidden acconling to the arbitrary 
rules which the Church prescribed, and popes dis- 
])eused with at pleasure. So it was discovered that 
the great grandfathers of the King and Queen had 
a common grandfather ; and on this account an 
assembly, presided over by the Archbishop ot 
Rheims, the King’s umle, had pronounced the 
maiTiage invalid. Not content with repudiating on 
such a flimsy pretence a virtuous lady, the daughter 
of a royal house, Philip next became a persecutor 
and an adulterer. The ileserte*! wife was shut up 
in a convent, and when, insteaul of quietly submit- 
ting to li,er fiite, she chiimed her rights, .ami appeaded 
for protection to her brother, the King ot Denmark, 
and Pope Celestine, she wais treaikal ais ai criminal, 
and restricted to .something like prison allowance. 
A noble latly of singulair beaiuty and of captivating 
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manners was found willing to occupy the vacant 
place by Philip’s side, and a bishop of France had 
been compliant enough to give the Church’s bene- 
diction, when Innocent came upon the stage, and at 
once assumed the tone which befitted his place and 
character. One of the earliest letters, in the mass 
of correspondenee which fills folio volumes, treats of 
this subject as one of vital importance to the King 
personally, .and to the interests of the nation which 
were bound up with his own. Writing to the Bishop 
of Paris, he says, “Tell him that, if he docs not 
reinstate the Queen, and give her a husband’s love, 
besides the scandal which will attach to his luune, 
he will peril his soul’s salvation. Tell him that 
from this second union none but basfiirds can be 
born, and that if evil should happen to his son” (by 
a former marriage) “ his kingdom, of necessity, must 
pass to str.angei‘s. Tell him that lately the curse of 
barrenness has been upon the fields of France, and 
worse plagues may follow if his fault be not repaired.” 
Other letters followed to the King himself; but 
between his aversion to Ingelburga, and his passion 
for her successor, Agnes, Philip was like a man 
possessed, .and remonstrance did but make him more 
obstinate .and furious. The occasion was one which 
called out the best parts of Innocent’s character, and 
presented the Church in her fairest asjject, us wit- 
nessing for the eternal laws of right, and upholding 
the weak against the strong. In such a cause the 
Pope might truly say that he “ sought not to please 
men, but God.” In proportion as he magnified his 
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office, liis conviction was deep and sincere that to 
<!onfront tiie great ones of the earth when they were 
rusliing upon guilt, and to restrain by ecclesiastical 
censures those who were beyond the reach of human 
tribunals, was the work for Avhich the Almighty 
ruler had advanced hint to his high estate ; and when 
men of power were his adversaries, he nev'er flinched 
or wavered. 8o a cardinal legate was despatched to 
France with oi'ders to hold a solemn council of 
bishops and abbots, including the guilty Archbishop 
of Eheims, to summon the King before them as a 
wrongdoer, and, if other measures should fail, then to 
proceed to the last extremity of laying the kingdom 
under an interdict. No appeal was penuitted ; the 
sin was manifest ; the facts Avere past dispute ; and 
Avhen the messengers of the council reported that 
they had been rcj)ulscd by soldiers from the palace, 
and the King, instead of humbling liimself and 
asking pardon, sent Avord that he Avould plead by his 
ambassador at Rome, the term of prol)ation Avas 
ended, and the time lor vigorous decided actiou had 
come. At Dijon, avIkti? the assembly had been 
held, seven days afterAvartls, Avlien the hour of mid- 
night struck, the muffled bells of the old cathedral 
rang the peal of death ; bishops and priests mustered 
by torchlight Avithin the Avudls ; the monks of the 
chapter chanted the 3Ihi‘rerc in a solemn. Availing 
strain, as if the day of doom Avere n(>ar ; the Saviour’s 
image was covered Avith a Aeil ; and the legate read 
out the solemn sentence Avhich Avas reserved for the 
extremest cases of rebellion jigaiust the Church. 

N 4 
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Infants might he baptized, and the dying absolved ; 
with these exceptions no religious rites were to be 
solemnized ; the voice of prayer and praise was to 
be silent through the broad realm of France. In 
thirty days the sentence was to take effect, unless 
the King, in the intei val, should have pity on his 
people. 

There avjis no relenting in Philip ; the terrible 
words were re])orted to him, and he clung all the 
closer to his paramour. “ I will turn infidel,” he 
said in his wrath ; “ Sal.adin is lucky to hsive no 
pope over him.” Meanwhile the nation groaned 
beneath an intolerjible burden. While some bishops 
begged for delay, and sent remonstrances to Rome ; 
while in a few scattered places the people* were 
rebellious and put a violence on their priests, — the 
stern commands from Rome were generally ob(*y(Ml to 
the letter. The churches were closed ; no preaching 
was observed except in the ])orches on Sundays ; 
burdened consciences might not seek relief at the 
confessional ; no nuptial benediction was given to 
the living ; the dead were buried without a prayer, 
or the very air was infected while fi'icnds waited in 
hope, and prayed for the boon which could not be 
granted. Words cannot paint the horrors of a scene 
like that, spread over a whole kingdom, in an agti 
when the people were taught that the pric^sthood 
could shut and open Heaven. All sounds of mirth 
were hushed ; men did not dare to traffic as at 
common times ; seven months, during which the 
King wjis obstinate and the Pope immovable. 
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passed like a long funeral day with a nation for 
moui'iiers. 

David’s question, Theme sheep, what have they 
done ? may well be apj)lied to such an exhibition of 
mock justice. The nation were no i)arties to the 
sin. The conscience of the King might have been 
sooner reached, probably, if the innocent had been 
spared, and his own confessor had dealt with him in 
the chamber of his palace. Strange to say, while 
millions of souls were tortured in the cities and 
vilhiges of France, — while devout men and women 
long<!d for the Church’s rites which the reckless 
sinner or bold blasphemer could well spare, — Philip 
and Agues were not personally excommunicsited. 
The scourging rod was uplifted, but never fell. For 
the King’s unhallowed ]>assion, for the wrongs of 
the ill-fated Queen, for contumacy in high places 
])rovoking the Avrath of the man Avho gloried in 
being no respecter of j)ersons, all the relations of 
social and domestic life were disturbed ; the very 
ends for Avhich the Cl'.nrch of Christ exists were 
d<‘feated ; the ministers ol‘ religion Averc made the 
officers of justice, and carru'd into execution the 
inhuman sentence Avhich made obscure peasjmts by 
the ten thousand sutfei’ers for a crime of Avhieh they 
had never heanl. If, on the papal theory of ('hurch 
censures. Innocent Avas right, and the Aveapon em- 
ployed was a hiAvful one to teach kings and their 
subjects the groat lesson of obc'dience, then the 
theory, avo say, is monstrous ; without such teaching 
men would find a better way to justice, and surer 
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safeguards for morality. The unbending spirit, and 
the brave determination to adopt all the conse- 
quences of a resolve once taken at the bidding of 
conscience, may excite admiration of a certain kind; 
but the instance before us is one of many to show 
what fearful consequences are involved in the as- 
sumption by mortal men of powers belonging of 
right to Him who can read all hearts, bend human 
wills to His own high })urposes, and dispense the 
rewai’ds and chastenings of both worlds with unfail- 
ing equity. In fact the man Avho claimed to rej)re- 
sent the Divine Majesty on etirth, and in that 
character to hind kimjs in chaina, proveil himself a 
cruel tyrant, and inflicted an amount of misery on a 
confessedly unoffending jieople, compared with which 
the ordinary wrongs of the most oi>pressive des})ots 
are completely insignificant. For the time, religion 
would look like some spectre of the night, dresseil 
in robes of terror, and uttering strange, unintel- 
ligible sounds; and every groan gave witness against 
the merciless decree which hud the name of the 
Holy One in its front. 

In that conflict of stubborn wills Innocent proved 
the stronger. The cry of agony touched Philij)’s 
heart, and, to an assembly of prelates and barons 
convened at Paris in the summer of 1200, he pro- 
posed the question of concession as one which con- 
cerned not only his private interest, but the national 
safety and honour. Agnes was there, once the 
pride of a brilliant court, now a supplicant to the 
men who had contended for her smiles, pleading by 
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her beauty and her tears that her mamage, solem- 
nized by an archbishoj), might stand good in their 
eyes, and that her two children might not be bas- 
tai'dized without fault of hers. But against the 
imperious necessity of the hour all entreaties were 
vain. When Philip asked the council what he must 
do, with one voice they advised submission. “Agnes 
must be sent away, and Ingelburga taken back,” 
they said sorrowfully, but firmly; and ambassadors 
were sent to Rome with the news that the King 
was penitent, and sought reconcilia{ion on the Pope’s 
terms. 

Still, however, the old plea was revived; and the 
humbled monarch begged that the Pope would sit 
as judge and decide whether the marriage was not 
actually invalid by reason of consanguinity. The 
issue is the strangest part of this strange story. 
Agnes was sent away, and Ingelburga was greeted 
as queen in the presence of two cardinals specially 
sent to end this mighty quarrel. Then, having 
triumphed. Innocent aliov, od the appeal ; and ap- 
pointed a distant time, six months and six days on, 
for the hearing of the suit. Delays of this kind, 
and the unworthy motives out of w'hich they not 
unfrequently grew, are among the most revolting 
features of the middle ages. Royal births and 
marriages are no secret; it was well known how near 
in blood the King of Denmark’s sister was to the 
King of France ; the forbidden degrees w'ere re- 
corded in the canons of the Church. Under such 
circumstances, a week was time enough for deli- 
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beration ; yet for the period we have specified the 
hearing was postponed. Cohabitation with the 
Queen, meanwliile, was not forbidden, but com- 
inandetl ; separation from Agnes was i)cremptorily 
enforced ; and the ladies being thus di8])Osed of for 
the present, were to be told some time hence 
whether they were to change places once again. 
The day of hearing came, and a cardinal legate sat 
as judge; while learned ecclesiastics, on one side and 
the other, ])leaded and counterpleaded for a whole 
fortnight, — a crowd, meanwhile, filling the streets 
of Soissons, and waiting anxiously for the d<‘cision 
in which, by possibility, was involved the succession 
to the throne of France. A senh'uce adverse to 
the King was expected, when the Court was in- 
formed one morning that further deliberation was 
needless, as he had resolved to take back his wife, 
and had already canned her off, mounted lovingly 
on horseback behind him, from a neighbouring 
abbey in which she was lodged. After all, it was a 
mock reconciliation on the King’s part, though the 
death of Agnes, which followed shortly afterwards, 
delivered Ingelburga from a rival. 

England had its double royal mari-iagc as well as 
France. John, like Philip Augustus, wished for 
another qu(!en, having become enamoured of a beau- 
tiful lady, the daughter of a princely house, in the 
course of a visit to his French dominions in Poitou. 
In his case, too, there were pretended scruples about 
nearness of blood ; and, to make the parallel com- 
plete, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, when deputed 
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by the Pope to decide upon them, pronounced them 
valid. So Havoise of Gloucester was repudiated, 
and Isabella of Angoulemc, already betrothed to a 
grandee of France, seduced by John’s blandish- 
ments and the promise of a throne, consented to 
supplant her. Here ^/as a case at least as bad as 
Philip’s; but we hear of no interdict; John was 
spared, certainly not for his virtues ; and the man 
who had proclaimed so loudly that he must, by virtue 
of his office, smite royal offenders, though nations 
should stagger at the stroke, suffered a royal ally 
to compound for an adulterous connexion by a 
miserable money payment. When such lofty claims 
are advanced, consistency is all-important. Even 
Hurter, Innocent’s biographer and persevering eulo- 
gist, writes somewhat apologetically when he comes 
to this j)assage in the story. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he says, 
“the Pope wished to bind John mor<* closely to 
Otho’s ])arty, and therefore dealt gently w’ith him ; 
or he may have thought Christendom Avould be the 
gainer, if penance were exacted in the shape of 
supplies for the Holy War ; or, ))Ossibly, his reason 
was that the repudiated Avife made no noise, and 
consented to the Archbishop’s judgment.” Anyhow', 
the Pope confirmed it. John was to keep his new 
wife ; but the condition Avas annexed tliat he must 
keep a hundred lances in the Holy Land for a year, 
and build a convent for the order of Citeaux. Why, 
Philip Augustus, doubtless, Avould have consented 
gladly to build two convents, and to maintain two 
hundred lances, if he might have kept his beloved 
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Agnes. The marvel is that men of large capacity, 
writing apparently in the interests of religion and 
morality, should quietly record such doings, and 
along with the disgraceful record, should maintain 
the theory that the Papacy is a mighty boon to 
mankind, restraining lawless crime, and overawing 
unscrupulous power, keeping the world in its course 
by its impersonation of inflexible, impartial justice. 

Next came a quarrel between Franco and Eng- 
land ; and Philip hardly had fair ])lay. Arthur of 
Brittany, the rightful successor to Richard I., if 
the law of primogeniture was respected, had made 
the King of France his friend, and a contract of 
marriage between the youth of sixteen and an in- 
fant daughter of Philip had cemented the alliance. 
The young prince, after a brief contest on the soil 
of France, had become his uncle’s prisoner, and 
disappeared. Historians <liffer as to the mode. 
Shakspearc has one version of the tragic tale, with 
which Englishmen are familiar. Another story 
found credit in France, and is tohl by some writers 
with much of detail, — that John transferred his 
nephew in the dead of night from the castle of 
Rouen to a boat u[)on the river, and stabbed him 
with his own hand, — that some fishermen found 
their nets weighted with something which proved to 
be the dead body of the prince, — that, on recog- 
nising it, they dreaded the murderer’s resentment, 
and got it buried secretly in a neighbouring con- 
vent. Anyhow, a formidable rival was removed, 
and a man of infamous character was naturally sus- 
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jiected of having prompted the crime, even if his 
own hands were not stained with blood. The lords 
of Brittany kindled with indignation, and denounced 
the King of England to Philip as his feudal sove- 
reign ill respect of his Continental possessions. 
Pliilip listened to the!r complaint, and summoned 
John to answer for himself before a court consist- 
ing of the high barons of France. As might be 
expected, the summons was disregarded; then the 
King of England was declared a false traitor, a man 
of blood, and an enemy to the kingdom, and his 
sjileudid fiefs in Korthern and Western France were 
held to bo forfeited to the crown. Philip invaded 
Normandy, while .lohn played the braggart and the 
coward alternately, ami, when beaten, called to his 
aitl his fast friend and ally, the Pope. “ Peace, 
peace," was the substance of Innocent’s reply ; 
“ Peace between Christian princes, that they may 
make (common cause against the infidel for, amidst 
all the complications of European politics — while 
Germany, and France. ;uid England successively 
came under review, and a hundred questions touch- 
ing the Chui’ch’s interest in every Christian state 
were examined and reported on — the Holy Land 
ever kept a prominent place in his thoughts and 
plans. Fresh levies and contributions to sustain 
the Christitin host arc a frequent topic in his letters 
addresstid to sovereigns, and legates, and bishops ; 
and disputes among those who serve one Lord are 
denounced as doubly guilty, because thereby the 
day of deliverance and triumph is deferred. Philip, 
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rejoicing in the golden opportunity of adding rich 
provinces to his dismembered kingdom, while John 
was hateful to his French and English subjects, 
was deaf to remonstrances from Rome, and pursued 
his advantage in successive campaigns, till Nor- 
mandy was won. His contumacy brought upon 
him a rebuke from Innocent, longer, sharper, more 
arrogant in its tone, and more sweeping in its claims, 
than most which came from that prolific pen. Thus 
it runs : — 

“ It has been reported to us by our well-beloved, the Abbot 
of Casamario, whom wo sent to make peace between you and 
the King of England, that in a full assembly of lords and ])rc- 
lates you declared as follows, — that in questions between you 
and your vassal you arc not bound by the judgment of the 
Apostolic Sec. We marvel greatly at this reply, because 
therein you seem to speak as if you had the will or the power 
to limit our jurisdiction, which God, yea, verily, God Incar- 
nate, has made so ample as to include all i)ossible conditions 

and circumstances Must I not preach peace, 

seeing I fill the place of Him whose birth was proclaimed by 
Angels in a song of peace ; seeing, too, that the Lord Himself, 
when the cup of His passion was at His lips, said, in yet more 
expressive phrase, ‘ Peace I leave with you ; My peace I give 
unto you.' .... Besides, no man in his senses can 
doubt whether it belongs to us to decide questions which relate 
to men’s salvation or perdition. And do they not well de- 
serve the forfeiture of bliss, and well earn the sentence of 
eternal damnation, who foment strife, destroy religious houses, 
let robbers loose to plunder what has been given by devout 
men for the Church’s use, force back into the world men who 
had begun to fight for God, besides shedding human blood, 
oppressing the weak, bringing rich men to poverty, and ex- 
posing churches to profanation ? These are the fruits of war ; 
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and, truly, if we held our peace while such a harvest is reaped, 
we might well be called dumb dogs, not daring to bark ; and 
the blood of thousands slain by the sword might be required 

at our hands Wherefore, my beloved son, hear 

not my word, but the word of Him who was ITimself The 
WordyUn^ became Flesh, and dwelt among us, — If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee^ go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone, Ifhv shall hear thee thou has gained thy 
brother ; but if he will nO‘^ hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two morey that in the mouth of tico or three witnesses evemj word 
may be established; and if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it 
unto the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. The King of 
England, thy brother in blood, and in the common faith, 
complains of thy trespass ; lie has done it secretly, first, and 
then before many witnesses ; now, according to the word of 
the Gospel, he complains to the Church ; and the Church, 
dealing with you, not as a judge, but as a father, with loving 
kindness, charges you to make a lasting peace, or to consent 
to a truce, without delay, What remaineth, then ? Truly, 
if thou wilt not listen to the Church (as hitherto thou hast 
not listened), then as a heathen man and a puldican (we say 
it with grief) thou must be avoided and put to shame.” 

In this letter, and in others relating to the same 
quarrel, not a word is said about John’s usurpation 
and bloodguiltiness. Arthur’s name is never men- 
tioned; the plea of Philip and the men of Brittany, 
that tho nnele, as common fame rejmrted, had mur- 
dered the nephew, and refused to ho put to the proof, 
is not taken into account. One would liave thought, 
if the Pope were the moral censor of mankind, ex- 
alted by God Himself to be the judge of princes, 
that it was at least as much within his province to 
take cognisance of crimes like those as to settle 

O 
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questions of peace and war between rival monarchs. 
But, for some reason, the worst of the Plantagenets, 
the man without one redeeming virtue, the tyrant 
at home, the craven abroad, the AVi’otched sensualist, 
and profane scoffer everywhere, seems to have been 
a favourite at Rome, till a fierce dis])utc with the 
Pope himself turned their friendly relations to those 
of uncompromising hostility. The letter we have 
quoted bears date October, 1203, but Philip went 
his own Avay, stormed the strongholds of Normandy, 
and took his chance of a second interdict. In the 
course of the following year his victories were 
crowned by the surrender of Rouen, and the great 
achievement of his reign was completed. What 
Charles the Simple had lost by his gift to Rollo, 
three centuries before, was won back, and the French 
monarchy assumed a new position, in respect of terri- 
torial power, among European nations. Before the 
year 1205 was concluded the scene of contention 
was shifted from France to England, and a quarrel 
had commenced which issued in Innocent’s palmiest 
triumph, and in John’s degradation to the lowest 
point of shame. 

The Metroi)olitan Sec of Canterbury became 
vacant, and, without consultation with the Crown, 
the monks of the chapter straightway elected their 
own sub-prior, Reginald. The struggles of Beckett’s 
life, and the glories of his death, were still fresh in 
the recollection of many, but under the arbitrary rule 
of the two sons of his great enemy, Richard and 
John, little fruit seemed to have been reaped from 
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liis achiovements and sufferings. The Church, it 
was thought, had been too much the slave of both 
kings, and the vigour of Innocent’s character and 
rule gave new hopes to those who were most jealous 
for her rights. The nominee of the chapter, there • 
fore, hurried to Rome, and in their name begged to 
have his election eonfirme<l, John meanwhile set 
up a rival eandi<late, a favourite of his own — the 
Bishop of Norwich — and })ersuaded the older and 
more prudent monks, along Avith the bishops of the 
})rovine(*, to proceed to a new election. Both parties 
were represented by deputies from the chapter, who 
claimed the judgment of Innocent, the partisans of 
the King being instructed to back their ai’guments 
with largo pecuniary offers. Innocent spurned the 
bribe, cancelled both elections, and, after two years 
had been spent in fruitless missions and negotiations, 
determined to end the strife by nominating an arch- 
bishop of his own. His choice fell on a distinguished 
cardinal, Stephen Langton, a man of English birth, 
but Avell known both at Paris and Rouen as an eccle- 
siastic of pre-eminent ability and varied learning, 
well fitted in every respect to adorn the highest 
station in the Church. The monks who had tra- 
velled from England in the interest of the sub-prior 
and the Bishop of Norwich respectively, Avere plied 
with arguments and threats, being commanded on 
their obedience to unite their A’oices in Langton’s 
favour. The sub-prior’s friends gat’c Avay, but the 
King’s envoys, knowing aa'cII their master’s temper, 
and dreading his Avi’ath, even under the shadow of 
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the papal throne, were inflexible. Then came the 
consecration of Langton by Innocent, tlw; rage of tlie 
King venting itself on the poor monks of Canterbury, 
and scattering them from their i)eaceful home, — 
menaces from Rome, retorted with defiance from 
England, — the interdict once again, — John himself, 
first excommunicated, and tlu'u deposed. The hum- 
bling and painful details belong to a well-known 
chapter in PiUglish history. Wliihi the ten’ible 
drama was being acted out Innocent advanced from 
stage to stage with unflinching I'csolution, but with 
a calm and dignified bearing which contrasted 
favourably with the king’s frantic violence and im- 
potent resentment. 

Nothing was done in haste. Before the act of 
consecration the Pope had written formally to John 
asking for his approval, to be signified within three 
months. “ Long enough,” h<^ said, “ has the Church, 
hallowed with tluj blood of tlui Blessed Martyr, been 
without a pastor. Gladly would we keep by our 
side the man whom we have chosen, so eloquent in 
speech, so vigorous in action, so blameh^ss in his 
life ; but we yield our private wishes, for the needs 
of the Sec are great, and lie will be like a pillar of 
strength to sustain and beautify it. Your credit is 
dear to us, as well as the Church’s well-doing, and 
we have consulted for both in this appointment. 
We pray you for God’s honour, we pray you by the 
intercession of St. Thomas, with all urgency we 
jiray you, as the liberties of a Church arc at stake 
which has been weighed down by many calamities, 
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to give your royal favour to the new archbishop. 
If, on the other hand, you listen to evil counsels, 
then we shall be compelled, our love to your person 
notwithshinding, to have recourse to such measures 
of severity as are pi'cscrihed by the canons of the 
Church.” Jolin’s answer was worthy of himself — 
money was dearer to liim than principle and con- 
science. So the question was argued on his own 
low ground, and the Poj)e was warned that he might 
have less of English gold if he persisted in his 
choice. “ I marvel,” he wrote, “ that the Pope has 
not taken into account what the friendship of a King 
of Eiigland is worth to him, for from this kingdom 
he draws a larger revenue tlian from all the rest of 
Europe beyond the Alps. I am resolved in no case 
to disallow the election of the Bishop of Norwich, 
and if I am driven to extremities then the crowds 
who are now flocking to Rome shall pass the seas no 
longer ; the money that is spent there shall be em- 
j)loyed to better purpose jigainst my enemies.” We 
have not Innocent’s reply t;. this tlu'eat; probably it 
was received with silent contempt, but, practically, 
his answer was embodied in a letter to the Bishops 
of London, Ely, Jind Worcester, announcing that 
the pallium was given, and that Langton would be 
their metropolitan. Past fiivours are recounted, and 
expostulation is to bo tried again before sentence 
is executed : — “ The Holy See has protected and 
favoured the King of England, for ho is our well- 
helovod son in Christ ; but laymen, as well as eccle- 
siastics, must learn what belongs to Caesar, and what 
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belongs to God. Seek the King’s presence ; chai ge 
him, respectfully, but finnly, to cui’o for the safety 
of his soul, for the quiet of his kingdom, for the 
liberty of the Church, and the honour of Almighty 
God ; and let him know that he must lay aside his 
objections to the newly-chosen archbishop, and })er- 
init him peaceably to exercise his functions. If he 
shall not listen to youi' advice, then rise above th(‘ 
fear of man, lay all England under an interdict, and 
see that the sentence be strictly observed. Should 
these measures prove unavailing we will proceed to 
smite the King himself.” 

When Lent came, in the year 1208, the three 
prelates acted on these instructions. The season of 
penitence became a time of desolation and mourning. 
The picture of France, as seen eight years beflu'e, 
may serve for the description of England in the dtiy 
of her calamity. Again the churches were closed, 
the priests silenced, the symbols of religion veiled 
from public view ; the land was covered, as it were, 
with sackcloth from end to end. In common times 
the clergy were exalted to the place of mediators 
between earth and Heaven ; and now to miss their 
prayers, to go about unconfessed and unabsolved, to 
live apart from holy men in a world surrendered to 
the powers of darkness, — all this had a vague, mys- 
terious horror about it, which made the visitation 
worse than plague, or famine, or the sword. Yet 
for five years, while the burden lay upon our poor 
land, the King doggedly maintained his ground. 
The bishops and clergy, almost to a man, obeyed 
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the Pope’s bidding— two bishops only, besides John 
of Norwich, siding with the King ; and when threats 
could not draw them to his side, they were hunted 
down as an amiy of traitors enlisted under the ban- 
)ier of his great enemy. His demeanour and policy, 
meanwhile, instead of conciliating friends, gave every 
advantage to Innoceni. He raged like a madman, 
A’ented threats and oaths of horrible sound, levied 
taxes at the sword’s point which were heavy beyond 
all precedent, and gave the rein to his lusts, till the 
wives and daughters of his nobles were not safe 
from his assaults. 

Why the patience of John’s subjects lasted so 
long, and the sacrilegious oj)]>ressor, the self-willed, 
hard-hearted enemy of God and man was not de- 
])Oscd, regularly or irregulaidy, by the bai’ons of 
England, b(‘fore he was deposed by the Pope, is a 
mystery which we cannot solve. But t)ie jwwer of 
kings was terrible in those days, and the limits of 
human endui'aiice were not soon reached. Certainly, 
if popes might smite Chi’isiian sovereigns, sentence 
of excommunication followed John’s public crimes 
too slowly ; but, at last, in the spring of the year 
1213, it came, and was s})eedily followed by another 
instrument, which declared the throne to be forfeited, 
absolved all John’s sxibjects from their oaths of alle- 
giance, and charged Philip of France, as the King of 
England’s neai’est neighbour, and first of the })rinces 
of Christendom, to do justice on the offender. Philip, 
nothing loth, accepted the commission, and gatheiTHl 
an army. His nobles were summoned to bring their 
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levies as for a uew Crusade ; a shorter joui’uey 
awaited them, and richer s])oil ; when suddenly the 
news was brought from England that the contest 
was ended, and John had yielded himself unreserv- 
edly to the Pope’s terms. Spreading disaffection at 
home concurred with the threatening danger from 
abroad to convinee the man who had fought to the 
last gasp, th.at nothing but submission could save his 
throne ; and from the height of insolent defiance he 
passed, in a little month, to the lowest depths of 
humiliation, putting his crowned head in the dust, 
and begging the Pope’s legate lo tram[)le it under 
his feet. 

Pandulph was the legate’s name ; and tins memo- 
rable scene, in which Shakspeare has rc^corded his 
country’s shame, gives us the history of the times in 
a few pregnant lines : — 

“ Enter King John ; Panddlpu wit/i the Crown and 
Attendants. 

“ K. John. Tims have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of iny glory. 

“ Pandulph. Take again 

{^Giving John the Crown. 
From this my hand, as holding of the Pope, 

Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

“ K, John. Now keep your holy word ; go meet the French, 
And from Jus holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, ’fore we are inflamed. 

Our discontented countries do revolt ; 

Our people (quarrel with obedience ; 

Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul, 

To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 

This inundation of mistemper’d humour 
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llests by you only to be qualified. 

Then pause not ; for the present time ’s so sick, 

That present medicine must be minister’d, 

Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

“ Pandulpk. It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the Pope ; 

But, since you are a gentle convertite. 

My tongue shall hush ag lin this storm of w'ar. 

And make fair weather in your blustering land.” 

Innocent could well afford to “ hush the .storm,” 
for his victory was complete ; every point was 
yielded which had been in dispute between himself 
and the King. Compensation was given to the 
plundered bi.shops ; men, whose only crime was that 
they had obeyed the Pope, were recalled from 
banishment; all ecclesiastics who had accepted pre- 
ferment from the King’s hand during the time of 
trouble, who had shared his counsels, or held re- 
ligious communion with him of any kind, were 
degraded from their spiritual offices till they had 
been to Rome for oardon. Langtou, who through 
all these years had been entertained in a French 
convent, was put in possession of the dignities ami 
emoluments of the Metropolitan See. Lastly, in the 
most absolute terms that language could supply, the 
King acknowledged himself the Pope’s vtissal, and 
promised for himself and his successors to pay the 
yearly tribute of 1000 mark.s in token of allegiance. 
Paudulph left England with this extraordinary deed 
of gift., signed with the King’s hand, and sealed 
with his seal, carrying with him at the same time 
8000 marks for the banished bishops. To the King 
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of France he was a less welcome messenger. The 
summons to war had excited his hopes and flattered 
his ambition ; and when he was told that he might 
disband his armies, us the Pope no longer needed a 
champion, he felt like one who had been trifled with 
and insulted. 

During these busy years Germany was not quiet, 
and the affairs of the empire, always intermingled 
with the politics of Italy, were enough by tliem- 
selves to occupy the attention of any man of less 
active energy than Innocent. Philip’s sudden re- 
moval, in the very hour of triumph, gave Gci’many 
a fresh chance for peace, and n(*v\.'r did an im- 
poverished and exhausted country stand more in 
need of it. Over and above the battle of the 
em[)erors, there were local feuds and private wars, 
multiplying twenty-fold the mi.s(>ries entailed on 
tho.se who were combatants on neither side. While 
the jwwers of government were in abeyance, mili- 
tary chieftains took the oppoi'tunity of prosecut- 
ing their private quarrels ; their dependents were 
summoned from the field for attack or defence ; 
and hamlets depopulated, as well as castles stonned 
and razed, were the memorials of conquest. Ban- 
ditti, too, in large numbers prowled abroad, ami 
shared the spoil with the myrmidons of war ; so 
that villagers, glad to escape with their lives, left 
home and farm, and flocked into Availed towns for 
security. As if God would scourge men for preying 
on each other, and outrs^^ing all laws human and 
divine, other calamities, which come but rarely, Avere 
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crowded into a brief space while these troubles 
lasted, and made Germany look like a doomed 
countiy. In Bavaria, an earthquake destroyed 
several towns and villages, and the inhabitants of a 
wide I'egion lived for a whole year in rude huts 
hastily built up for shelter. A fearful distemper 
ran through a large portion of the empire, making 
havoc of those whom the sword had spared. The 
seasons, too, were out of course ; a winter of unpre- 
cedented length Avas folloAved by a summer of stifling 
heat, and for three successive years, in some pi'o- 
viuces, the dearness of provisions made a famine 
among the peasantry. No wonder that men sigheil 
for repose ; and the lull in military operations, 
consequent on the assassination of Philij) of Swabia, 
gave a gleam of hope to all who Avished Avell to their 
distracted country. 

Otho, Avhen the ucavs reached him, lost no time 
in asking for Innocent’s countenance and support. 
Innocent replied by a letter promising his best 
endeavours to crush opj'osition, and giving Aviso 
and paternal counsel to Otho himself as to his 
demeanour in this crisis of his fortunes : — “ My 
son, be gentle and courteous to all in turn ; avoid 
all harsh and irritating conduct ; grant favours 
Avhcrc you can, and druAV largely on the future by 
promises ; but, above all, be true to your Avord 
Avhen pledged, and you Avill find your gifts requited 
a thousand-fold. Otfer ample giuu’antees for the 
safety of the temporal and spiritual princes, and 
take care that your public acts ai e guided by Avisdom 
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and graced with a kingly bearing.” These friendly 
protestations were followed up with letters to the 
chi(?fs of both the rival parties, in wliich they were 
told that Otho was clearly Emperor by the judgment 
of Almighty God, and were charged to seize the 
present occasion of terminating a strife so ruinous 
to the empire, and full of disaster and discredit to 
Christendom at large. Men’s ears were open to a 
voice like this. It came at the right time from the 
right quarter. A great assembly at Fi’ankfort, 
made up of men who faii'ly represented the empire, 
and who had been ranged hitlierto on op])osite 8i<les, 
hailed Otho IV. as their sovereign without a dis- 
sentient voice, and gladly heard his determination to 
wed Beatrice, Philip’s youthful daughter and heiress, 
as a fresh pledge of peace. 

When ambassadors fi’om Otho carried the news to 
Rome, they had a cordial greeting, and bore back 
a gracious reply. “I was sick, and am well,” he 
wrote to the Emperor, “ so greatly do I rejoice in 
your success then, in the style which Innocent 
knew so well how to assume, combining perfect 
courtesy with a tone which implied his own })re- 
eminence, he adds, “It has long been the custom 
for j)rinces of the highest distinction to journey to 
Rome, and there prefer their claim to the imperial 
ci’own” (there had been another practice, not very 
long before, of which Innocent takes no account, for 
emperors to choose popes) ; “ but we find no fault 
with the mission of the worthy persons whom you 
have deputed to represent you, though they come 
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not as petitioners for the crown, but only to seek 
counsel from us in the present state of affairs. 
Doubtless what is undone now will be done at some 
future period.” Another letter speedily followed, 
yet more gracious, full of glowing hopes for the 
future, prognosticating a new era for Christendom 
now that tluj rule of wisdom and equity, as em- 
bodied in the Church’s decrees, was to be enforced 
by a tem])oral prince at once so loyal and so mighty. 
The Pope and the Empei'or, in fact, were to be 
partners in oiu* groat sovendgnty ; other })rinces 
were to be overawed or propitiated, and a golden 
age of peatT, after convulsions which had almost 
shaken the woi-ld to pieces, was to be the fruit oi 
their united sway. Otho is his “ dear son they 
have but “ one mind and will, one heart and soul 
“ Pen cannot Avrite, words cannot express, no mind 
can conceive, the blessings Avdiich Avill result from 
an union so perfect “ To us is confided the 
government of the world for this age ; and, if God 
so wills it, no power shall stand against us; for 
have we not the Imo swords Avhercof'the Apostles 
spoke when the Lord gave ansAver, It is enough 7 
Clearly these SAVords are represented by the ponti- 
fical and royal poAvers which we possess in all their 
plenitude ; and if we are true to each other, our 
success must be complete. But united we must Ik? ; 
for the wicked have had a long reign, and we shall 
have to build up the social fabric from its ruins.” 

Bright days of promise, soon to be overclouded 
with tlie tempest of war ! Otho proved a faithless 
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ally, and was indifFerontly qualified as a regenerator 
of society. Again and again popes had to learn 
that the promises of emperors, before their coronation 
day, were but a broken reed. Otho’s were as jiro- 
fuse as those of any of his predecessors. Bishops 
were to be freely chosen ; the revenues of vacant 
churches were to be untouched ; all lands in dispute, 
the famous gift of the Countess Matilda inclusive, 
were to be surrendered to the Holy See ; heretics, 
at the Pope’s bidding, were to be smitten with the 
sword. All that words could give, in the way of 
dutiful respect and unqualified submission, was 
yielded in the most ample mea.sure. On the faith of 
these pledges Otho was received at Rome in the 
autumn of 1209 as one whom the Pope delighted 
to honour. No success of Chaiicmagne was ever 
more magnificently attended ; nor did the Church of 
St. Peter ever present a more imposing spectacle, 
than when Innocent, whose lofty mien well befitted 
the grandeur of the occasion, put the imperial crown 
with his own hand on Otho’s head. The morrow 
came, and already the seeds of dissension were sown 
between the two men by whose hearty co-operation 
Europe was to be pacified. The Germans were 
overbearing ; the Roman citizens were impatient of 
their presence, and little satisfied with the largesses 
of the Emperor; resentful feelings flamed up into 
actual violence. The lights of the festival which 
followed the gorgeous ceremony of the morning 
were hardly extinguished when an attack by the 
Roman populace took the Emperor’s guards by sur- 
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priso ; innny persons of distinction fell in the fray ; 
and the number of slain may be inferred from the 
fact that Otho’s claim of indemnity from the Pope 
included the estimated value of 1,100 horses. The 
demand was refused ; and Otho left Borne in dis- 
pleasure. 

Such was the l)e"inning of a contest which soon 
pro(!eeded to extremities. It is difficult to say 
whether Otho was playing false from the beginning, 
or whether he was temjited by opportunity to give 
all his oaths to the winds. At any rate, scarcely 
three months had passed from the day of his co- 
ronation when Tuscany was invaded, Romagna 
threatened, and the March of Ancona, which 
Innoc(‘nt had wrested fi'om Markwald, bestowed on 
a cousin of his own. Again the grant of the 
Countess Matilda was questioned ; grave lawyers 
were commanded to inquire into its validity, and, 
with such a client, were not unlikely to report that 
popes had taken advantage of troublous times to rob 
the empire ; so the severed territory was resumed. 
Sienna, Florence, Lucca, and Pisa, opened their 
gates in succession to the Emperor. He was soon 
master of Central Italy, and even the approaches 
to Rome were occupied with German troops, so 
that bulls were confided by stealth to travelling 
merchants, and strangers were turned back who 
sought the capital of Christendom for their several 
needs. 

Innocent, thus provoked and betrayed by one who 
owed him a large debt of gratitude, bore much and 
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waited long before he took the Church’s weapons in 
hand. He could thunder against kings when it 
pleased him ; but with Otho he tried entreaty and 
remonstrance, refusing apparently to credit his base- 
ness till conviction was forced upon him. “We are 
full of grief,” he wrote, “to sec one, whom we 
hoped to find the Church’s protector and friend, 
turned to be an enemy. Consider, I pray you, by 
whose help you were advan(;ed to the place you 
occupy, and remember that it is the King of Heaven 
who casts down the mighty from theii* seats, and 
lifts the humble from the dust. Gifted as you are 
with noble qualities, you would shine like the sun 
among meaiKT princes, if yon would give due 
respect and observance to the Holy vSec. The more 
we love you, the deeper is our sorrow when w(^ s(^e 
you brought to shame, and risking your soul’s sal- 
vation, by persevering obstinacy in guilt.” Otho’s 
reply might have come from one of the leaders of 
the Reformation, and we might have respected him 
as battling for a great principle if he hud not first 
bought the papal sanction with perjury. “Be con- 
tent with your spiritual functions ; I do not desire 
to limit them; rather will I protect you to the 
uttermost in their due discharge. But in matters 
of temporal government I am absolute, and you 
have no business to interfere. In truth, men who 
administer the sacraments are not fit persons to 
wield the sword of the magistrfite.” 

This, however, was no mere private quarrel 
between Pope and Emperor about the limits of 
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civil and ecclesiastical autliority. Otho coveted 
more spoil, and his army was more than a match 
foi’ any ojjposing force. So Naples was soon over- 
run, and then he cast his lusting eyes on Sicily, 
young Frederic’s inheritance, not from his father 
the Emperor, but from his mother Constance. The 
term of guardianship had expired ; but an unpro- 
voked attack on one who had been tin' Avard of 
Innocent Avas a fresh act of daring on Otho’s part, 
and looked like braving the papal censures in the 
spirit of insolent <lefiance. Five times did an abbot, 
venerable for years and piety, seek the Emperor, 
in the hope of turning him from his ])urpose ; but 
all in vain. Success had made hitn bold ; he had 
tasted the SAveets of military adventure, and Avas 
folloAved gladly by his soldiers over tlu* sunny jdains 
of Italy ; he preferred fresh conquests, fairly or 
unfairly made, to the moi’e difficult AA'ork of stanch- 
ing the bleeding aa'ouiuIs of his distracted country. 
In a letter of complaint from Innocent to Philip 
Augustus Ave find thai bis proud heart Avas SAvelling 
Avith thoughts of more distant enterpi'ises, — Italy 
and Germany not being large enough for his 
ambition, — “ The man dares to say that all the 
kings in the Avorld shall be subject to him. Once, 
when we Avere exhorting him to peace, he ansAA^ered 
proudly that Avhile you kept possession of his uncle’s 
territory,” (alluding to John and the conquest of 
Normandy) “ he should never be able to lift up his 
head without blushing, and that Ave might keep our 
proposals to ourselves till the lost provinces were 
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regained. With shame as well as sorrow, we write 
to you in this strain, because you forewarned us 
what to expect ; but we console ourselves in leaving 
the cause with God, whom it repented in olden tinu^ 
that He had made Saul king.” 

Here was a toe, then, worth striking down. It 
was no private quarrel, but the common cause of 
Christendom. A whole year had ela])S(“d after tin? 
Emperor broke faith, and began his war of aggres- 
sion, before sentence of excommunicaition was hurled 
against him ; but the thn'atened invasion of Sicily 
was the crowning act of contumacy ; and, hoping to 
arrest the march of the conqinn’or, on Ascension 
Day, 1211, Innocent {)roc]aimed to Europe that 
Otho was cut off from the communion of the faith- 
ful, and, as an outlawed person, could no longer 
rank with Christian princess. Wlu*n the decisive 
step was hxkcn, nothing was l(?ft undone to gather 
strength against the deposed emperor. Naples had 
done homage to the usurjHir; Pisa had placed her 
galleys at his disposal ; the canons of Capua had 
celebrated divine service in his presence ; and each 
of them was punished hy an interdict. Philip 
Augustus, a willing ally in such a cause, was .sum- 
moned to the Church’s aid. Si(igfrid, Archbishop of 
Mayenc(', whom the Emperor Philip had expelled, 
and Innocent had protected, in fonner days, now 
went as legate to Germany, with a commission from 
Innocent to propose the King of Sicily to them as 
emperor. The news that Otho was degi-aded, and 
a prince of the ancient line to be nominated as Ins 
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successor, were received in Swabia and other coun- 
tries witli transports of joy ; the old feeling of loyalty 
to the Hohenstaufen combining now with religious 
zeal and restored confidence in the cause which the 
Pope espoused ; but among the princes and prelates 
whom the legate cojivimed were |>rudent men and 
lovers of peace, who dread(*d anotlnu* civil war, and 
hesitated about committing themselves to a new 
pretender. Otho had the energy and commanding 
talents which were specially needled to heal divisions 
and restore public ord<“r ; and many clung to the 
hope that, after making terms with Innocent, he 
would come back, and rule his oivn country well. 
By «le.grees, however, this ho[)e gi’ew fainter. Three 
years, m'arly, spent beyond the Alj)s, might count 
.almost for a virtual abdication ; and, with or without 
the Emperor’s privity, misgovernment had prevailed 
very widely during his absence. To the bishops it 
was reported that the Emperor was an enemy to 
their order ; that he . poke of them with contempt, 
and had been h(‘ard to say that he would curtail 
their pomp and state, allowing twelve horses, at the 
most, to an archbishop, and si.x to a bishop ; and 
their influence was actively em})loyed to fan the 
spreading flame of disaffection. At lust, the insur- 
rectionary party Ixicame an organized confinli'racy ; 
and deputies were sent to Ennleric, begging him 
to put himself at its head, and make' a bold cast for 
the crown which Otho had justly forfeited. 

The messengers reached Sicily in the beginning 
of the year 1212. The King had just completed 
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his seventeenth year ; and up to this time had led a 
traiMjuil life in his sunny isle, amid a loyal and 
united people. But he had in him the blood of a 
race whicli loved adventure, and seemed to be born 
for empire. His tutoi’S had been faithful to their 
trust; and a rich soil, combined with careful culture, 
had borne fruit which matle him the most accom- 
plished jn’ince of his time. Younj? in y(‘ars, too, he 
was a full-<^rown man in stature and intelligence ; a 
parent, moreover; for the birth of a son just con- 
curred with the visit of the German envoys. No 
wond(!r that the son and grandson of emperors 
wished for himself and his descendants to recover 
his ancestral greatness. Otho, too, was meditating 
a descent upon Sicily; to attack the enemy in his 
own quarters would be a fail’ reprisal. Anyhow, 
the resolve was taken. Without an army, trusting 
the report which reached him of th<^ discontent of 
Germany, he started to win or lose a crown. At 
Rome he had a friendly greeting and fathei'ly (ounsel 
from Innocent ; but Lombardy had to be crossed ; 
the Milanese were in ri'bellion against the Pope, 
Otho’s partisans had possession of the passes of the 
Alps, and without cautious travelling and clever 
guidance a hopeful enterprise would have been 
spoiled, and the destinies of Germany changed by 
the Prince’s capture. lie escaped the pursuers, 
found 1,500 knights at Basle to welcome him, with 
the Bishop of Strasburg at their head, gained friends 
month l)y month, while Otho lost ground, and before 
the year ended was master of the south of Germany. 
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Still, however, a j)artisan warfare lingered on, and 
no great battle; was fought beyond the Rhine. The 
contest was really decided at Bouvines, in Flanders. 
There, on the 27th of July, 1214, Philip Augustus 
eneount(“red tin* combined forces of the Emperor 
Otho, the King of England, and the Count of Flan- 
ders, and won a victory more important than any 
which had cro^\^led the French arms for centuries. 
The nature of the contest, in one aspect, may be 
inferr(;d from the reported address of the King of 
Fi'ance to his captains, when the troops were mus- 
tering for action : “ God has delivered these men 
into our hands. They have rebelled against Him. 
and arc purposing to rob the clergy of their po.-?- 
sessions. Tlu'rc'fore it is that they lie under the 
awful sentence of excommunication. We have the 
Chui'ch’s prayers, and l)y the help of them we shall 
overthrow her enemies. I give battle for the 
Church, as also for you, my brave subjects, and for 
my own honour and kingdom.” The triumph was 
Innocent’s, as well as PluHp’s, for Otho’s cause was 
lost from that hour. Frederic, too, though not 
present, reaped the spoil of victory, and twelve 
months afterwards, when he was less than twenty- 
one, r(*ceiv<*d the crown of Charlemagne at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

John had a harder fight at home, and a more 
humbling defeat ; but Innocent, as in duty bound, 
was his fast ally. To his people he was oppressive 
and arbitrary beyond the iron-handed princes of 
his house, but to the Pope henceforth he was an 
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obedient vassal and a cherished sonj so, in the 
famous contest with his barons which speedily 
ensued, all the influence that the Holy See could 
command was thrown into the scale against the 
cause of English liberty. A cardinal legate had 
been sent over, ostensibly to arbitrate between the 
King and the bishops who had been banished and 
plundered, and to settle what amount of compensa- 
tion should be given; but his commission extended 
to othei’ matters, and much disgust was excited by 
the pomp of his retinue, as well as the lordly airs 
assumed by him in the punishment of ecclesiastical 
offenders, and the disposal of benefices, often to un- 
worthy persons, without consultation with the 
bishops. Laugton, though the Pope’s nominee, was 
no servile adherent of the pai)acy. He was a peer 
of England, and foremost among those who were 
struggling peaceably against their dastardly and 
faithless sovei’eign. When the contest grew more 
serious, and both parties appealed to the Pope, all 
complaints of tyranny and treachery were met with 
the simple recommendation to b(} obedient and loyal 
subjects, leaving disputed questions to be settled by 
the one impartial judge, their lord and his. Happily, 
the men who wrung Magna Charta from their king 
(June ir>, 1215) trusted, instead, to their good cause 
and their own right arms, and the Pope was left to 
rebuke and threaten when the deed was done. 
Matthew Paris gives the bull in which Innocent re- 
counts, at length, from the Koman point of view, the 
events which had recently taken place in England ; 
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und a very interesting comment it is for Englishmen 
to read on one of the most stirring chapters in their 
history. “ In former times,” it says, “ the King had 
grievously offended God and His Church, hut God 
had given him grace to repent, so as to make ample 
reparation for his fault, by satisfying the Church for 
all injuries and losses, and making over his kingdom 
of England and Ireland to St. Peter and the Church 
of Rome. Moreover, as a further proof of his pious 
disposition to Almighty God, he had taken tlie sign 
of the Cross, and was making preparations on a large 
scale for an expedition to the Holy Land. But the 
great enemy of mankind,” it goes on to say, “ who 
loves to hinder all good purposes, had by his subtlety 
stirred up the barons of England to revolt. They 
had rejected all overtui'cs of peace, had refused to 
wait for messengers from Romo, who would have 
counselled humble j)etitioning instead of insolent 
remonstrance, had taken up arms against their 
sovereign, and occupied the ca})ital of the kingdom; 
and, lastly, had spurtieil the king’s appeal to the 
3^ope, though the decision properly belonged to 
him as lord of the realm. Then he proposed 
that four discreet persons should be chosen on either 
side, who, in conjunction Avith us, should detenniue 
all matters in disi)ute, promising that all abuses 
which had grown up in his reign should be redressed ; 
but they did not choose to accept these conditions. 
At last, the King told them plainly that as the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom belonged to the Church of 
Rome he had neither the right nor the power, without 
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our special command, to make any changes to our de- 
triment ; moreover ho again claimed a hearing in our 
presence, committing himself and his kingdom, with 
all his rights and dignities, to the ])rotection of the 
Apostolic See. But when he could not obtain their 
consent, ho demanded of the archbishoj)S and bishops 
the execution of the orders received from us, namely, 
that they would maiutsiin the fundamental laws of 
the Church, and extend their protection to him as 
a person entitled to all the privileges of one pledged 
to' the holy war. When this, too, was denied him, 
seeing himself deserted of advisers and helpers, he 
did not dare to refuse their most ])resumptuous de- 
mands, but yielding to force, and constrained by 
fear, as may happen to a man not wanting in 
courage, he made a treaty with them which we j)ro- 
nounce to be utterly disgraceful, and contrary to law 
and justice. Wherefore we, (“ailing to mind what 
the Lord hath said by His Prophet,* ‘ I have xot 
thee above the natiotoi and above the himjdoms^ to 
pinch np and to destroy, to build, and to plant;' 
and, again, what was spoken by another Prophet,f 
‘ Loose the bands of tvickedness, and undo the heavy 
burdens’ in the Name of Almighty God, Father, 
vSon, and Holy Spirit, acting by the authority of the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, as also on our own 
behalf, and having taken counsel with our brethren, 
do altogether disallow and condemn this agreement, 
and, under paiii' of anathema, forbid the King to 


* Jeremiah, i. 10. 


f Isaiah, Iviii. 6. 
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ohsoi ve it, and the barons, with their colleagues, 
from insisting on its observance.” 

The truce, we know, was short, and the quarrel 
became fiercer than ever. The barons were soon in 
arms again, and the King was raging like a madman, 
swearing his deepest oaths, and venting his disgust 
at the transactions at Runnymede in cruelties of the 
most revolting kind. Foreign captains were invited 
ov('i’, and bribed with large promises of plunder 
fi'om tin* estates of the insurg(“nts ; and mercenaries 
from many lands — men steeled against pity by a life 
of (h'sultory warfare — were let loose upon his un- 
happy subjects ; one cry of execrfition went up from 
th(' towns and villages of Kiigland. When the threai - 
eiK'd excommunication of the barons arrived from 
Rome, Langton and the bishops refused to puldish 
it. C'h'rgy and laity were banded together against 
the tyrant, and resolved to brave the worst together 
rather than bow their necks to the hated yoke. 
But the man who that he represented the 

majesty and the justice ol‘ Heaven, and that kings 
w<‘re ma<le amenable to him tor the world’s peace, 
was John’s unflinching ad\'ocat<* and pi’otector. The 
King sent ambassadors to Rome to tell his own 
story, and Innocent’s eulogists may plead that the 
worst excesses of a reign, which was a scandal to 
Christendom, were not fully known to him ; but 
Langton was at Rome, too, suspended from his 
functions for contumacy, yet present by virtue of his 
rank at the great Laterau Council, ivhich uumbei'ed 
at its opening scventy-ono primates and metropoli- 
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tans, four hundred and twelve bishops, and nine 
hundred abbots and pidors. All was known to him, 
and his word might have been implicitly trusted. 

We have seen that Innocent was victorious once, 
both in France and England ; but in both countries 
he was destined to sustain defeat before his papacy 
was ended. The barons, say our chi’oniclers, sought 
help across the sea, and tried the dangerous exjwiri- 
ment of inviting Louis, the eldest son of the King 
of France,* to help them against their oivn sovereign, 
promising to transfer their allegiance, if he* should 
succeed in ridding them of a tjTanny wdiich had 
become insupportable. A legate was despatched 
from Rome to Philip Augustus, with a soltann 
injunction not to interfere in the affairs of England, 
nor to permit his son to make common cause with 
excommunicated rebels ; but he was met at Lyons 
by a spirited re{)ly from the King and the grandees 
of France. “ The kingdom of England,” it was said, 
“never was the patrimony of St. Peter, nor is it 
now, nor ever shall it be. John was a convicted 

* The wife of Louis, — Blanche of Castile, the famous mother 
of St. Louis, — was nearly allied to the English crown, being a 
grand-daughter of Henry II. But, as the Pope argued in this 
conference, supposing John and his heirs to be set aside, there 
were four nearer claimants — namely, Arthur’s sister, the 
daughter of John’s elder brother ; the Emperor Otho, fallen 
but still surviving, the son of Henry II. ’s eldest daughter ; 
besides a brother and an elder sister of Blanehe herself. 
Louis’s pretensions wore much like those of William III., 
combining other claims with power to assist the disaffected 
party against the sovereign whom it was intended to depose. 
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traitor in King Richard’s time ; he has since been 
a convicted murderer ; our Court of Peers tried and 
condemned him. Besides, a sovereign cannot dispose 
of his kingdom without the consent of his barons ; 
and if the Pope gives his sanction to such a treason, 
he will establish a most dangerous precedent.” The 
words were King Philip’s, and they were loudly 
echoed by his lords. By this article we will stand 
to the death,” they cried, “ that no prince can at his 
own discretion part with his sovereignty, nor become 
the tributary of any other prince ; if it were so, his 
nobles would be slaves.” 

The hearing of this royal suit was adjourned to 
Rome, whither Louis sent deputies to plead his cause 
before Innocent himself. It was done gravely and 
formally, the murder of Arthur being the principal 
topic of accusation, and Louis’s advocates maintain- 
ing what the Pope denied, the right of vasssils to 
summon their lord into court, when charged with 
heinous crimes, and to depose him for non-appear- 
ance. Before judgment was given, the news andved 
that Louis had landed in England with an invading 
army, and Innocent felt that he was at once defied 
and insulted. IIo summoned his clergy, and ad- 
dressed to them a discourse, beginning Avith the 
text (Ezek. xxi. 9, 10): “A sword is sharpened^ 
and aho furbished : it is sharpened to make a sure 
slauyhter; it is furbished that it may glitter;'' and 
in the midst of it proclaimed the Dauphin and all his 
adherents excommunicated. The crown of England, 
however, for himself, in addition to Noiinandy aheady 
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Av rested from John and added to his patrimony, was 
too dazzling a prize for Louis to forego ; and he pro- 
secuted the war in England, Avhile the legate, who 
had hastened from Lyons, and wjis doing his utmost 
to sustain the King’s sinking cause, thundered forth 
his anathemas against the insui’gent bjirons and 
their French allies. The contest Avas undecided ; 
three armies Avere wasting our poor land ; John Avas 
no nearer to repentance for his crimes; his revolted 
subjects fought on, dreading his restoration to poAver 
more than the maledictions of the Po])o ; Louis was 
pressing the siege of Dover, hoping, at any rate, to 
secure a stronghold on English soil, — Avhen the 
death of Innocent made a mighty change in Euro- 
pean politics; and the same year, 1216, saw the 
close of John’s ignominious reign and Avretched 
life. 

Chronological order, in a sketch like •ours, when 
a life such as Innocent’s is oui* subject, is hardly 
possible. He was the ruling spirit in so many 
places at once that a brief narrative, following the 
order of time, would be strangely incoherent and 
disjointed. We have found it easier and safer to 
carry the reader to Germany, England, and Fratice, 
in turn, — the stream of events in each country 
sometimes running in separate channels, sometimes 
intermingling with contemporaneous history else- 
where. We have seen something of the relations 
between Innocent and the great Potentates of 
Euroj)e. But we shall greatly underrate the amount 
of his labours, and imagine a sphere of influence far 
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more limited than the reality, if we leave out of 
account what was done in less powerful kingdoms. 
His eagle glance seemed to be every where at once. 
The most obscure were not overlooked ; the most 
distant were to hear the all-commanding voice. In 
the first of the nineieen books, answering to the 
nineteen years of his pontificate, which contain his 
published corrcsj)ondence, we find letters addressed 
to the Courts of Portugal, and Norway, and Hungary, 
besides an earnest exhortation to unity addressed to 
the Patriarch of Constantino])le, and the Emperor 
Alexis HI. The mighty work grew as years went 
on. Higher and higher he seemed to mount, like 
one who desired to see the whole habitable globe 
within his range of view, and to reach, with his 
missives at least, men living at its furthest extremi- 
ties. A complete collection of the despatches, which 
triivelled from Rome through Europe and Asia, it 
is calculated, would contain font- thousand at least ; 
and a wonderful nn'dlcy they make, written to all 
sorts of persons, about all sorts of things. Wars 
and truces among princes, — to say nothing of royal 
marriages and divorces, — the multifarious business 
of monasteries and dioceses, — elections to be con- 
firmed or annulled, — quarrels to be settled on the 
undefined boundary, — lines of civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, — refractory laymen exhoi’ted to sub- 
mission, {lud timid churchmen fortified by weapons 
from the papal armoury, — matters of state policy 
reviewed in their bearing on the Church’s interests, 
and the privacies of domestic life laid open to the 
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searching gaze of the Supreme Court of Appeal, — 
warriors to be stirred up to deeds of valour against 
infidels or heretics by the hope of heavenly rewards, 
— all these, in succession, and twenty more, are the 
topics which fill the volumes we S])eak of ; and 
beneath the w(iight of such a burden the active 
spirit never flagged or fainted till the writer was 
far advanced in middle life. We are sure that, 
when God divided the human family into distinct 
nations. He never meant them all to be subject to a 
central government ; but, certainly, all that could be 
done by force of intellect and will, combined with 
ahnost superhuman industry, t<» l)end rival powei’s 
to the sway of One presiding authority, was accom- 
plished by Innocent in those strang(! opening years 
of the thirteenth century. The self-multiplying^ 
energy, which enabled him at once to surv(^y find 
rule his wide domain, made him a wonder to his 
own age; and amid princes of no mean capacity we 
find him vindicating his claims to pre-eminence, not 
merely by arrogant assertions, but by intellectual 
power and administrative skill which sustained his 
highest pretensions. 

We have said already that, throughout all the 
years of Innocent’s Pontificate', he never ceased to 
long and scheme for a new Crusade. Euro[)e was 
nearer than Asia; Christian monarchs, with their 
quarrels and crimes, gave him many busy hours 
and anxious thoughts : but to the ground onc(< 
trodden by the feet of the Son of God his imagina- 
tion resorted again and again as the field of enter- 
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prize which should be dearer to Christian hearts 
than all the scenes in which brave warriors or 
ambitious princes were struggling for the mastery. 
The concluding years of the twelfth century were a 
time of disastei’ to the armies of the J'aithful. Jaffa 
had been retaken by the Saracens, its walls razed 
to the ground, and i s garrison put to the sword. 
The fortresses, which remained in the hands of the 
Christians, became hiding-jdaces for the poor rem- 
nant of a mighty host, while reverses, which made 
lamentation throughout Christendom, did not restrain 
the chamj)ions of the Ci'oss from violent dissensions 
and the grossest profligacy. A pope of less fervid 
imagination, or less resolute will, might have given 
up the cause for lost. In vain Europe seemed to 
pour forth army upon army ; they melted away or 
gained barren compicsts ; among survivors some 
settled on the sacred soil, and copied the infidel 
instead of showing him a more excellent way ; 
while others came b.ick impoverished or enriched, 
as the (5ase might be, but cei'tainly not improved 
in morals, nor more deeply rooted in the faith. 
Defeats and disgraces were felt by Innocent as a 
personal calamity ; he longed to see Christendom 
once mm*e united under the Holy Banner ; and bent 
his most zealous efforts towards pacification in 
Europe, that all obstacles might be removed to a 
simultaneous invasion of the East. 

At the very commencement of his reign we see 
the first fruits of his crusading zeal. To the arch- 
bishops and bishops of France he commends a 
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cardinal whom he had himself invested with the 
Cross, and sent to make peace between the Kings of 
France and England, that tlndr quarrels may not 
hinder the work of God. “ For myself,” he writes, 
“ the necessities of the Church ke(*p me at my ))Ost, 
and none of my predecessors have thought fit to 
encounter the labour of a journey to Jerusalem ; 
hut over and above my common anxieties, including 
that which cnmcth upon me dailp — the rare of all 
the Chnrcheit — anotluir sore burden is laid ui)on me 
since I heard the tidings of Jaffa captured by the 
enemy, Gemian knights returning to their homes, 
and the Saraeens swarming like locusts over the 
land that was ours till lately. Indeed, so heavily 
am I pressed that, if all other business were laid 
aside, this alone would be more than enough for 
my fe(!ble ])owers.” To Philip Augustus, at the 
same time, he writes in a similar strain, recounting 
the losses in the East, and ch.arging upon him and 
his rival, the King of England, the guilt of detaining 
gallant men at home to fill their armies, who would 
gladly fight the Lord’s battles if they were set at 
liberty. Men of rank and influence, who had been 
in disgnice, aro specially exhorted to wipe out the 
memory of their evil deeds, and to begin a life of 
piety by contributing their aid to the good cause. 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, of whom we shall 
hear in a future stage of our narrative, had been 
excommunicated by Pope Ceh'stine, and afterwards 
reconciled to the Church. Now, “ being brought 
out of darkness into light,” he is charged to “ make* 
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full reparation for faults both many and great, and 
so to conduct himself as a soldier of the Cross, that 
the splendour of his virtues may be more than a set- 
off against past infamy.” On these conditions 
promises of future bliss are written down which do 
not bargain for repentance, though we may charitably 
conclude that they i)re8uppose it. At any rate, 
coming from the head of Christendom, and adth’essed 
to a man notoriously wicked, they must have been 
awfully blinding.* Another count is told in plain 
words that “ if ho had his deserts, God would collect 
the lightnings of His wrath, and sweep him from 
the face of the earth. But in mercy he has been 
spared that he might become as a wall of defence 
for Israel. Wherefore let him shake from his neck 
the yoke of the roariny lion who t^eeheih whom he 
may devour, and put on the armour of God, lest he 
should be reckoned with as a traitor to his Lord, 
according to tile saying in the gospel. He that is not 
with Me is against Me”\ 

* “ Ut igitur, proeter divinam gratiam, peccatonim tuorum 
veniara et Apostolicaj protectionis proesidium, quae in suis 
expensis proficiscentibus indulgemws, et augmentom letema; 
coronaj, quod insuper pollicemnr, a Pomino meroaris, rogamus 
nobilitatcm tnam, moncmns ct hortaniur in Domino, ct in 
rcmissioncm injnngimus pcccatorum, quatenns signum vivifica) 
Crucis assumas, ct in satisfactionem criminum quie hactenus 
commisisti ad paitcs transeas transmarinas, ubi funiculum 
lucreditatis Christi ct jura popuU Christinni defendas, et im- 
pugncs barbaricm Paganorura .” — Innocenlii III,, Episto- 
larum, Lib. III. 397. 

f Ad Gulielmum Comitem ForeaUeaviensm. — Innocentii 
Epistolarum, Lib. L 407. 

Q 
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We will give one more specimen from letters 
which would make a volume by themselves. The 
topics are those which proved strangely successful 
in drawing men’s hearts in one direction till the 
crusading spirit quite died out. To us the per- 
sonification which adorns these pictures seems a 
childish figure of speech — so imperfect is the 
analogy between the imprisoned Saviour and the 
soil of Palestine trodden under foot of strangers. 
Well would it have been for Christendom if the far 
higher truth had been recognised, that Christ lives 
in His members, and that poor saints any where, 
oppressed by power (pious heretics inclusive), are 
the afiiicted ones with whom His true disciples 
should sympathise. We give the opening sentences 
of a letter addressed in the beginning of the year 
1200, To all the faithful of the province of 
Vienne : — 


“We call to mind what the Lord has spoken by His 
prophet, Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet. 
We know, too, that to us is committed the oversight of the 
flock of Christ, and that an Apostle has said. Be instant in sea- 
son, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort. Wherefore we must 
not cease to cry, though hitherto our trumpet has given no 
uncertain sound when we summoned Christians to the relief of 
the Holy Land ; and few, alas ! have been roused to fight the 
battles of the Lord. Now the case is meure urgent than ever, 
and there is better hope that succours will prove of essential 
service. We cry, then, to you, and our cry is on behalf of 
Him who Himself was made obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross, that He might deliver you from eternal 
death ; and who also has said what all should hear. If any 
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man will come after Me^ let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow Me. Wc have received letters from the 
patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem, and from many others, 
which inform us of the troubles and dangers of our brethren 
in the Holy Land ; and specially we learn that hitherto God 
in His mercy has made the quarrels of the Saracens the 
means of safety to the province ; but jiow there is a talk of 
peace ; and it is feared tliat, if the enemy shall become united 
before fresh forces shall arrive, then the unconquered ])ortion 
will be easily overrun. We charge you, therefore, and exhort 
you in the Lord, one and all, for the remission of your sins, 
to ponder in your minds the coming woe — the woe, I may 
say, of the Crucified Himself. Let those who can fight for 
God take the holy sign, and begin their march ; and let 
others, who arc unfit for the field, enlist soldiers on their 
behalf and at their expense, each man according to his ability ; 
and let no man stand aloof, and say he will not cheerfully 
contribute his mite, at least, to the good cause, unless he 
means to forego his share of the inheritance of the saints — 
according to that word. Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me^ of 
hhn shall the Son of Man be ashamed when He shall come in 
His own glory, and in His Father^s, and of the holy Angels.^* 
For, consider, I pray you ; if an earthly soveieigu were a 
prisoner, and his vassals did aot sacrifice life and property to 
restore him to freedom, what would he do when the time of 
enlargement came, and he sat in judgment upon their offence ? 
Would he not deem them false and damnable traitors ? 
Would he not invent new modes of torture to destroy them, 
and transfer all their j)ossessions to loyal subjects ? In like 
manner, will not Jesus Christ, who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, who gave soul and body for us, and bought us w ith 
precious blood, condemn you as ungrateful, false-hearted 
traitors, if you shall refuse to come to His help, now that He 
is banished from His own land, and shut up, as it were, in a 
prison built out of the w'ood of the Cross itself.’* 

Then follows a charge to archbishops and bishopi, 

Q2 
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abbots and priors, deans and archdeacons, to con- 
tribute a fortieth of their ecclesiastical revenues — 
special orders being given that every church should 
be provided with a box, into which the congregation 
were to be exhorted to pour their offerings “ for the 
remission of their sins.” Spiritual ])ersons are told 
they may commute penances for gifts to the Holy 
War, due regard Ijeing had to the condition and 
circumstances of the offender. 

Innocent’s zeal seems to have met with small 
response from bishops or princes. A century of dis- 
appointment had done its work, and remonstrances 
like those which we have quoted, though written 
with a glowing ■ pen, and coming from the head of 
the Church, failed to kindle a new frenzy throughout 
Europe. Far more effective than all the Pope’s 
eloquence on paper were the buniing words of a 
man who seems to have combined the fervour of 
Peter the Hermit with higher qualifications and 
nobler aims — Foulques of Neuilly. Mifihtcmisness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, had been his 
favourite topics before he began to preach the duty 
of arming against the infidel ; and as a moral censor, 
who assailed the prevalent dissoluteness of manners 
with uncompromising boldness, sparing none and 
fearing none, he had gained the popular car, and 
become famous in Paris and elsewhere. Nobles and 
priests alike fell under his lash, and even royalty did 
not pass uncensured; for it was his plain-spoken 
rebuke of Richard of England which provoked the 
monarch’s famous retort at the expense of templars, 
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monks, and bishops.* Suddenly his zeal was turned 
into a new channel, and earnest exhortations to 
repentance and a holy life were superseded by 
impassioned appeals about the debt due from every 
Christian man to the land in which the work of 
redemption had been accomplished. His zeal kindled 
with this exciting subject ; his travels embraced a 
wider circuit ; armed with a commission fi’om Inno- 
cent himself, he traversed Normandy, Brittany, and 
Burgundy ; crowds flocked to him from every 
quarter, whose tears and prayers recalled the days 
when Europe had responded to the call of Urban II., 
and the men avIio had received the Cross at his 
hands were soon numbered by tens of thousands. 
In the course of the year 1199, he found his way 
to a tournament i)i Champagne, at which were 
gathered the floAver of English, French, and German 
chivalry; and the jousts Avere sus])ended, and knights 
and spectators Avere content to listen in breathless 
silence, Avhile Foulqiu s descanted on the gloiy of 
fighting for Christ, instead of shivering lances and 
risking life or limb for the honour of their dames. 
Thibault, Count of Champagne, the feudal lord of 

* En 1198 il avait proche devant Richard Coear-dc-Lion, 
et il I’avait exhorte ^ so defaire au plus tot do scs trois 
mechantes fillcs, la supei’bc, la cupiditc ct la luxurc ; et 
Richard, qui n’avait pas bcaucoup de confiance en sa bonne 
foi, repondit on presence de tous scs barons, ‘ Eh bien, pour 
me conformcr anx accux do cet hypocrite, jo donnerai mes 
trois filles cn inarinjic, la superbe nux Templiers, la cupidit6 
aux moincs de Citcaux, ct la luxurc anx Prolate de mes 
Eglises.’ ” — Sismondi Histoire des Fratifais IV. 207» 

Q 3 
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eighteen hundred knights, and many others of 
distinguished name and extensive influence, were 
the spoil of that single day; and when the preacher’s 
words and their results were reported in Flanders, 
numbers more caught the infection, with Count 
Baldwin at their head. Events seemed to be fast 
hastening to the crisis for which Innocent had 
laboured so earnestly ; but still amid the bustle of 
preparation his commanding voice was heard, offer- 
ing new inducements, or repeating the old remon- 
strances, while laymen were squandering in luxury 
what he claimed for the support of the crusading 
army, and even churchmen showed little willingness 
to tax themselves according to his bidding. Not 
only were the men who had pledged themselves to 
the Holy War put under sti'ingent sumptuary laws, 
being charged to content themselves with two dishes 
at a meal, and to eschew the softness of the ermine 
in articles of dress, but for five whole years, while 
brave men were wanted to fight in eaniest, the 
mimic war was forbidden, and knights were 
charged, under pain of excommunication, not to 
waste their skill on tournaments. Bishops were 
lectured in a style which had better have been 
reserved for more flagrant offences than lukewarm- 
ness in the cause to which the Pope himself was so 
passionately devoted : — “ The men of Nineveh,” ho 
writes, “ will rise up in judgment against you and 
the clergy of France. They repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas; but you stand still while insults are 
heaped upon your Lord. Behold Him scourged, 
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and buffeted, and crucified. Hear His enemies as- 
sailing Him with the taunting cry, If Thou be the 
Son of God, save Thyself. My heart bleeds while 
I utter words like these. You have not given the 
cup of cold water to him who asked it ; and even 
the laity, to whom you should have preached obe- 
dience, reproach you as laying burdens on their 
shoulders which you will not touch with one of 
your fingers. In truth you are prodigal enough 
sometimes; money can be spared for jongleuors, 
and hawks, and hounds, but you are niggards when 
the Lord is to be served with that which is His 
own.” 

The time came when provision was to be made 
for the conveyance of another army of volunteers to 
the Holy Land. The Venetians were to be the 
cai’riers, and with the famous Doge Dandolo, then 
past ninety, for negotiator, were careful to make a 
good bargain. When the Crusaders mustered there, 
in the spring of 1202, it was found that among them 
all tliey could not make up the sum which had been 
agreed upon as the price for transporting 4500 
knights, with their horses, and squires, and foot 
soldiers, amounting to 20,000 men. Fifty thousand 
marks only were forthcoming out of the stipulated 
eighty-five thousand ; the commercial republic was 
by no means inclined to accept lower terais ; the 
leaders were jealous of any stain upon their honour, 
the season was gliding away, and the expedition at 
a stand, when a strange proposition, sti'angely ac- 
cepted, removed the diflftculty. The city of Zara, 

Q 4 
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on the eastern side of the Adi’iatic, had revolted from 
the Venetians, and put itself under the protection of 
the King of Hungary. “ Helj) us to reconquer it,” 
said the Doge, “and the debt shall be cancelled. 
For the sum already advanced we will send you 
on your way when our banner floats once more 
on the walls of the captured city.” In vain loyal 
Crusaders remonstrated against this new scheme 
of turning their arras for hire .against a Christi.an 
prince ; in vain was a cardinal sent by Lmocent, 
and armed with a threat of excommunication 
against all who should thus disgrace the cause to 
which they were pledged. The old doge would 
have no spiritual advisers in his council of war, so 
the legate received for answer that, as a religious 
teacher, he might accompany the army, if it so 
pleased him, but in no other character was his assist- 
ance required. So to Zara went the host that was 
bound for Jerusalem, — forty thousand men, in nearly 
five hundred vessels, — and on the fifth dsiy of the 
siege the rebellious city capitulated. Whitlier next; 
and when? was the question. December was near 
at hand — another spring must bo waited for. So 
the Crusaders and their Venetian allies divided the 
town between them, and presently began to quarrel 
and fight about the best quarters. No wonder that 
Innocent vented his disappointment in letters of 
remonstrance and rebuke. During the four years of 
his pontificate he had been labouring to compose 
feuds among Christian princes, and to kindle the old 
crusading spirit among their subjects, that he might 
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muster an anny like those which, at the bidding of 
three former popes, had been sent against the Mus- 
suhnen spoilers of Palestine. The forces were 
gathered, the leaders were ap])ointed; — less nume- 
rous thaJli on fonner occasions, the new levies might 
profit by past mistakes, and prove a more united 
and better-disciplintd host; and now all his fond 
hopes seemed wrecked and sunk on the shores of 
the Adriatic. The first city taken was a Christian 
city — the besieged, in their extremity, had hung 
crosses on tlieir walls, and the holy sign was disre- 
garded. The King of Hungary himself was a Cru- 
sader, and yet his comrades, breaking the bond of 
brotherhood, had dared to storm and occupy his city. 
So Innocent wrote, in his wrath, to the anny col- 
lectively, and to the French nobles specially by name, 
and both letters ran into the scolding tone which is 
not uncommon in these missives when his will is 
crossed, or his authority is slighted : — “ You have 
put your hand to tlu plough, and have turned back; 
verily, the silver is taniishcd, and the gold is turned 
to dross. Like escaped prisoners you should have 
hasted straightway to the land flowing with milk 
and honey, but you have turned back in heart to the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and (worse than they who craved 
the leeks and cucumbers in olden times) you have 
thirsted for the blood of your brethren. Of a truth 
the old serpent has gone craftily to work. He could 
not reach the head, and, therefore, with maliceUnd 
subtlety, as is his wont, he has been lying in 
ambush to bite, as it were, at the hoofs of your 
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horses, and so procure the overthrow of the riders. 
Yea, knowing full well that. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends, the seducer of mankind has sought to ex- 
tinguish this grace in you, and rob you *of your 
reward. It is he who has moved you to war against 
the faithful, and thereby you have made over to him, 
as it were, the first fruits of your pilgrimage, and 
poured out your brethren’s blood and your OAvn as 
an offering to devils.” 

Such was the Pope’s message to the army gene- 
rally. That which he addressed to the French 
captains was in a similar strain of invective : — 
“They had left their homes in the character of 
soldiers of Christ, but had turned aside, and become 
hired champions of Satan;” “instead of going up 
from Egypt to Jerusalem, they had gone down from 
Jerusalem to Egypt;” “they had looked back, like 
Lot’s wife, and, like her, had become a pillar of 
salt — not salt which was sprinkled upon the sacri- 
fice, but that of which the Lord had said, Jf the 
salt have lost his savour wherewith shall it he 
saXtedl^ Restitution is enjoined, the spoil of Zara 
must all be given back to the plundered citizens. 
Next, they must sue for pardon to the King of 
Hungary. Lastly, before the cardinal legate deputed 
to receive their submission they must bind them- 
selves and their successors, by solemn oath, to do 
their best to make satisfaction for this act of pre- 
sumption, and specially to abstain from all hostile 
acts against Christian men, except for such reasons 
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as the Apostolic See might sanction. In such im- 
perial terms did the self-elected commander-in-chief 
announce his pleasure. On these conditions, and 
no others, they might be absolved, and released 
from the penalties of excommunication. 

Whither next ? was the question once again ; and 
now the Crusaders were tempted to another de- 
viation from the straight road to Palestine. Alexius 
III. reigned at Constantinople, having dethroned his 
lirother Isaac ; and the young Alexius, Isaac’s son, 
came as a suitor to Zara, beseeching the Crusaders 
to march to the imperial city, and punish the 
usurper. The young prince hoped to rally his 
party, and Arin a croAvn. Large promises Avere 
made if the expedition should proAC successful. 
“ Let me be emperor,” he said, “ and you shall reap 
a rich reward. ProA'isions for your aimy shall be 
supplied in abundance, and a subsidy of 200,000 
marks. Moreover, 10,000 men to be maintained at 
my expense for a year, and 500 lances to serA'e fo^ 
life in the Holy Land, shall be my contribution to 
the good cause, or if you prefer to accept my per- 
sonal service, I Avill take the cross, and share the 
glory of your conquests.” Provisions and money 
were always a tempting bribe to soldiers whose 
faces were toAvards Jerusalem, for both commonly 
ran short. If the overtures were rejected, there 
was the choice of Syria or Egypt for the next stage, 
and to settle a route was ahvays a point of difficulty 
amidst a multitude of advisers ; the capture of Con- 
stantinople in the interest of an injured prince was 
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a romantic adventure which would have a special 
charm for many ; while wanderers of roving habits, 
and unsettled principles (no small proportion of a 
crusading host), would surely look with favour on 
a project which offered them a sight of the far- 
famed capital of the East. So Innocent remon- 
strated again to no purpose. “ What is it to you,” he 
said, “ that the Emperor seized his brother’s throne, 
and put out his eyes ? You have no commission to 
punish him, and you have other .work to do. Take 
care that you are not cheated by a show of justice 
and humanity, and led to a course which may prove 
ruinous to your souls. Put aside all frivolous pre- 
tences, all pleas of apparent necessity, pass on to 
avenge the injuries of the Cross; and then the 
enemy will yield the spoil which you may have to 
extort from brethren if you linger on your way.” 
Against the remonstrances of the Churchmen who 
were most loyal to the Pope — Dandolo and the 
Venetian being the most eager partisans of Alexius 
— the critical resolve was taken ; and on the 23rd 
of June, 1203, the city strangely described by one 
historian as “equal to Rome in dignity, to Jeru- 
salem in sanctity, to Babylon in magnitude,” burst 
on the eyes of European invaders, with its un- 
equalled site, its ample walls, and countless domes 
and towers, making a vision of gloiy such as their 
eyes had never beheld in any of the capitals of the 
West. 

Innocent is our subject, and the particulars of the 
siege, which was undertaken in spite of his com- 
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mands and threats, do not belong to our narrative. 
In a few weeks the Crusaders had taken Constan- 
tinople, and Alexius IV. was Emperor. Then came 
fierce quarrels within and without the city, the poor 
puppet of a sovereign being unable to please his 
Greek subjects and his Latin masters. A revolution 
ended in his raurdec ; and his successor could ill 
brook the presence of the Venetian fleet in his 
waters, and an army, still counted by tens of thou- 
sands, encamped beneath his walls. The Holy 
Land was well-nigh forgotten by this time, and a 
richer prize, close at hand, tempted the ambition, 
the cupidity, and the indolence of the intruding 
army. Hostilities could not long be averted. The 
conflict ensued which is described in some of Gib- 
bon’s most eloquent pages; the mailed warriors 
of the West won the victory against a feebler race, 
and a divided empire ; and in the spring of 1204, 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was raised, by the vote 
of his brother-princes, Lo the throne of Constantine. 

Innocent’s expostulation liad been set at nought ; 
but it must not be supposed that he had no interest 
in the momentous events of which Constantinople 
was the scene. There was something dearer to 
him than all the spoils of the East, however 
employed or however won. The Church’s unity, 
—extended jurisdiction for the Apostolic See,— the 
subordination of the Patriarch of Constantinople to 
the Papacy, even as all the Primates of Europe 
yielded willmg homage, — these were the objects 
which kindled his hopes when the startling intelli- 
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gence was carried to Rome. Alexius, during his 
brief term of pi'osperity, had written to the Pope, 
apologetically for his allies, and humbly and cour- 
teously for himself, saying that they had been drawn 
aside from their intended route mainly by the hope 
of putting an end to schism between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, and promising that efforts 
should not bo wanting on his part to bring about 
this result. Innocent’s reply combined the haughty 
self-assumption of the Church, which, claimed all 
Christendom for itself, with words of exhortation and 
encouragement as from a father to a well-meaning 
and hopeful child, — “ We rejoice greatly that the 
Almighty Ruler has touched your heart, and in- 
clined it to pious resolves, so that you desire to see 
the Church of Constantinople rendering back to the 
Apostolic See, as the daughter to the mother, the 
long-delayed debt of reverent obedience. When 
you were an exile and sought our presence, you 
bound yourself by oath to yield to us all dutiful 
submission (even as Catholic emperors before you 
are known to have been devoted in ancient times to 
our predecessors, the orthodox Pontiffs of Rome), 
promising at the same time that, when opportunity 
should be given, effectual measures should bo taken, 
yet prudently withal, to bring the Eastern Church 
to a like temper. See that these promises are made 
good by corresponding deeds. So shall your king- 
dom flourish under divine protection, and the 
Apostolic See will contribute its aid to the utter- 
most for your safety and advancement.” Then 
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follow, in true papal style, phrases of lofty import 
as to the far-reaching sway of Rome, along with 
lowly-sounding professions culled from the Holy 
Scriptures ; — “ Seeing that, next to God, the Latin 
chiefs have won bach your kingdom, you may well 
honour the Roman Church whose sons stood by you 
so valiantly, and which still, next to God, may be 
your empire’s best defender. This we say not in 
the spirit of ambition, as lusting for rule, but 
because our office binds us to minister, as we can, 
to your necessities ; after the example of Him who 
came, not to he mbmtered unto, but to minister, 
neither ns being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the Jloek; for the Scripture 
saith again, The Kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over thern, and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors; hut ye shall not 
be so ; but he that is greatest among you let him be 
as the younger, and he that is chief as he that doth 
serve.” 

We have seen already that the Pope gave no 
countenance to the bargain with young Alexius. 
All was done in defiance of his threats and censures; 
but, at any rate, the crusading host had not turned 
aside for nothing ; they were masters of the city 
which had never yet owed allegiance to the Roman 
See ; and, as one who claimed jurisdiction wherever 
men named the Name of Christ, it was his business 
to turn the occasion to profit. So no time was lost. 
It was thought right for a Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople to have a Latin patriarch, and straight- 
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way one, whom the Venetians had thought fit to 
nominate, was approved and despatched from Borne. 
The Greek patriarch had fled with the dethroned 
emperor, and a constitution was given to the 
Church he had left, and services were appointed, 
and Canons of St. Sophia were installed, as if 
Christianity were a new thing in the Eastern 
empire. Even the Latin ritual, in the first instance, 
was to be forced upon the conquered race, and 
Latin ecclesiastics were to serve at the altars. 
After an obstinate contest, some points wei*e yielded ; 
and a modicum of toleration was granted ; the 
patriarch being permitted to relax the rule in places 
where the population was entirely Greek, and the 
ancient ritual being continued till further orders, 
whenever the worshippers Inid fought stoutly for it, 
and refused to yield. An ample share of the spoil, 
too, was claimed by the Church, and in this matter 
the Pope’s orders wore absolute, and implicitly 
obeyed. One fifteenth of all lands and houses was 
to be appropriated to them ; and if the owners were 
willing to give a tithe of their produce besides, the 
clergy might receive it. 

Externally, a good deal was done to make the 
two Churches one. The trophies of victory sur- 
mounted the very altars, and men could not worship 
in their own temples without being reminded of 
their humiliation. But the amalgamating process 
went on but slowly. The Greeks held to their 
ancient faith as to the procession of the Holy Ghost ; 
the Latin Breviary was a hated intruder into con- 
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gregations which had prayed hitherto in the language 
of Homer and Plato ; the Pope himself could com- 
mand little veneration, when represented by vic- 
torious and unscrupulous soldiers. For, in very 
deed, the Latins gave little proof of having a purer 
faith, or belonging to a more orthodox Church. 
Their licence in the sack of the city is unfavourably 
contrasted by Christian historians with the modera- 
tion of Mussulmen conquerors, when Jerusalem was 
at their mercy ; and from a letter of Innocent’s we 
learn, that the open violation of nuns and matrons 
W’as added to wholesale plunder and sacrilege by 
those who carried the holy sign on their banners. 
Other outrages were added which completed the 
disgust of the citizens. Precious works of art, on 
which the old Greek heroes had gazed, were defaced 
or destroyed ; and churches were br<.»ken open, and 
despoiled of relics for w'hich moniu’chs would have 
given gold — the new emperor laying claim to a 
traditional crown ot thoms, and Dimdolo appro- 
priating to himself what passed for a portion of the 
true Cross — the same which Constantine always 
carried with him into battle. While these things 
were acted before their eyes, Innocent preached in 
vain about the blessings of unity ; and the Greeks, 
at once oppressed and insulted, clung all the closer 
in heart to their ancient creed. 
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The period *>f Wiclif’s life corresponds very nearly 
with the reign of Edward III., which occu])ies half 
a century of English history. He was horn three 
years before the great King succeeded his murdered 
father ; and he lived seven years into the reign of 
the feeble and unfortunate Richai’d II. History 
records nothing respecting his parentage ; and his 
o^vn Avritings give no clue to the place of his birth, 
or to the class fi’om which he sprang. Dr. Vaughan, 
on rather scanty evidence, assumes positively that 
he was of gentle birth, and belonged to a family 
which, up to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ranked as lords of the manor of Wickliff, or 
Wycliffe, near Richmond in Yorkshire. No doubt 
rests on the place of his education. Ho was trained 
in the schools of Oxford, and was successively a 
student at Queen’s College, a Fellow of Merton, and 
Warden of Balliol. In the learning of the times ho 
became no mean proficient. Knighton, the woll- 
knoMTi chronicler, a Canon of Leicester, and a con- 
temporary of Wiclif, who deemed him an an*ant 
heretic and mischief-maker, admits that ho “ was 
pre-eminent in theological acquirements, unsurpassed 
in philosophy, and in scholastic exercises indisputably 
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the first man of his time.” Happily, he was some- 
thing better than all this, and became distinguished, 
in early days, as a diligent student of Holy Scripture. 
Aristotle was not his master, though he know aU 
that the Greek philosopher had -written ; nor did he 
put the Book of Sentences above the Gospels, like 
many of his contemporaries, to whom Peter Lombard 
was like the voice of an ora<;le ; but he drank in 
wisdom from the fountain-head, and won a nobler 
title than any that was bestowed on the greatest 
teachers of the day by their most devoted followers 
— that of the KcamjeVic Doctor. 

We learn that lie was successively Pector of 
Fillingham, in Lincolnshii’e, and of Ludgershnll, in 
Buckinghamshire; but Oxford -was not deserted. 
By the time he bad reached middle life, it is evident 
that he had become knoAvn as a man of courage and 
ability, pledged to opinions very diffen'ut from those 
which were popular among Churchmen. For, at a 
critical period of oui history, when a champion was 
wanted to jilead for the rights of Englishmen against 
the Pope, Wiclif was called forth, and answered to 
the summons. In the year I36d, Urbmi V. claimed 
the arrears of tribute due from the English Crown 
to the Roman See, under the treaty which King John 
had been base enough to make with Innocent III. 
For thirty years it had been unpaid ; and now from 
the gallant and high-spirited Edward, strong at 
home and victorious abroad, a weak pontiff had the 
hardihood to claim thirty thousand marks. The 
King appealed to Parliament, and Parliament gave 
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for answer, that “neither King John, nor any other 
king, could bring this realm in such thraldom and 
subjection, but by common consent of Parliament, 
which was not done ; therefore, that which he did 
was against his oath at his coronation.” Magna 
Charta was now a hundred and fifty years old ; 
Loi'ds and Commons were gi'owing powei’s in the 
State ; and if the King had been a miserable, time- 
serving poltroon, like his predecessor, he would have 
found sturdy remonstrants among his barons. Hap- 
pily, all parties were of one mind, and the claim 
was not enforced or repeated ; but the Pope had an 
army of loyal subjects scatt('rcd over the land, to 
whom their country’s honour was a small matter, 
as compared with the Chui’ch’s power and wealth ; 
and one among them, a monk of unknown name, put 
the matter into the form of a syllogism, and having 
proved, to his own satisfaction, that, in default of 
payment of the stipulated sum, King Edward had 
fallen from the sovereignty of England, straightway 
proclaimed his treasonable conclusion to as many as 
could read Latin, and challenged Wiclif by name to 
refute what he had written. Wiclif und(*rtook the 
task, and discharged it right loyally, as aix lionest 
divine and a true lover of his country. 

The reply has a sjxecial interest about it, as the 
earliest of his undoubted w'orks which has come 
down to us; but it is curious on other grounds. 
Having opened the subject, and stated his adversary’s 
argument, the writer introduces some disputants on 
the opposite side, with the following preface ; “ I 
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ask my reverend doctor to refute, if he can, what I 
have heard has been delivered on this subject in a 
certain council of secular lords.” Then follows a dis- 
cussion, in the course of which seven speakers deliver 
themselves. The argument, somewhat abridged, 
stoiids as follows : — 

First Lord (“in aimis plus strenuus”). “The 
kingdom of England was won by the sword, and 
has been so kept. The tribute, which was forcibly 
extorted by Julius Ccesar, was withheld as the king- 
dom gi'ew in strength, and with good reason, as no 
wi'ong should last for ever. The same principle 
applies to this payment, formerly made to the Pope 
of Rome. Wherefore my advice is that it be re- 
fused, unless the Pope can take it with a strong 
hand ; aud if he shall attempt to do so, then, I say, 
it Avill be our right and duty to resist him.” 

Second Lord. “ The Pope, of all men, ought to 
be a follower of Christ ; but Christ coveted no share 
ill the civil goveriinn'iit, and consequently the Pope 
ought not. For in St. Matthew we read what Christ 
said to the man who promised to follow Him, having 
his eye on worldly gain, that the Son of rnan had 
not where to lat/ His head. Since, therefore, it is 
our duty to hold the Pope to the observance of his 
own religion, it is clear that wo are bound to resist 
him when he requires us to fiilfil a condition which 
is purely civil.” 

Third Lord. “It seemeth to me that, as re- 
gards the principle and reason of the thing, we may 
retort upon the Pope. For is ho not the servant of 
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the servants of God ? And ought he, therefore, to 
receive tribute from England except for service 
done ? Since, therefore, he docs not impart strength 
or safety to this realm, but purloins its wealth, and 
assists our enemies by sending tlu'm money, and 
giving them counsel, it is plain that we ought in 
prudence to resist the claim which is now brought 
forward. And as to the assumption of service ren- 
dered, wo have ample experience of the failures of 
pope and cardinals, both in temporal and spiritual 
matters.” 

The fourth speaker founds an ingenious argument 
on the feudal principle of vassalage, and says that, 
as a third part of the lands of the kingdom is h(‘ld 
in some sort by the Pope, and yet, when there is a 
change of occupants, neither he nor his tenants do 
homage for them to the King, he has really forfeited 
I)osses8ion, and, if the rights of both parties come to 
be settled, is himself the defaulter. A ffth argued 
that if John undertook to pay tribute to the Pope, 
it must have been for some boon ; for no such gift 
in perpetuity could ever have been granted simj)ly 
in the way of alms. Was the boon absolution for 
himself, or the withdrawal of the interdict for his 
people ? Then the contract was simoniacal ; and, as 
good Christians, they must undo what had been so 
dishonestly done. Or was the tribute meant for 
compensation when the CroAvn was restored to the 
King after forfeiture ? Then it seems the Pope may, 
at any time, on some pretence, good or bad, disinherit 
the King of England, and put in his place some 
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creature of his own. “ Who, let me ask, shall resist 
such pretensions, at the outset, if wo stand still ?” 
“Yes,” said a sixth, “ let us resist at the outset and. 
then, taking high ground, he argued that Christ was 
the chief proprietor of all things, whereas the Pope 
might fall into mortal sin, and so lose all right and 
claim both to rule, and hold possessions of any sort. 
It was enough, therefore, in his judgment, that they 
should give their allegiance to one lord, the King ; 
and as for their goods, let them be shared virtuously 
with the poor ; and so let the kingdom be held, now 
as in former times, immediately from Christ, vrho, as 
the one liege Lord, would assign to mortal men 
whatever He pleased of earthly dominion. A seventh 
lord had yet to be heard, and he took the plain, 
matter-of-fact view of the question, that John was a 
wicked man and a faithless king ; that his golden 
seal, affixed to a document like that which Avas 
quoted, could not bind his subjects ; the compact, 
tlierefore, was null and \oid, as no loyal consent had 
ever been given. 

If this is really a portion of what was spoken in 
the House of Lords, in that distant age, on a sub- 
ject so full of interest to Protestant Englishmen, we 
must reckon it a choice morsel hap])ily preserA'ed 
from oblivion, and may rejoice that Wiclif, in addi- 
tion to other claims on our gratitude, turned parlia- 
mentary reporter. Possibly, the speakers are ficti- 
tious personages, and Wiclif has written doAvn what, 
in his judgment, English barons ought to have spoken. 
In either case, it is pleasant to read such outspoken 
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declarations of independence a century and a half 
before the Reformation. 

It was for the honour of England that all the 
world should understand her monarchs were not 
vassals of the Pope. It was also for the interest 
and happiness of England that the great offices of 
state should not be held exclusively by churchmen, 
who were Largely under papal influence. This point 
was raised in the course of Edward’s reign, and 
again we find Parliament taking the maidy course, 
and Wiclif siding with the Parliament. In the year 
1371 a petition was presented to the King, praying 
that the ancient practice might be checked, and that 
spiritual persons might be debarred from specified 
places of trust and honour. As it was, they pre- 
sided in the courts ; they had the care of the public 
treasure ; they undertook the business of suiweyors 
and architects ; they did not disdain to serve about 
the royal wardrobe and in the royal kitchen. John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, a younger son of 
Edward III., a man of largo possessions, extensive 
influence, and a political reformer to boot, has the 
reputation of heading or assisting this anti-clerical 
movement ; and in this matter, as in others of the 
like kind, we find Wiclif by his side. Ho did not 
disguise the evil, nor spare the men. Using the 
plainest language, and respecting no man’s person, 
he denounced the practice as dishonouring the priest- 
hood, and robbing the people of their pastors. He 
had before him a high standard of duty for those 
who were pledged to a holy calling, and claimed 
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them as truants from God’s service when they 
descended to meaner occupations. One of his many 
practical works, dealing plainly with men’s con- 
sciences, and setting before them common duties, is 
entitled, A Short Buie of Life, for each man in 
(jeneral, and for priests, lords, and labourers in 
particular, how each shall he saved in his degree ; 
and there we find these homely sentences, — the text, 
as it were, of a hundred sermons which he preached 
to the luxurious churchmen of those evil times, 
before his work Avas done : “If thou art a priest, and 
hast the cure of souls, live thou a holy life. Pass 
other men in holy prayers, holy desires, and holy 
speaking; in counselling and teaching the truth. 
Keep the commandments of God, and let His Gospel 
and His praises be ever in thy mouth. Ever despise 
sin, that men may be drawn therefrom, and that thy 
deeds may be so far rightful that no man shall 
blame them with reason. Let thy open lips be thus 
a true book, in Avhicli tho soldier and the layman 
may learn how to serve God, and keep His com- 
mandments. For the example of a good life, if it be 
open and continued, striketh rude men much more 
than open preaching with the Woixl alone. And 
waste not thy goods in gi'eat feasts for rich men, but 
live a frugal life on poor men’s alms and goods. 
Have both meat, and drink, and clothing ; but the 
remnant give truly to the poor, to those who have 
freely wrought, but who may not labour from feeble- 
ness and sickness ; and thus thou shalt be a true 
priest to God and man.” 
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In 1372 we find Wiclif fit Oxford, a Doctor of 
Divinity, and entitled in that character to give lec- 
tures on theology to those who chose to bo his hearers. 
Of how many his class consisted, or what impression 
was produced on young, inquiring minds by teaching 
widely different from most that was heard in the 
schools, wo cannot tell. But it is highly probable 
•that in those days much seed was sown which issued 
in a harvest of what men called Lollardism a few 
years later. The substanc.e of some of his lectures 
is contained in a work which has come down to us, 
called Trialogu.% being an argument cast into the 
form of a- controversial discussion, in which Truth, 
Falsehood, iiiid Wkdom, are the speakers. Much 
of it is in the dry, scholastic style which was then 
tliought necessary in all treatises intended for the 
learned. In some parts, hard questions are pro- 
pounded which human Avit cannot solve, and the 
answers arc little conclusive or profitable. But, 
buried in disquisitions which arc wearisome to a 
modern reader, wo find some gems of precious truth, 
respecting groat moral questions, which shine out 
amid surrounding darkness, and show how boldly he 
could differ from what was authoritatively taught 
both at Rome and Oxford. Respecting mortal and 
venial sins, for instance, about which priests “ bab- 
bled” in the confessional and elsewhere — respecting 
men who “ by granting indulgences blasphemed the 
wisdom of God,” and “ chattered on the subject of 
grace, as if it were something to be bought and sold 
like an ox or an ass” — respecting saint- worship, and 
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the sole mediatorship of Christ — respecting the 
authority of Scripture as paramount above “ the laws 
of the papacy, .and the o])inions of modem doctors — 
he spoke out as our boldest reformers did in later 
days ; nor does he spare “ Csesarean Prelates,” and 
“ Satraj)s of this woi Id,” against whom the soldiers 
of Christ must be prepared to stand up even unto 
death. 

Wiclif, however, was soon called to widely dif- 
ferent scenes. Parliament was bestirring itself on 
the subject of papal rapacity, .and complaining that 
English wealth w.as devoured, and the King’s sub- 
jects were defrauded by the tribute levied, under 
various pretences, on ecclesuastical revenues. First- 
fruits paid on consecration and institution, with pro- 
vUionSy or reserved presentations to bishoprics and 
benefices, in derog.atiou of the c^'o^^a^, and other 
lawful patrons — these, and other modes of exaction, 
had grown into a system which seemed to be rooted 
in the soil, and bou- bit+er fruit in the shape of 
neglected duties, open scaiuhd, and muttered re- 
sentments, or outspoken indignation, against the 
foreign plunderers. The burden had become too 
heavy to be borne ; and, in the later years of Edward 
III., voices were heard in the great coimcil of the 
nation which were but the echo of complaints uttered 
in every county. Thus the indictment rujis in the 
records of the memorable session of 1376: — That 
the tax paid to the Pope of Romo for ecclesiastical 
dignities amounted to five times as much as 
paid yearly to the King from the whole produce of 
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the realm ; that, in case of a ti’anslation or death, a 
single bishopric or dignity was sometimes made to 
yield him profit, in some shape, three, four, and five 
times over ; that, for money paid to his “ brokers,” 
many aliens and enemies were presented to livings 
worth a thousand marks yearly, “ caitiffs, who 
never saw their parishioners, nor ever cared to see 
them, being altogether unlearned and unworthy, and 
worse than Jews and Saracens — whereas learned and 
worthy men could hardly get twenty marks and 
lay patrons, “ perceiving this simony and covetous- 
ness of the Pope, did leani to sell their benefices to 
beasts, no otherwise than Christ was sold to the 
Jews.” Specific facts were alleged to justify these 
charges ; one cai’diual, say the remonstrants, is Dean 
of York, another Dean of Salisbury, another Dean 
of Lincoln, another Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
another Archdeacon of Durham, another Ai'chdeacon 
of Suffolk, another Archdeacon of York ; and not 
content with reaping spoil for their own use, money, 
it is added, is transported from the realm to its hurt 
and disparagement— the Pope fii*st levying a subsidy 
of the whole clergy of England, and then “ ransoming 
Frenchmen, the King’s enemies, with it, who defend 
Lombardy for him.” Well might Englishmen, thus 
abused and plundered, remind the great offender 
himself that “ God’s sheep were given into his hands 
to be pastured, and not shorn or shaven.” Well 
might they petition the King, as they did, to have 
the Pope’s collector banished from the realm, and 
that the statutes against provisions and reservation 
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of bonoficos nhould be renewed, “ lest, contrary to 
the intentions and designs of the founders of the 
churches. Divine woi-ship should be impaired, and 
hospitalities and alms neglected, and the devotion of 
the people be lessened and ^vithdra^vn.” 

Already, when Parliament spoke out so plainly, 
there had been negotiations on the points at issue, 
and Wiclif had been one of seven commissioners 
appointed to treat with the Pope. Ilis name stands 
second on the list, next to the Bishop of Bangor’s ; 
and it is pi’obable, therefore, that his spirited vin- 
dication of the national rights, in the matter of 
tribute, had fixed upon liim the eyes of political 
refonners of the day. At any rate, he went abroad 
to help to set things right — not to Rome, but to 
Flanders. The papal coui’t had migi’ated to Avig- 
non ; Bruges Avas chosen as a convenient meeting- 
point ; and thei'e the Nuncios gave audience to him 
and his colleagues. There, too, at the same time, 
were John of Gaunt, and some other nobles, 
negotiating Avith ambassad('rs from the King of 
France. Conferences could hardly fail to take place 
between the great duke and the bold churchman, 
thus meeting on foreign soil ; and it may fairly be 
conjectured that the friendship, Avhich led to im- 
portant consequences, dates from this period. UrbaiA 
V. gave the commissioners good words ; but the 
obnoxious claims were not formally renounced, and 
the work of extortion speedily recommenced. 

One like Wiclif could hardly return fixjm such an 
encounter exactly as he Avent. His reverence for 
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the papacy was sure to be abated, for according 
to advices from Avignon his mission must fail 
or prosper, and Avignon just then was the scorn 
and reproach of Christendom. Adversity had not 
done its purifying work, for the place of exile had 
all the corruptions of Rome without its venerable 
traditions and prescriptive sanctity. For intrigue 
or gain the least I'eputablo Churchmen mustered 
there from all parts of Europe, while the rulers 
themselves, cut off from their territorial revenues, 
were needy, venal, and unscrupulous, — poor, feeble 
imitators of the Gregorys and Innocents, who had 
done battle with kings, — till at length, says a modern 
and carefully impartial historian (Dean Wadding- 
ton), “ the cloud of mystery which had so long hung 
over the chair of St. Peter, filling the nations with 
awe for the invisible power and majesty residing there, 
was dispersed and broken away, and in its [dace was 
discovered the nakedness of human turpitude.” 

It is highly probable that Wiclif, on his return to 
England, gave expression to indignant feelings kin- 
dled by a nearer view of the working of the papal 
system. During his absence, as a token of the 
favour in which ho was held by the Court, he was 
promoted by the Crown to the rectory of Lutter- 
worth; but shortly afterwards he was assailed by 
opposition from other quarters, which brought him 
to a fresh stage in his career, and must have proved 
to him that the path on which he was entering was 
one beset with dangers. 

In February, 1377 ho was summoned to appear 
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before Convocation at St. Paul’s. The precise 
nature of the charges does not api)ear, but from the 
specimen which we have given it is plain that ample 
matter for accusation would be found in his lectures, 
or in some of the sbort treatises which went forth 
from his busy pen and were fast multiplied by 
friendly transcribers. It was a time of strange con- 
fusion both in Churc-h and State, for the Black 
Prince was dead, the King was fast sinking, and 
lived only to the following summer, the heir-appa- 
rent was a child, and the Duke of Lancaster, his 
uncle, to whom the regency would naturally belong, 
stood on doubtful tenns with Parliament. Still, the 
power and influence of one thus near to the throne, 
combining great vigour of cluu’acter with large pos- 
sessions, were undisputed; and, for some reason, 
personal or political, he Avas known to favour Wiclif. 
Accordingly, when the court met, and Courtney, 
Bishop of London, a man of noble birth and resolute 
purpose, Avas presiding, the Duke was there, and a 
large body of citizens besides, gathered probably by 
curiosity to see the man Avhose name Avas becoming 
famous throughout England. Wiclif stood prepared 
to ansAver for himself, but no trial ensued, and no 
word of defence AV'as spoken. He was a silent spec- 
tator, Avhilc a strjingo scene Avas enacted between the 
Bishop and the Duke. There had been some former 
quarrel, possibly, between them, or it may bo that 
the ill-will of Lancaster against the higher church- 
men only found vent at this particular time; for 
after some previous altercation, he addressed Courtney 
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thus rudely : “ As for you, my lord bishop, who are 
grown so proud and arrogant, I will bring down the 
pride, not of you alone, but of all the prelacy in 
England.” “ Do your worst, sir,” said the prelate. 
Then came a sharp retort, and another meek reply ; 
but the duke, still unappeased, spoke aloud of 
“ plucking the bishop by his hair out of the Church.” 
The citizens were indignant that the proud lord 
should thus presume upon his blood, and threatening 
words were uttered, and tlu; court broke u[) in con- 
fusion. The excitement spread outside when these 
things were reported, and before the day was over the 
Duke’s palace at the Savoy was assailed by rioters. 

The business, however, was not yet concluded. 
The same parties, probably, who had been Wiclif’s 
accusers in England, had forwarded charges to the 
Pope. Five bulls were sent over to the King, the 
bishops, and the University of Oxford, wherein 
Wiclif is denounced as having “ rashly proceeded to 
that detestable degree of mailncss, as not to be afraid 
to assert, dogmatize, and publicly to teach, such 
propositions as are eiToneous and false, contrary to 
the faith, and tending to weaken and subvert the 
whole Church.” Nt) wonder that the Pope bestirred 
himself, and i}sed hard words, when of nineteen 
articles forwarded to Rome, as being maintained and 
published in the realm of England, the first and last 
were these ; — “ All mankind, that have been since 
Christ, have not power simply to ordain that Peter, 
and all his family, should have political dominion 
over the world for ever r — and again, “ An ecclesi- 
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astic, yea even the Pope of Rome, may lawfully be 
corrected by subjects, aud even the laity, and may 
also be accused or impeached by them.” Veiy 
dangerous doctrine, certainly, for those days ! And 
yet to sentiments likf these, owing to the extravagant 
pretensions of the p ipacy, and the prevalent coxTup- 
tion of the higher clci'gy, men were beginning to 
listen with a willing ear; for when Wiclif was 
summoned befoi'c a synod at Lambeth, and papal 
delegates were there to tiy him, a crowd of citizens, 
within and without the chapel, showed plainly that 
their sympathies wei’e with the men whom the 
churchmen wei'e pursuing; and not only so, but 
before sentence was given, an officer fi’om the mother 
of King Richard appeai’ed in court, and pei’emjxtorily 
forbade the judges to pi'oceed any further with the 
charges. In prudence they obeyed; i*athei', the 
zealots of their party Avould say, like cowards they 
dispersed ; for Walsiugham, who ■^^^’ites as a cai’dinal 
might have done, thus I'cports their discomfitui*e : — 
“ Like a reed shaken with the wind, their speech 
became softer than oil, to the public loss of their own 
dignity, and the damage of the whole Chui’ch. They, 
who had sworn that they w'ould yield no olxeilienee 
even to the princes mid nobles of the x'cahn, until 
they had chastised the excesses of the heresiiu’ch, 
confonnably to the papal mandiite, were smitten 
with such teiTor by the face of an obscure retainer of 
the princess, that yoxi would have thought their honis 
were] gone, and that they had become as a man that 
hearcth not, and in whose mouth are no repi'oofs.” 

s 
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Before the Synod was dispersed, Wiclif had given 
in his answer to the chargers, and, a few months 
afterwards, he present(*d another to Parliament, 
which he calls A sort of llcphj to the Pope's Bull. 
These documents have had assailants and defenil(!rs. 
Not only by Romish historians, like Walsingham 
and Lingard, but by a zealous Protestant, like; Milner, 
they ar(‘ ])rononnc,(“<l evasive and cowardly. Dr. 
Vaughan and Mr. Le Bas take a more favourable 
view, and think the apparent discrepancies are to be 
explained by the modes of thought and expression 
which schoolmen use<i and understood, but which 
ha\'e become strangely obscure to less practised 
intellects. Let the Header judges The last words, 
in the first aitich; already (quoted, are, “yb/* ever." 
(in perjxguurn.) Do th(*.se words mean to include 
the time beyond tlie end of the world ? or is it 
meant to be asserted that to Peter and his successors 
there could not belong perpetual dominion over this 
lower world, in tln^ <!ommonly received sense of 
those very plain woi’ds ? Accorditjg to the former 
interpndation, the Pope would consider the state- 
ment harmless enough. He claimed no more, in his 
most ambitious moods, than to rule the Church 
while the world lasted. According to the latter 
interpretation, he would certainly think his rights 
infi'inged ; for the permanence of the papal rule, 
amidst all the fluctuations of temporal things, is a 
first principle in the theory of those who uphold the 
Church of Rome. “ I meant the first, and not the 
second," says Wiclif. Thus runs his explanation: 
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“ It. is plain that it is not in the power of men to 
liinder the eoming of Christ to the last judgment, 
which W(? are hound to believe, according to that 
article of the Creed , — From thence JIc shall cotne 
to jtid<)e the livhaj and the dead. For after that, 
according to the faith delivered in Scrijiture, all 
human polity will be at an end.” Be it so ; perhaps 
he meant no more ; in that case, we cannot umler- 
stand where tvas the use of saying so much. If he 
had no newer thing to tell about the government of 
the Church, and the Pope’s supi-emaey, it was hardly 
worth while to ])rovoke a eoiitest by publishing 
opinions which had no bearing on men’s faith and 
practice prior to the judgnu*nt day. 

Some things, however, in the rc'ply "would be h'ss 
palatable to his accusers aiul judg(\s. The last 
arti(!le was not retnieted, but re-aifiriued and argued 
upon. “ Since the Pope is our peccable brother,” 
it says, “ or liabh* U) sin as well as we, he is subject 
to the law of brotln rh reproof. When, therefore, 
it is plain that the whole college of cardinals is 
remiss in correcting him, for the necessary Avclfarc* 
of the Church, it is evident that the rest of the body 
may chidly be made out of the laity, may reprove 
and impleml him, as a ])hysician dealeth with a 
patient., and reduce him to a better life. Yet as his 
erring from the faith ought not to be supposed in the 
Lord Pope without evidence, so it ought not to be 
presumed possible that, when ho dtnjs so fall, he 
should bo guilty of so great obstinacy as not humbly to 
accept a cure from his superior with respect to God.” 

a 2 
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Certainly, on this point of the pope’s infallibility 
he was explicit enough, and shortly afterwards, in 
reply to one who had mainlined that dogma, he 
spoke out with uncompromising boldness. If the 
pope be really incapable of mortal sin, and all that 
he ordains is just, then, he argues, he may alter the 
Bible at pleasure, and “make all the Scriptures 
heresy.” It was said by the pope’s advocate that 
his holiness could not err in binding and loosing, 
and that his sentence, once declared, was surely 
ratified in Heaven. “ The man who should thus lay 
claim to be a God himself,” Wiclif replies, “is a 
heretic and blasphemer, whom Christians ought not 
to suffer to live upon the earth. Let them take 
such an one for their captain, and he will surely lead 
them over the precipice. According to that opinion 
it would bo easy for the pope to turn the whole 
world upside down, to obtain kingdoms for his own, 
and subvert all that has been ordained by Christ 
Himself. For a lesser fault than such an usurpation 
of divine power, Abiathar was degraded by Solomon, 
Peter was reproved to the face by Paul, and popes 
have been deposed by kings and emperors. Where- 
fore let the soldiers of Christ, laymen and clergy 
alike, stand for the law of God, even unto blood ; 
ay, though the lord pope, of his own motion, or at 
the instigation of the devil, or even an Angel from 
Heaven, should promulgate such a blasphemous 
opinion, the faithful, for the saving of the faith, 
should oppose it with one consent.” 

A busy, anxious life Wiclif must have led at this 
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time. He had much to do, besides attending cita- 
tions before bishops and papal delegates. At Oxford 
many eyes were upon him ; numbers looked to him 
for guidance ; the zeal of his more ardent followers 
would need, doubtless, to be tempered and restrained. 
He was like a man of war, whose sword was always 
half unsheathed ; for, with a ready pen like his, and 
a troublesome habit of plain-speaking, which was a 
part of his nature, after once committing himself to 
opinions which ran counter to current prejudices 
and established modes of belief, he could not escape 
the toil and wear of frequent dispuUvtion. His health 
gave way, and he Avas assailed with sickness, which 
appeared likely to proA'e fatal. 

To this period belongs a prophetical sentence, 
whitdi lives in history as the most notable of his say- 
ings, and which has a place in all trustworthy records 
of the Reformer’s life. The rumour got abroad that 
he was near his end, and four friars, representing 
the mendicant order'^, attended by four aldetmen, 
waited on him in his chamber. There was war 
between these men and the sick doctor, and the hope 
was expressed that he would revoke what had been 
spoken to their disparagement. As a dying peni- 
tent, they said, let him noAv make such reparation 
as he cx)uld to holy men whom he had slandered in 
his days of health. He heard the request, but Avas 
in no recanting or relenting mood. Sick and weak 
as ho was, he roused himself to face the intruders, 
and, looking sternly at them, exclaimed, “ 1 shall not 
die, but live, and declare the evil deeds of the friars.” 

s 3 
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And who were the friars ? and what were their 
evil deeds ? It were a long story to tell the; last ; 
and the history of the downward progress of the 
mendicant orders, from the days of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, is at once ])ainful and instructive. 
When the higher churchmen livalled princes and 
nobles in pomp and luxury, and the* monastic life, 
with rare exceptions, had lost its re{)utation for 
SJinctity and habits of self-denial, men who were 
bound by vows of poverty, and wandered abroad 
barefoot, with no vocation but that of preaching 
against the common vices of mankind, naturally 
attracted att(*ntiou and avou popular favour. Rich 
they could not be, as they were pledged to own 
nothing ; and to be rid of the burden and scandal of 
wealth gave them an immense advantage^ in the eyes 
of a generation to whom tin* growing corruption of 
the regular and secular clergy was a standing 
grievance. Men who went from house to house, 
carrying neither scrip nor purse, who wen' neither 
monks for hiziness, nor abbots for pride, l)ut laborious 
in their journeyings, and plain and earnest in their 
teaching, — these were supposed to be saints of no 
common virtue, and priests after God’s owii heart. 
And numbers of them deserved the charact('r. They 
wen; the friends of the poor, the zealous reprovers, 
by word and deed, of the sins of the tinu'S, th(! (‘X- 
j>oundersof something* like a true Gospel when false 
glosses and beggarly ceremonies Inul taken posses- 
sion of the Churches. But a century and a-half had 
grievously corrupted them. Their poverty became 
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a source of gain, men heaping gifts upon them, as 
alms, till the house and the order became rich, 
though each man, individually, had nothing that he 
could call liis own. Their popularity made them 
proud in their turn, and, not content with surpassing 
negligent pastors in <liligence and zeal, or coming to 
the aid of faithful men whose functions l)ound them 
to the altar, they made it their endeavour to outbid 
them, and catered for the favour of the multitude by 
vulgar iirts and practised hypocrisy. Mendicancy, 
in fact, was a lucrative calling, and friars Avere the 
most troublesome and impudent of beggars, — noAv 
standing at the corners of streets with their portable 
altars, and pi’cssing passers-by to r<‘ceive the Holy 
Communion at their hands ; now thrusting them- 
.selves into sick men’s chambers, and ])roclaiming 
that alms for the Church, gifts to the house for the 
love of Christ’s poor members, were the offering 
which God would accept before every other. 

Such Avas (he friar of Wiclif and of Chaucer’s 
time. What is graAoly fold us by the one in a 
strain of indignant reproof, is merrily told us by the 
other with a touch of satire and caricature. At anv 
rate, we learn from the Canterlnirif ToJen of the 
poet what sort of stories Avere told and enjoyed by a 
company of pilgrims, — parson, monk, clerk, prioress, 
nuns and all ; and the portraits, avc cannot help 
thinking, are likenesses at any rate. Translated 
into plain prose and modern English, the Sontp- 
nonre's Tale gives us the folloAving description of a 
begging friar and his day’s Avork ; — He begins Avith 

8 4 
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a sermon at church, of which the burden is “ Give, 
give, that the friars may have houses in which to 
serve God, and say masses for the souls of your 
friends, avIio must bo burnt, or l)aked, or torn with 
flesh-hooks if they bo left unpitied.” When the 
sermon was ended, and the alms were duly given, 
he starts on his begging rounds, taking with him a 
sack and a lusty fellow to <!arry it, then poring and 
prying into every house, asking foi- any little matter 
that can be spared, — meat or cheese, beef oi* bacon, 
malt or rye, a mass-penmy or an old blanket, nothing 
will come amiss, — <luly recording the names of the 
givers in his ivory tablets, and rubbing them out as 
soon as his back is turned. He comes to a well- 
known house, where he was wont to get good cheer, 
and finds the master bed-ridden. The wife com- 
plains that the husband is cross, and that she has a 
hard time with him, which leads the visitor to s,ay 
that curates are nothing worth to probe men’s con- 
sciences, but for himself, to be diligent in “shrift 
and preaching,” and “ study Peter’s words and 
Paul’s,” and walk abroad and “ fish for men’s souls,” 
that they might be saved, is all his intent and busi- 
ness. The good woman tells him that her child is 
dead since she saw him last. “ I know it,” ho says; 
“ it was revealed to me in a vision, and I saw him 
borne to bliss 

“ Ami up I arose, ami all our convent eko. 

With many a terc trilling on our choke, 

Withouten noise or clattering of bells, 

Te Deum was our song, and nothing else.” 
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While his dinner is gettin" ready, “ head of a roasted 
pig, and capon’s liver,” he preaches to man and 
wife a long sermon on the benefit of fasting. Scrip- 
ture examples are quoted, — Lazarus and Dives, 
jVIoses in the mount, and Aaron at the tabernacle, — 
our first j)arents, too, turned out of Paradise for 
gluttony. Money, therefore, will be well laid out 
in alms for the convent ; for day and night it was 
the prayer of the Chapter that the sick man might 
be restored to health, and friars’ prayers, let all men 
know, spring upward, “ like a haw’k into the air,” 
because in God’s sight they are so humble, chaste, 
and pure.” “ Many a pound have I given ah*eady 
to friars of many sorts,” ‘is the answer, “and my 
money is almost spent, and I am none the better.” 
“ Wrong again, man,” saith the friar ; “what need 
for you to seek many doctors, when you have one 
already whoso skill is perfect ? A farthing among 
twelve makes a sorry pittance for each. To build 
one church we want it all, and from the life of 
St. Thomas in India you wdll see Avhat good comes 
of building churches.” The man’s wrath is up when 
he hears of rivals in the field ; and so another ser- 
mon, yet longer, is inflicted on the patient about 
anger, and murder, and the exceeding -wickedness 
of chiding that “holy innocent,” his wife. “Let 
me shrive thee, then, of this sin into -which thou 
hast fallen, so abominable in God’s sight, and so talal 
to mankind.” “ Nay,” answers the sick man, “ the 
curate shrove me this morning, and I told him all 
my state.” “ Something, then, Thomas, something 
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lot US have to build our cloistor ; for we are in debt 
alrc^ady, and fare hard wdiile the work is goiiifr on ; 
and soon, if charitable ju'ople do not come to our 
help, we shall have to sell t)ui‘ books : 

“ ‘ And if yc lack our predication, 

Then goctli this world all to destruction.’ ” 

Wiclif did not die; but lived to verify abundantly 
his own prediction, Airainst the friars he preached 
with unceasing diligence, and in the ])lainest words 
the language could su])]dy. How they swarmed in 
England, and what mischief th(*y wrought among 
the people, may be inferred from his frequent allu- 
sions to them in his ]>ractical Avritings. If he 
exhorts to charity, an<l quotes the Second Ei)istle to 
the Corinthians, he stops to show that St. Paul’s 
marks of true charity are not f()und in the friars. 
If he is expounding the sixth commandment as for- 
bidding us to Avithhold help from a starving brother, 
he takes care to except “ pardoners and bold beg- 
gars” as m(>n who deserved no pity. If he is 
preaching about overcoming the world, he is careful 
to say that he does not rnesin in the friars’ way, 
who “ differ nought from thieves, but that they rob 
more sinfully.” lie was not a man to waste words 
on imaginary evils. What he assailed so often, and 
so unsparingly, must have met his eye, turn where 
he would. lie denounced the mendicant orders, 
because, throughout tluj length and breadth of 
England, they hindered the cause of Christ, and 
corrupted the morals of the pcojde. They aped 
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and caricatured the virtues which he most honoured, 
and elu^ated the simple-minded with a poor pretence 
of godliness. So he made it his business to strip 
otf the mask, and hold up to view the morality of 
the Gospel, and the example of our Lord Himself, 
as contrasted with the pretended poverty, and mock 
humility, and wretched trickeries of those avIio pro- 
faned His Name. 

In all the coiitroversies of the day it seems that 
Wiclif bore an active part ; so the great papal schism 
could hardly fail to be treatctl of. Soon after his 
recovery, the question began to be agitated through- 
out Europe, who was the real Pope? Gregory XI. 
died ill 1378, and the cardinals elected Urban VI.; 
but he turned upon them as a stern judge and a sharp 
reprover, with so much of indiscreet haste and pro- 
voking asperity, that the majority, a few months 
aftei'wards, annulled their decision on the plea of 
coercion and other irri'^ularities, and chose another 
of their number, known aftei'wards as the vigorous 
and unscrupulous Clement VII.* Then came the 
strange spectacle of Christendom divided for forty 
years — of Rome against Avignon — of bulls and 
anathemas hurled from either place, with the ques- 

Thc first so called ; Englishmen arc more familiar 
with the second, to whom Henry VIII. became suitor for his 
divorce from Queen Catherine. The Avignon line of {wpes, 
of course, was repudiated by those who hcbl to Urban and 
his successors. To them Clement VII., of the fourteenth 
century, was only a pretender, and the title might be appro- 
priated by any new pope who coveted it. 
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let us have to build our cloister ; for wc are in debt 
already, and fare hard while the work is going on ; 
and soon, if charitable p(‘Ople do not come to our 
helj), we shall have to sell our books ; 

“ ‘ And if ye lack our predication, 

Then goeth this world nil to destruction.’ ” 

Wiclif did not die; but lived to verify abundantly 
his own prediction. Against the friars he preached 
with unceasing diligence, and in the plainest words 
the language could sup])ly. How they swarmed in 
England, and what mischief they wrought among 
the people, may be inferreil from his frequent {illu- 
sions to them in his pnictical Avritings. If he 
exhorts to chiirity, an<l quotes tin* Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he stops to show thiit St. Piiul’s 

marks of true charitv ai’c not found in the friars. 

%/ 

If he is expounding the sixth commandment as for- 
bidding us to Avithhold ludp fnan a stJirving brother, 
he bikes care to except “ jMirdoners {ind bold beg- 
gars” as men who deserved no pity. If he is 
preiiching {ibout ({vercoming the Avorld, he is candul 
to say that he does not mean in the friars’ way, 
who “ differ nought from thieves, but that they rob 
more sinfully.” lie avsis not {i nuin to waste words 
on imtiginary evils. What he assailed so often, and 
so unsparingly, must hiive met his (*ye, turn where 
he would. He denounced the mendicant orders, 
because, throughout the huigth and bretidth of 
England, they hindered the CJiuse of Christ, {ind 
corrupted the morals of the jieople. They aped 
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and caricatured the virtues which he most honoured, 
and cheated the simple-mindc'd with a poor pretence 
of godliness. So he made it his business to strip 
off the mask, and hold up to view the morality of 
the Gospel, {uid the examph' of our Lord Himself, 
as contrasted with the pr< tended poverty, and mock 
humility, and wretched trickeries of those who pro- 
faned His Name. 

In all the controversies of the day it seems that 
Wiclif boro an active* part ; so the great j)apal schism 
could hardly fail to be treated of. Soon after his 
recovery, the question began to l)e agitated through- 
out Eurojie, who was the real Pope? Gregory XI. 
died in 1378, and the eai’dinals elected Urban VI.; 
but he turned upon them as a stern judge and a sharp 
reprover, Avith so much of indiscreet haste and pro- 
voking asperity, that the majority, a fl'Av months 
afterwards, annulled tlu'ir decision on the plea of 
coercion and other irregulai’ities, and chose another 
of their number, knoAvn afterwards as the vigorous 
and unscrupulous Clemem VII.* Then came the 
strange spectacle of Christemhnn «livided for forty 
years — of Rome against Avignon — of bulls and 
anathemas hurled from either place, with the ques- 

Thc first so called ; Englishmen are more familiar 
with the second, to whom Henry VIII. became suitor for his 
divorce from Queen Catherine. The Avignon line of popes, 
of course, was repudiated by those who held to Urban and 
his successors. To them Clement VII., of the fourteenth 
century, was only a pretender, and the title might be appro- 
priated by any new poi>o who coveted it. 
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tion to be decided by each country, or each indi- 
vidual Christian, which of them all were of deadly 
efficacy, and which were harmless as a fool’s cen- 
sure or a child’s menace. Into the thorny part of 
the dispute Wiclif did not enter. The contest for 
power did not greatly move him; and schoolmen 
might settle, if they would, which election was good, 
or whether both popes, for the sake of peace, should 
make way for a third, whom all might agree to 
honour. He took higher ground, and invited Chris- 
tian rulers to seize their opportunity, and with a 
strong hand correct disorders which it was difficult 
to reach at common times. “Emperors and kings,” 
he writes, “ should now help, in this cause to main- 
tain God’s law, to recover the heritage of the Church, 
and to destroy the foul sins of clerks, saving theii* 
persons.” Let the cardinals elect whom they would, 
men made too much of the Pope, and falsely under- 
stood the law of Christ, if they supposed him free 
from error, or that he or his priests had any absolv- 
ing power, apart from contrition and godly sorrow ; 
for, “ of all heresies none could be greater than the 
belief that a man may be absolved from sin if he 
give money, or because a priest layeth the hand upon 
his head, and saith, / absolve thee'* “ Trust we, 
then, in the help of Christ,” is his appeal to men in 
power ; “ for He hath Ijegun already to help us gra- 
ciously, in that He hath cloven the head of Antichrist, 
and made the two parts fight against each other; foi' 
it cannot be doubtful that the sin of the popes, which 
hath so long continued, hath brought in the division.” 
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The insurrection of Wat Tyler, and the civil com- 
motions of the year 1381, would have no place in 
our history, but for the charge freely circulated by 
Wiclif’s enemies, that he laid the train which ex- 
ploded with such fearful violence. The name of 
John Ball is a famous one in connexion with this 
terrible outbreak. His favourite text, we are told, 
was — 


When Adam delved, and Eve span, 

Who then was the gentleman ? ” 

and he had preached many a wicked ‘sermon on it, 
probably. We are told by unfidendly chroniclers 
that he confessed on the scaffold that he was a dis- 
ciple of Wiclif ; but that fact will go a very little 
way towards proving that his master shared his evil 
designs, or was, in any sense, a prompter of treason. 
Other causes were at work, quite apart from any- 
thing that Wiclif may have done by his writings to 
weaken men’s reverence for persons in authority. 
Taxes pressed heavily on « In* people ; and now the 
revenue was squandered in games, and shows, and 
wasteful extravagance in the royal household, instead 
of purchasing victories in France, which had made 
the King’s father and grandfather so popuhw. A 
fifteenth was sometimes voted by Paidianient to the 
Crown, which meant that proportion of all the move- 
able goods of the community ; so that the working 
man, who had little in the world l)esides tools to get 
his bread with, had to pay a fift(‘enth part of their 
value for his shai'e of the impost. In some old 
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records still existing at Colchester, the names and 
assessments of the contributors are preserved ; and 
we learn that oik' Alice Maynard was [)ossessed of 
one brass pot, value tenpeuce, and one towel, worth 
fivepence, and by virtue of this stoi’e of Avealth she 
ha<l the privil('g(* of contributing oua 'p(‘uny sterling 
to the necessities of tlu* sUite. The vexations con- 
nected Avith the poll tax, and the peasant’s manly 
resistance to the rufliauly collector who laid hands 
u|)OU his daughter, have become matU'r of authentic^ 
history. There Avere combustible materials, too, of 
another sort, ’foj‘ any spark to light u])on. The 
people Aveni partly maddened l»y acts of rapjudty 
and oppression on the part of tin* lords of tin* soil, 
which a Aveak gOA'criiment could not repress, and 
which a groAving taste for luxury tended greatly to 
multiply. Independently, too, of special cause,s of 
irritation, the transition-state IxitAveen servitude and 
freedom hswl its troubles and dangers. Villeinage 
was passing away, but not gone. Tlu; labourers of 
England Avere half emancipated ; but, having one 
arm free, they felt the shsu'kh; on the other all the 
more ; and levelling doctrines of tins wildest kitid 
were sure to be favouiably received by the bolder 
spirits among those Avho felt themselves a brand(^d 
and degrfidcd lace. 

Probably, therefore, if Wiclif had been nothing 
but a dry lecturer at Oxford after the approved 
fashion of the day, the hundred thousand ndads 
would still have mustered at Blackheath, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would have been be- 
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headed, all the same, after they ha<l captured the 
Tower. But it is impossible to say that writings, 
like those of the Reformer, may not have fanned 
the flame of discontent. Feui’less, pungent, truth- 
telling, going straight to the point, nc'ver sparing 
wrong-doers in high places, manifesting hearty 
sympathy with ])oor men's griefs and wrongs,’ who 
shall wonder if they were quoted or misquoted at a 
time of popular thVidtement, or if his name and 
authority were alleged as justifying d(‘eds from which 
his mind revolted. So, like Luther at the time of 
the peasant w^ar in Germany, he may bear the blame, 
such as it is, of supplying some weapons to unruly 
men who rose up against the law and the law-makers, 
though none could be more eariu'st than the German 
and English nsformei's in maintaining that civil 
governnunit was an ordinance of God, and that no 
good couhl come of the gathering of lawless mul- 
titudes, and the vague demands of incompetent 
eatlers lifted for the hour from obscurity. 

Wiclif would hear the n^•w^ ie his peaceful rectory, 
or in his rooms at Oxford. For a day, London had 
been at the mercy of an armed mob ; King Richanl 
had done bravely ; the rebels were dispersed ; royal 
promises were made and broken. Grieved would 
ho be, as a patriotic and wise-hearted Englishman, 
who loved justice, and felt deeply for the poor and 
weak, that there hail been confusion and bloodshed, 
without anything done to restrain oppressors, or 
make humblo and virtuous citizens more safe. As 
years advanced, we may suppose that his country 
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parish, in the heart of England, would seem like a 
quiet haven to which he might retreat after a life of 
storms. There, probably, most of bis time was 
spent ; but public duties, it seems, still required his 
occasional presence at the university, and his travels, 
to and fro, doubtless had their value for one with so 
observant an eye, and so large a heart. We hear 
nothing, however, from contemporaneous writers of 
his resting-times or journeying-times. No letters 
have come down to us with dates of time and place. 
No details of home life are supplied by friends and 
admiring followers, as in the csi.se of later refonners. 
We track his course in the public history of the 
times ; and have passing allusions, in his controver- 
sial treatises, to some passages in a troubled life ; 
but the slight sketch, which is supplied to us fi'om 
these sources, has to be filled up from imagination ; 
and when we have read all that his biograjdiers have 
told us, we seem to know little of the man’s inner 
life, and have fewer traits of individuality recorded 
than are found pertaining to many other English- 
men, in remote ages, who never attained to half his 
greatness. Among the learned we find him, at any 
rate, during the year of insurrection ; for some con- 
clusions were put forward in his lectures, which 
were eagerly fastened upon by his old enemies, the 
friars, and reported, in high quarters, as heretical 
and dangerous. 

Ever since the Fourth Lateran Council convened 
by Innocent III. in the year 1215, and attended by 
■Rome five hundred bishops, the doctrine of the 
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Romish Church on the subject of the Eucharist had 
been dogmatically fixed. At lust, the faithful were 
called upon to believe that, by the act of consecration, 
the bread upon the altar was substantially changed, 
and turned into the very flesh of our blessed Saviour. 
No lilHsrty of interpretfitbiii was allowed henceforth. 
The doubts and conjectui’es of preceding ages, the 
rhetorical expositions of ihe fathers, the speculations 
of Berengarius and others, the metaidiysical subtleties 
of the schoolmen, were all brought to a conclusion ; 
and this monstrous figment, shocking alike to sense 
and reason, indirectly exalting the priesthood to a 
mysterious height of dignity which gave them a 
new power over men’s consciences, Avas a portion of 
the orthodox faith, like the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. Probably, this doctrine hail been 
specially prominent in the teaching of the day. 
The friars were likely to preach it in its most 
startling form. It Avas a topic Avell-suited to their 
stylo of oratory,— easily mixed up Avith appeals to 
the fears and passions of the pe«.>ple; and the mystery, 
which would be handled reverently by dcA'out men 
and sober theologians, avc can easily imagine aa'ouIiI 
suggest to the vulgar fanatic, or to the itinerant like 
Chaucer’s mendicant, much that was offensiA'c and 
mischievous. At any rate, with or without provo- 
cation of this sort, Wielif, both in his pulpit at 
Lutterworth, and in his lecture-riwm at Oxford, 
delivered a doctrine Avhieh cannot be reconciled 
with the decree of the Lateran Council ; and Avhen 
his statements on the controverted subject were" 

T 
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condemned by the Chancellor of the University, 
and a Synod of Doctors, he grew yet bolder, ampli- 
fied his previous argument, and formally challenged 
opponents to rQfute what he had written. In a 
treatise called The Wichet, he argues at length 
against the Romish doctrine ; but with him, as with 
many others who have been parties to this bewilder- 
ing controversy, it is not easy to grasp his meaning 
when he comes to the positive side of the argument. 
“ May the thing made,” he asks, “ turn again, and 
make Him who made it? Thou, then, that art a 
mortal man, how c.anst thou pretend to say that thou 
dost make thy Maker? If y<‘. cannot make the 
works which He made, how'’ shall ye make Him 
who made them?” Men argue, he says, that a 
mirror may bo broken into a thousand pieties, ami 
each piece may reflect the perfect face of him who 
looketh at it. Granted; but it is the figure of the 
face that is in the glass, not the face itself ; so the 
bread is the figure of Christ’s body, not the hotly 
itself. Besides, did not our Lord tidk of a cup, 
when He was in the garden, and also when He 
spoke to the sons of Zebedee of the suffi'rings that 
should come upon Him ? This was no cup such as 
men might handle; the cup, according to a figure; 
which all men understood, represented His woes and 
pains ; and why should we suppose that He does 
not use a like figure when He speaketh at the last 
supper ? “ Therefore,” he says, “ let every man 

wisely, with meek prayers, and great study, and 
also with charity, read the words of God in Holy 
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Scripture. Many of you are like the mother of 
Zebedee’s children, to whom Christ said, Thou 
mittest not what thou ashest. You wit not what ye 
ask, nor what ye do. For if ye did, ye would not 
blaspheme God as ye do, setting up an alien god, 
instead of the living God. Christ saith, I am the 
true Vine. Wherefore worship ye not the vine 
for God, as ye do the bi-ead? In what sense was 
Christ a vine ? or in what sense was the bread 
Christ’s body ? Truly, in figurative language, which 
sinners understand not. And thus, as Chiist became 
not a material or earthly vine, and a material vine 
became not the body of Christ, so neither is material 
bread chjingcd from its substance to the flesh and 
blood of Christ.” He piously concludes, as usual, 
with words of devotion ainl charity: — “ Now, there- 
fore, pray wo heartily that this evil time may l>e 
made short, for the elect’s sake, as He hath promised 
in His holy Gospel, and that the large and broad 
way, that Icadeth to perdition, may be stopped, and 
that the strait and naiTow way, that leadoth to bliss, 
may be made open by the Holy Scriptures, that we 
may know what is the will of God, to serve Him 
certainly, and with holiness and in f(»ar, that we 
may find by His help the way to bliss ever- 
lasting.” 

Courtney, Bishop of London, whom we have seen 
already in collision with the Reformer, succeeded 
the murdered Archbishop of Canterbury, and when 
he had received the pallium from Rome, without 
losing a week, began to look abroad in search of the 

X 2 
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propagators of the new strange doctrines which 
began to be rife in many places. In May, 1382, he 
summoned a convention of divines, in the Priory of 
Preaching Friars, in London. Th(^ very name of 
the place boded little good to Wiclif and his fol- 
lowers, and the judges, piobably, wei’c men of con- 
genial minds with Courtney ; for among them, be- 
sides bishops, doctors of civil and canon law, and 
bachelors of divinity, there were no less than nine- 
teen who were memdicants, or monks. Their 
deliberations issued in a decree which formally con- 
demned twenty-four conclusions said to be promul- 
gated by men of corrupt minds, who were false to 
their vows, and drew their ignorant followers into 
grievous error. Wiclif is not named in the sen- 
tence, but the writers of the day almost invariably 
place his name at the head of the list when they 
assail with foul names the unruly spirits of the age. 
Some of the conclusions, most certainly, were not 
his ; for instance, that “ God ought to obey the 
devil.” But they are worth quoting to show what 
subjects were in men’s minds just then, and what 
opinions were either maintained by the ecclesiastical 
agitators, or imj)uted to them by ecclesiastical rulers. 
In most of the charges, probably, there was more of 
likelihood than in the monstrous perversion which 
we have quoted ; and we can hardly doubt that 
rumours respecting Wiclif’s lectures, or an exami- 
nation of his writings, had supplied some of the 
materials on which the indictment was founded. 
The following are some of the opinions denounced 
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as errors or heresies : — That the substance of the 
bread and wine was not changed in the I^ucharist ; 
that bishops and priests, falling into d<;adly sin, 
were disqualified for all sacred functions, their 
official acts becoming at once invalid ; that confes- 
sion to a priest, as ordered by the Church, was not 
required of all penitents, nor necessary to salvation ; 
that permanent Church endowments, irrespective 
of the people’s will, and the character of the reci- 
pient, were contrary to Christ’s law; that bad men, 
if they rose to the popedom, had no heaven-derived 
authority; that excommunication by a bishop, if 
the suj)posed offender was not guilty in God’s sight, 
recoiled on himself ; that appeals from Church 
courts to the King are lawful, and that to forbid 
them is treason ; that priests and deacons might 
preach the Gospel without waiting for permission 
from pope or prelate ; that clerical delinquents may 
be judged and deprived by the civil magistrate ; 
that the institution of religious orders was an evil 
in the Church, tending in many ways to sin. 

Next followed letters mandatory from the Arch- 
bishop to the Bishops of London and Lincoln, 
directed specially against unlicensed preachers, who 
were supposed to be busily engaged in propagating 
the obnoxious doctrines. Wiclif was at Lutter- 
worth, and the diocese of Lincoln reached in those 
days, as it did till I’ecently, not only to the southern 
borders of Leicestershire, but some way beyond it. 
So the warning came to him personally, and in his 
parsonage he had the opportunity of considering 

T 3 
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the course which events were taking, and of girding 
himself up for coming conflicts or trials. 

Other engines were in motion, besides edicts 
from church synods, and episcopal monitions ; for a 
petition had been presented to the King t)y the 
clergy, setting forth the great disorders introduced 
into the realm by men called “ Lollards,” and asking 
to have them restrained by statute. A royal ordi- 
nance was granted, which by mistake has got upon 
the roll of parliament, directing the persons therein 
described to be apprehended and punished. And 
who were the wrong-doers ? What sort of persons 
are honoured in being made the subject of the 
oldest persecuting enactment, informal, but not 
inoperative, which appears among the laws of 
England ? Lively pictures of the state of society 
in a bygone age are sometimes found in public 
documents, and in this ancient record of what King 
Richard and his council decreed in that year, 1382, 
we have a description, which is worth reading, of 
men who were doubtless doing a good woi’k for 
England, though as yet their names were cast out 
as evil. Thus the ordinance runs ; — “ Forasmuch 
as it is openly known that there are divers evil 
persons within the realm going from one part of the 
country to another, in certain habits, under dissimu- 
lation of great lowliness, and without the license of 
the ordinaries of the place, or other suflicient 
authority, preaching daily, not only in churches 
and churchyards, but in markets, fairs, and other 
open places where a great congregation of people 
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is, divers sermons, containing heresies and notorious 
errors, to the great blemishing of the Christian 
faith, and destruction of all the laws and estate of 
Holy Church, to the great peril of the souls of the 
people, and of all the realm of England ; which 
persons do also preach divers matters of slander, 
to engender discords ard disunion between divers 
estates of the said realm; which preachers being 
cited or summoned before the ordinaries of the place, 
there to answer that whereof they be impeached, 
they will not obey to their summons and com- 
mandments, nor care for their monitions, nor for the 
censures of Holy Church, but expressly despise 
them ; and, moreover, by their subtle and ingenious 
words, do draw the jicople to hear their sennons, 
an^ do maintain them in their error by strong hand 
and by great routs : it is therefore ordained and 
assented in this present Parliament, that the King’s 
commission be made and directed to the sheriffs, or 
other sufficient persons learned, and according to 
the certifications of the prelates thereof, to be made 
in the chancery from time to time, to arrest all such 
preachers, and also their fautors, maintainers, and 
abettors, and to hold them in arrest and strong 
prison till they shall purify themselves according to 
law and reason of Holy Church.” 

Wiclif was not directly attacked, but his sympa- 
thies were with the proscribed party; and, in an 
eloquent passage, which may have formed pai t of 
an Easter-day sermon, he denounces the men who 
would quench the light of God’s truth. 

T 4 
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We learn abundantly from Wiclif’s writings how 
little of what those men suppliecl was to bo found in 
the Churches. “Worldly prelates,” on whose certi- 
ficiition the travelling preachei’s are to be arrested, 
are the veiy men whom he arraigns as “ withdraw- 
ing from the people the great del)t of holy teaching,” 
and whom he pronounces, in his plain-spoken Eng- 
lish, as “ worse than thieves, more sacrilegious than 
common plunderers, who break into churches, and 
steal chalices, and vestnunits, and gold, by how 
much God’s words, and the bliss of Heaven in the 
souls of men, are better than all earthly goods.” 
No wonder that the common people, thus robbed of 
their duo, were glad to gather what they could in 
unlikely places. No wonder that sennons about the 
gi'eat things of salvation, teaching them in plain, 
homely language how to serve God in their allotted 
place, and how to *lie with a good hope, found favour 
in the eyes of a generation which had listened, till 
it was weary, to dry distpiisitions and barren con- 
troversies, and endless talk about the virtue of the 
sacraments and the reverence dm; to holy Church. 

In other places, however, besides “ fairs and 
markets,” the new doidrines were acceptable to 
many ; and Wiclif’s followers w'cre becoming a for- 
midable jmrty. At Oxford he had left Ixdiind him 
some men of reputation, and numbers of young dis- 
ciples, who sympathised largely with his open, 
truth-loving spirit, and had their eyes quite open to 
the scandals which he denounced so boldly. The 
teachers were being tainted; the streams which 
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watered the parishes of England were in danger of 
being corrupted at the fountain-head ; so the Arch- 
bishop got another king’s writ directed to the Uni- 
versity authorities, and requiring them to make 
search for approvers of the doctrines condemned by 
the synod in London, and to expel them from the 
University unless they recanted their errors within 
seven days. The writ mentions Wiclif by name, 
and three others with him — Nicholas llei'eford, 
Philip Ropping<lon, and John Ashton, as known 
promulgators of the obnoxious opinions. All, pro- 
bably, had a good title to the distinction. Hereforil 
and Reppingdon were distinguished as men of learn- 
ing, and Ashton luul acejuired notoriety as the most 
laborious and popular of the itinerants, “who by 
subtle and ingenious words did draw the people to 
hear their sermons.” The Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, resenting the interference of the Archbishop, 
refused to render any assistance to the commissioner 
in giving publication to the decree of the synod ; 
Reppingdon, too, was appoiiiied just then to preach 
before the University on the, ft'stival of Corpu.'i 
Christi; and instead of silencing him as a proscribed 
man, this same chancellor, Robert Rigge by name, 
attended at the church with a hundred armed men 
to protect the preacher. The proctors, too, Avere 
j)reseut, and the mayor, and many besides — all of 
whom listened to a sermon, in which the subject of 
the Eucharist was cautiously avoideil ; but much 
was said on other matters which amounted to a vin- 
dication of Wiclif ’s doctrine. 
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The Reformer himself, meanwhile, was far away. 
He was aimed at in all these proceedings, but not 
summoned into court. He had confronted Courtney 
once at St. Paul’s ; and the latter, with all his zeal 
against innovators, seems to have been cautious as 
to the next hostile encounter. Possibly it was hoped 
that, having retired to his country parish, remote in 
those days both from London and Oxford, Wiciif 
would content himself with his parochial labours, 
and incur no further risk by new attacks on the 
dominant party in the Church. Or it may have 
been an understood thing that the Duke of Lan- 
caster, the King’s uncle, the most powerful man in 
England, and Wiclif’s early patron, would interfere 
for his protection if any violent measures were 
attempted. He seems to have been a man of ambi- 
tion and intrigue, whose political course was shifting 
and uncertain ; but he disliked the great Churchmen 
of the day as opponents and rivals, and to a certain 
extent he favoured and courted the Lollards as allies 
against the common enemy. Religion had nothing 
to do, probably, with his enmities and friendships ; 
but his name seems to have Iwjen a shield for the 
man who was exposing the cheat of Rome, aiul 
stirring the hearts of Phiglishmen with words of 
truth and power. 

The Reformer, we have said, was far away when 
the Archbishop and the Chancellor of Oxford were 
brought into collision ; but his was an unslumbering 
eye and a spirit that could not rest inactive while 
such a contest was pending. In some of his ser- 
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mons of this period, it is not difficult to trace allu- 
sions to the public events of the time. He was not 
one to preach in a dry didactic style what would 
have suited any audience, and naight have been 
listened to with the same interest in an earlier or 
later century. What concerned himself concerned 
his people ; and the fears or the hopes which pos- 
sessed his own bosom, as to the Church’s fortunes 
and the progress of truth, he would have his devout 
and thoughtful hearers share with him. We find 
allusions, which can hardly be mistaken, to the 
“ great Bishop of England,” and the “ Pharisees” 
with whom he was taking counsel; and referring to 
the recent endeavours to enlist Parliament on their 
side, he rises to a higher strain than usual, and 
in sentences, which may have fonned part of an 
Easter-day sermon, speaks of the attempts of men 
in power to quench the light which God had given. 
Christ, he says, was laid in the tomb, and soldiers 
were placed around it, and men sealed it up, and 
made it as fast as they could; but their strength 
was weakness ; their wisdom was but folly. “ Thus 
do our high-priests and our religious” (monks, that 
is, and friars), “ fear them lest God’s law, after all 
they have done, should be quickened.. Therefore 
make they statutes stable as a rock, and they obtain 
grace of knights to confirm them ; imd all lest the 
truth of God’s law, hid in the sepulchre, should 
break out to tho knowing of the common people. 
Oh, Christ, Thy law is hidden thus; when wilt 
Thou send Thine Angel to remove the stone, and 
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show the truth unto Thy flock ?” This last aspi- 
ration was e^'er on liis lips or in his heart. The 
hidden, buried truth brought forth to the light of 
day; the common people taught out of Christ’s law ; 
wholesome, nourishing food for men’s souls super- 
setling mummeries and fables ; the Church brought 
back to her purity, and made the teacher and con- 
soler of the poor and weak, — for this he longed and 
laboured through good and evil leport, and therefore 
passetl for the prince of heretics with those who were 
blind leaders of the blind. 

In November, 1382, however, Wiclif was sum- 
moned from Lutterworth to Oxford. Parliament 
and Convocation were both sitting there, and he 
had business with both. lie had appealed to the 
King against the condemnation pronounced by the 
synod of doctors in the j^revious year ; and in pro- 
secution of this appeal, or, possibly, as a counter- 
plea to the charges preferred by the Archbishop 
against which he must now defend himself, he pro- 
duced a remarkable manifesto entitled : A Com- 
plaint of John Wiclif, exhibited to the King and 
Parliament. The fact of such a document living 
in history, and yet more, his courage in turning 
assailant at the very moment when he had to 
answer for himself to the highest ecclesiastical 
coui't in the kingdom, prove that he had reached a 
point when his voice was a very potential one at 
that particular crisis, and that ho was (juito ready, 
at whatever risk or cost, to stand to what he hud 
said and written. Ilis Complaint divides itself into 
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four articles ; but the argument takes a wide range, 
and treats of most of the abuses and disorders in 
the Church which good men were deploring in 
secret, but knew not how to remedy. Christ’s law 
is appealed to as the one perfect rule, and the advo- 
cates of the monastic system are charged with pre- 
sumption in trying to improve upon it. The claim 
of the religious orders to be independent of civil 
jurisdiction is treated with utter scorn, as making 
monks and friars really lords of the soil, exempting 
traitors from punishment, and giving those who are 
“ called men of holy Church” full liberty “ to dwell 
in the land at their liking.” Tythes and offerings, 
he maintains, ma\j he refused, and otnjht to he re- 
fused to unworthy priests ; and poor people will do 
grievous wrong to their wives and children or poor 
neighbours, if any of these shall perish with cold 
and hunger, while payment is made to men who 
disgrace their sacred calling by luxury and idleness. 

The last is a favourite dogma with the Reformer, 
appearing often, and assuming many different 
shapes, in his controversial treatises. In the me- 
morial, from which we are quoting, he paints in 
vivid colours one “ swelling with pomp and pride, 
stained with gluttony, drunkenness, and lechery, 
unable both of life and knowledge, riding abroad 
with a fine horse, and gay saddles, and bridles 
ringing by the way, arrayed in costly clothes and 
fine furs.” If such sights met him often in his 
journeyings, no wonder that a heart like his, full of 
compassion to those who toiled in the sweat of their 
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brow, mourned that aught of the poor man’s sub- 
stance should go to feed the pampered drone, whom 
discipline should have corrected, or banished from 
the altar ; and we can hardly doubt that he was 
describing, not a few exceptional cases, but a host 
of evil-doers, when we find such facts alleged before 
King and Parliament, as justifying his extreme 
opihions on the subject of Church dues. Any how 
the evil was glaring ; Church rulers, who were 
busy in hunting down men like Reppingdon and 
Ashton for supposed unsoundness in one article ol‘ 
faith, loft open scandals untouched ; and this well- 
timed protest was meant, no doubt, to fix the atten- 
tion of those who ruled the state on cori’ujitions far 
deeper, and tenfold more ruinous to men’s souls 
than those with which the Archliishop and Convo- 
cation were busying themselves. 

Before this tribunal Wiclif had to ap]>ear ; and 
his declared opinions on the subject of the Euchai’ist 
were made the chief article of accusation. Again 
we find the commentators on this portion of the 
Reformer’s history at issue as to his firmness and 
consistency. Old Knyghton says that ho equi- 
vocated, and “ using the subterfuge of his mother- 
tongue” (as if theological questions could not be 
well discussed in plain English), repudiated, in 
fact, what he had before asserted. Dr. Lingard 
willingly believes this tale ; while recent biographers 
indignantly deny it. We maintain neither Wiclif’s 
infallibility, nor the Pope’s ; and ha]>pily the docu- 
ments survive which contain the disputed words — 
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documents admitted by both parties to be authentic. 
In his divinity lectures he had maintained, not 
rashly off hand, but as one of twelve conclusions 
published to the world, that “ The consecrated host, 
which we see u])on the altar, is neither Christ, nor 
any part of Him, but ao efh'ctual si"n of Him.” 
The first article of the confession now given in 
runs thus : — “ I have often confessed, sind I con- 
fess still, that the same body of Christ whiedi 
was born of the Virgin, which suffered on the 
Cross, which lay in the sepulchre, which rose again 
on the third day, which ascemh'd into Heaven, 
and which is seated for ever at the right hand of 
God the Father, this same body, I say, and the self- 
same substance, is really and truly the sacramental 
bread, or consecrated host, which the faithful see in 
the hands of the priest ; of Avhich the proof is that 
Christ, who cannot lie, so de<dares it.” To \inlearned 
ears this does not sound just like the doctrine of T}u> 
Wicket. “ Christ was talking in a figure,” th(* 
Reformer had said once : vdicre is the figure, if the 
sacramental bread is really and truly the body which 
died upon the Cross? Arguments and illustrations 
were used, a little while jigo, which Zwingle might 
have quoted in after days when he disputed with 
Luther ; agaiust the statement of the confession, as 
we understand it, the Swiss Reformer would have 
testified oven unto blood. Wiclif, wo believe, had a 
logic of his own which reconciled them ; for emlless 
arc the subtleties, and marvellous the turnings and 
windings, of this bewildering and painful contro- 
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versy; but he did not satisfy, and apparently made 
no attempt to satisfy, his judges. “ I dare not say,” 
he added, “ that the body of Christ was the same 
bread essenHnUt/, suhatautiaHy, ('orporally, or iden~ 
ticaUy'' These, however, were the testing words ; 
very needful it was that they should be sj)okcn. 
Instead of adopting, the Keformer emphatically dis- 
claimed them ; so the sentence went against him, 
and he was banished from the University of Oxford. 

Probably Wiclifs ])unishment, when re])ortcd at 
Rome, appeared all too light; for he was shortly 
afterwards summoned to appear before the Po})e. 
He was nearly sixty, and prematurely old, worn 
with labours, not disposed for a distant journey, and 
probably not ecpial to it. A vigorous pontiff, un- 
doubtedly, would have pressed his demand ; and the 
consequence would have been, j)rol)ably, that the 
Reformer would have had a martyr’s prison at 
least, if not a martyr’s death — or else that, like 
Luther, he would have gone on to more open 
defiance than he had yet v<‘ntured upon. As 
it is, Wiclif knew his man, doubtless; and the 
letter, which he sent in reply, reads almost like 
banter, as if he felt assured that Urban VII. was too 
indolent, or too busy, to ju-ovoke a contest in the face 
of Europe. He says that he would willingly travel 
to Rome, if it were God’s will; but Christ had 
“ needed him to the contrary, and, moreover, taught 
him to obey God rather than man.” Ho hoped, 
therefore, the Pope would not be Antichrist, and go 
against Christ’s will ; for verily he will bo nothing 
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less if he persists in his summons against reason. 
Let him remember that good intent did not excuse 
Peter when Christ said, Get thee behind Me, Satan; 
and in like manner the intent will not excuse the 
Pope if he makes true priests travel more than they 
ought. There is graver matter, however, as well. 
It was an opportunity nt.t to be lost of enforcing his 
favourite doctrine that humility and poverty became 
the clergy, and that the highest in rule should be 
the lowliest in temper and demeanour. So thus 
gravely he reads the Pope a lecture : — “ I suppose 
that the Pope be most obliged to the keeping of the 
Gospel among all men that live. For the Pope is 
the highest vicar that Christ has here on earth. For 
moreness (greatness) of Christ’s vicais is not measured 
by worldly moreness, but by this, that this vicar 
sues (follows) Christ more in virtuous living; for so 

the Gospel teaches And this I take for 

wholesome counsel, that the Pope leave his worldly 
lordships to worldly lords, and move speedily his 
clerks to do so; for thus <,li<> Christ, and so taught 
His discii)les, till the fiend had blinded this world.” 

So Wiclif’s Oxford life was closed ; and to Lut- 
terworth, and his labours and studies there, his 
remaining years were given. Among them aaIis 
his crowning work, already begun, probably, but 
not yet completed, his ti*anslation of the Scriptures 
into the language spoken by the English people. 

When the great thought was born within him, 

how it grew up, — and under what circumstances 
his task was prosecuted, no one has told us. Here, 

u 
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more than any where else, we miss the details of 
his home life. Fragments of correspondence with 
helpers and well-wishers, ns the work went on, 
would have been interesting beyond any records of 
the age which have come down to us. Gladly 
would we give up half of Froissart for some of the 
letters which may have pa.S8ed between Lutterworth 
and Oxford, containing enquiries, answers, sugges- 
tions, from learne^ men of kindred minds, or the 
translator’s own exulting hopes as chapter after 
chapter, and book after book, were added to his 
store. The absence of dates in his works pi’events 
our speaking with certainty as to the time of their 
being sent forth ; but wo can hardly doubt that the 
following sentences belong to this period, and were 
written in reply to assailants who had heard how 
he was employed, or in anticipation of objections 
which Avcre sure to be rife when his scheme Avas 
brought to its completion. “ Those heretics are 
not to be heard who imagine that temjmral lords 
should not be allowed to possess the Law of God, 
but that it is sufficient for them that they knotv 
what may be learnt concerning it from the lips of 
their jniests and prelates. As the faith of the 
Church is contained in the Scriptures, the more 
these are known in their true meaning, the better, 
and inasmuch as secular men should assuredly 
understand the faith they profess, that faith should 
be taught them in whatever language may bo best 
known to them. Forasmuch, also, as the doctrines 
of our faith are more clearly and exactly expressed 
in the Scriptures than they may probably bo by 
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priests, (seeing, if I may so speak, that many 
prelates arc but too ignorant of Holy Scripture, 
while others conceal many parts of it) and the 
verbal instructions of priests have many other de- 
fects, the conclusion is abundantly manifest that 
believers should ascertain for themselves what are 
the true mattei’s of their faith, by having the 
Scriptures in a language which they fully under- 
stand. For the laws made by pi'elates are not to 
be received as matters of faith, nor arc we to confide 
in their public instructions, nor in any of their 
words, but as they are founded on Holy Writ ; 
since, according to the doctrine of Augustine, the 
Scriptures contain the whole truth, and this trans- 
lation of them into English should therefore do, 
at least, this good, — namely, placing bishops and 
priests above suspicion as to the part** of it which 
they profess to explain. Other means, such as the 
friars, prelates, may all prove defective ; and to 
provide against this. Christ and His Apostles 
evangelized the greater portion of the world, by 
making known the Scriptures to the people in their 
own language.* To this end, indeed, did the Holy 
Spirit endow them with the knowledge of tongues. 
Why, then, should not the living disciples of Christ 
do in this respect as they did ?” 

• We must presume tliat “ the Scrij^ures” here mean the 
doctrine contained in the Scriptures. Wiclif was too well 
informed to suppose that the Scriptures, properly so called, — 
the Holy Books which make up the Canon, — wore written in 
many languages during the Aimstolic age. 

u2 
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On the good Protostunt doctrine of the. sicfficiency 
* of Scripture, Wiclif never wivvers. There arc no 
fine-drawn distinctions when lie gets on that ground 
— no words of o])soure or doubtful nn'aning that 
can pass for recantation or contradiction. He 
speaks out like Ltither — rails, wc must say, like 
Luther — has good arguments, as well as bad names, 
in his quiver, and aims them in rajiid succession at 
the giant foe encased in his thickest armour. The 
title of one of his treatise's runs thus : Hotr Anti- 
christ and his clerhs truruil to destroy Holy }Vrit. 
and. to mahe Christian men unsUdde in the faith, 
and to set their y round in derih of hell ; and he 
deals in order with four argume'nts, which he calls 
so many “wheels in Satan’s car,” — much the same, 
in fact, as those which figure to this day in the 
fimit of ('very Komish piotest against the free cir- 
cmation of God’s Word. Faith, God’s gift — the 
truth evidencing itself to the (;onscience — the 
heavenly teacher, better than all human guides — 
were favourite topics with the Keformer ; and no 
wonder that he disdained the notion of being abso- 
lutely dependent on oracles like those who then 
ruled the Church; so the third wheel is thus 
brok(!n : “ They say that no man can know •what is 
the Gosjiel, but by the uj)proving and confirming 
of the Church. Jiut true men say that to their 
understanding this is full of falsehood. For Chris- 
tian men have certainty of belief, by the gracious 
gift of Jesus Christ, that the truth taught by 
Christ and TIis Apostles is the Gospel, though all 
the clerks of Antichi'ist say never so fast to the 
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contrary, and require men to believe the con- 
trary, oil pain of cursing, poisoning, and burn- 
ing. And this belief is not founded on the Pope 
and his cardinals (for then it might fail and be 
undone, as they fail, and sometimes be destroyed) ; 
but on Jesus Christ, God and man, and on the Holy 
Trinity ; and so it rnisy never fail, except from his 
default who should love God and serve Him. For 
Almighty God, and His trqth, are the foundation 
of the faith of Christian men ; and, as St. Paul 
saith. Other fotindatious may no man set, besides 
that which is set, that is Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
though Antichrist and all his accui*sed clerks be 
buried deep in hell for their accursed simony, and 
pride, and other sins, j et the Christian’s faith failcth 
not, and plainly because they are not the ground 
thereof. For Ho is our God, and our best Master, 
and ready to teach true men all things profitable 
.and needful for their souls.” 

Sustained by arguments like these, longing to 
enrich his countrymen in iho highest sense, and 
hoping to make the next generation more inde- 
pendent of teachers against whom his living voice 
had so often warned them, Wiclif began his work, 
and toiled at it till it was finished. The voice of 
tradition is uniform in giving him the credit of the 
entire translation. He planned it, no doubt; he 
superintended every portion of it ; his name gave 
it credit and currency. The New Testament, pro- 
bably, was done by his own hand ; a manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library assigns the translation of the 

u 3 
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Old TestJinient, as far as the middle of the Book 
of Baruch, to his friend Nicholas Hereford ; and 
another hand, or \Yiclif’s own, may have supplied 
the rest. There may have been more coadjutors ; 
but, at most, the band seems to have been a small 
one to execute a work of such size and dilRculty ; 
very small as compared with the seventy who pro- 
duced the Greek version of the Old Testament, and 
ihc forty-seven learned Englishmen who, more than 
two centuries afterward, gave our ancestors the 
inestimable boon of our authorized version. They 
translated from the Vulgato, Greek scholarship 
being almost unknown at that time, and Greek 
manuscripts hardly accessible. Many imperfections 
there must have been in a first attempt thus made : 
but it was a noble work, undertaken in faith, and 
prosecuted patiently and diligently, without help 
or patronage from high quarters, while the little 
company were cheered by mutual counsel and sym- 
pathy ; and the hope of guiding many of their 
countrymen heavenward sustained them through 
days and nights of toil. 

And what sort of English Wtas it when it was 
done ? how nearly resembling our own ? how far 
intelligible to modern rpa«lers? We will give a 
few specimens which will b<! at once recognized, in 
the opening verses of the Sermon on the Mount, a 
[)art of the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
and some verses out of St. Paul’s description of 
charity : — 

“ Blessid he pore men in spirit ; for the kyngdom 
of hevenes is hern. Blessid be mylde men ; for 
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thei schulen weeld the erthe. Blessid be thei that 
moornen ; for thei schulen bo comfortide. Blessid 
be thei that hungren and thirsten rightwisnesse ; 
for thei schulen be fulfillid. Blessid ben merciful 
men ; for thei schulen gete merci. Blessid ben thei 
that ben of dene hertc ; for thei schulen se God. 
Blessid be pesible men ; for thei schulen be clepid 
Goddis children.” 

“ There was a riche man that was clothid with 
purpur and whigt silk, and ete everi dai schynyngli; 
and there was a begger lazarus bi name that laie at 
his gate ful of bills, and coneitid to be fulfilled of 
crummes that filliu down fro the riche mannes 
borde. : and no man gaf to him ; but houndis camen 
and likkiden his bilis.” 

“ If I speke with tungis of men and of aungels, 
and I have not charite, I am made as bras so^vnynge 
or a cyml)al tinklyng. And if I have profecie, and 
knowe allc mysteries, and all kynninge, and if I 
have all feith so that I meve hillis fro her place, 
and I have not charit<*. T iim nougt. And if I 
departe alle ray godis in to metis of pore men, and 
if I bitake my bodi so that I brenne, and I have 
not charitic, it profetith me nothing, Charite is 
pacient, is benygne; charite envyeth not; it doth 
not wickidli ; it is not blowun ; it is not concitous ; 
it sekith not tho thingis that ben his OAvnc ; it is 
not stired to wrahtho ; it thenkith not y vel ; it joieth 
not on wickednesse, but it joieth to gidre to truthe; 
it suffrith alle thingis ; it bileveth alle thingis ; it 
hopith alle thingis ; it systeyneth alle thingis.” 

u 4 
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There are a few hard words in tliese passages no 
doubt ; l)ut let any one take a page of Chaucer, 
who lived in the same age with Wiclif, and if he 
be not well versed in antiquarian lore, he will 
find it much more difficult to translate. Let us 
travel back half a century, and see a specimen 
of yet older English. In the first half of the four- 
teenth century, one Richard Rolle, commonly called 
Havipole, from the name? of a place near Doncaster, 
where he led a hermit life, translated portions of 
the book of Psalms ; and he tells us in a preface 
that “ in his work he had sought no strange English, 
but that which was easiest and commonest, and 
most like to the Latin.” To us, certainly, the 
English looks strange enough, though our readers, 
probably, from the identity of some of the expres- 
sions, will be able to trace the tweniy-tlurd Psalm. 
“ Our lord governeth me, and nothing to me shall 
want; stede of pasture that He me sette. In the 
water of hetyng forth He me brougte ; my soul Ho 
turnyde. Ho ladde me in the stretis of rygtwisne.sse 
for Ilis Name. For win gif I haddegoo in myddil 
of the shadewe of deeth, I shall not dreede yveles, 
for Thou art with me. Thi gerrdo and Thi staf 
thei have coumfortid me. Thou hast greythid in 
my sigt a bord agens hem that angryn me. Thou 
fattidc my heved in oyle, and my chalys drunkenyng 
what is clcer ; and Thi mercy shal folewe in alle 
the dayes of my lyf, and that I wone in the house 
of oure Lord in the lengthe of dayes.” 

Comparing the style of Wiclifs Bible, therefore, 
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with any thing that is older, I think we reach the 
conclusion that it must have had considerable effect 
in fixing our language ; and, besides all that we 
owe to him on other grounds, wo may well be 
grateful to him on this special ground. He wrote 
at a time when the Latin of the scholar, the Nor- 
man of the Court, and the Anglo-Saxon ot the 
people were being fused into one composite tongue, 
to bo spoken henceforth by the united Knglish 
people ; and the phrases selected at such a period, 
by one who was giving the Word of Life to his 
countrymen, would sound, in many eai*s, the grandest 
and the sweetest for all time to come. 

So the work was finished, by dint of patient toil, 
and faith, and prayer. God’s message to His 
creatures might be read in the English tongue ; but 
it is difficult for us to understand how much had 
still to be done before it could become the property 
of the English nation. In the passage wliich we 
have quoted Wiclif argues against the doctrine that 
temporal lords" might not Inive the Scriptures in 
a language Avhich they understood. Lower he did 
not think of going. How should any but men of 
wealth become possessed of such a treasure ? Tran- 
scribers, doubtless, Avould be busy ; many hands, for 
love or hire, would multiply the precious manu- 
scripts ; and when the new doctrines were spreading 
widely, and the appeal of Wiclif and his followers 
was always, “To the law and the testimony,” a 
single copy, borrowed for a while, and shared with 
many partners, would have a score of rejulers, or a 
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hundred, possibly, before it came back to the rightful 
owner. But still it could be only the select few 
that ever saw a fragment of the Holy Book, and 
fewer still were they who could sit and ponder it 
chapter by chapter, reading, and musing, and reading 
again, as men need to do when n(“w truths are dawn- 
ing upon their minds. 

Somehow difficulties were overcome. An army 
of zealous and willing helj>ers must have mustered 
round the lead(Ts, foi' it is quite certain that, in the 
course of a few years, without the aid of the wonder- 
working Press, the good seed was scattered widely 
over the counties of England. Wielif’s tradueers 
are good witnesses on this point. Thus Knyghton 
tells his tale, and deplores the evil, wrought, ns he 
Avould say, by unholy hands: — “Christ delivered 
His Gospel to the clergy and doctors <)f the Church, 
that they miglit administer to tJie laity, and to weaker 
persons, according to the state of the limes, and the 
wants of men. But this Master John Wielif trans- 
lated it out of Latin into English, and thus laid it 
more open to the laity, and to women, who could 
read, than it had formerly been to the most learned 
of the clergy, even to those of them who had tin* 
])est understanding. In this way tin; Gospel-pearl 
is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine ; and 
that which befon*, was precious both to clergy and 
laity is rendered, as it w(*re, the common jest of 
both. The jewel of the Church is tijrned into sp'oil 
of the people, and what Imd hitherto beem the choice 
gift of the clergy and of diviru's is mode for over 
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common to the laity.” More truly, we think, may 
the Reformer’s great feat, and its r(*sults, be thus 
described : — 

“ Of the Book that had been a sealed-up book, 

He tore the clasps, that the nation 

With eyes unbanda^^ed might thereon look, 

And learn to read salvation. 

At first for that spark, amidst the dark, 

The friar his fear dissembled ; 

But soon at the fame of Wiclif 's name 
The throne of St. Peter trembled.”* 

The last two years of Wiclif’s life were spent 
qui(*tly at Lutterworth. We cannot doubt that he 
“ Avatched for souls as one that must give account.” 
Sincerity and earnestness ar<‘ stamped on all that he 
ever wrote. He had been battling through life with 
men who robbed the people of their due in the Avay 
of Christian teaching, and his own flock, Avhile he 
lived among them, it is well-nigh certain had “line 
upon line” given them, “precept upon precept,” 
not only in the old church which crowns the hill 
above the Swift, but also family by family, in their 
humble quiet homes. The neglects and unfaithful- 
ness of parish priests are exposed Avith unsparing 
severity in Wiclif’s treatise on The Office of 
Curates, Avhich b(‘gins Avith this pithy sentence ; — 
“ The office of curates is ordained of God ; fcAv do 
it well, and many full evil ; therefore test avo their 

* Moir, under tlie signature of (A), in “Blackwood,” 
quoted by Vaughan. 
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default!?, with God’s help;” anti then follows a list of 
offences, umountinjr to tktrt if -three. Sharp censors, 
we know, too oft(>n fall short of their own standard 
of goodness, and a man may he very (piiok to spy 
out faults in men of his own class Avilliout Jittaining 
himself to any ])r(‘-emin(‘nce in virtue; hut, looking 
at the place which the Reformer occupied, and at 
the certainty of th(> retort from instated adversai’ies, 
“ Physinan, heal thyself,^' if hi“ jtroved a faithh'ss 
shepherd, w(! may well conclude that the man who 
wrote down that catalogue of “ defaults” had a ch'ar 
conscience, and could heai’ to have his own life 
searched through and through. Testimonit's on this 
subject, as on other matters apart fi'om his inon; 
j)uhlic life, we would gladly supply if we could. But 
considering the dreary period which followed Wiclif’s 
protest jigainst ecclesiastical corruptions, remem- 
bering that four g(aienitions grew uj) under the domi- 
nation of the Church of Rome between tin* men who 
saw him in their streets and the men Avho renewed 
his protest, and carri(ul forward his w?»rk, at the 
Reformation period, avc cannot wonder that all trai- 
ditions of his home life, amd pai'ochiail life*, haive 
jaerished.* 

• Mr. Le Bas writes ; — “ Various stories, it would appear, 
arc current to this daiy in the town of Lutterworth respecting 
its ancient and renowned rector ; but the oidy one among 
them that appears worthy of attention is thait wliich repre- 
sents him as admirable in all the functions of a parochial 
minister. A portion <»f each morning, it is said, wais regu- 
larly devoted to the relief of the necessitous, to the consola- 
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On one point there can be no doubt—that he 
was most diligent in preaching. Men needed to 
be stirred by the living voice ; and he did what 
lie could, by precept and examjile, to supply the 
Chinch’s miserable lack of service in this particu- 


tion of the afflicted, and to tlie discharge of every pious office 
by the bed of sickness, and of death.” 

The author is sorry to contradict one whom lie respects so 
highly, and whose eloquent narrative has taught numbers of 
this generation to apjireciate the grcatnes.s of the man who 
was too little know'ii to our fathers and grandfathers. But 
having been curate of Lutterworth for many years, and 
having had full ojiportunity of learning all that local tradition 
could supply respecting its “renow’iicd rector/’ he is enabled 
to state that no patriarch of the ])laec pretended to know more 
about Wiclif’s habits and mode of life than all the world 
kuow's. The traditions of the jdacc wxre, that the present 
pulpit had come down from the days when the Reformer 
preached in it ; that he died sitting in an oak chair still show n 
in the vestry ; that a curious old table, and a pair of wooden 
candlesticks once belonged to him ; and that the old par- 
sonage stood in the kitchen-garden of the present rectory, and 
was pulled down when the present larger and more commo- 
dious house was built by Bishop Ryder, more than fifty years 
ago. To be strictly accurate, I should add that an old rag, 
of very dubious texture, w as exhibited in a glass case, and all 
men were welcome to believe, if they jdeased, that it was a 
fragment of Wiclif ’s gown. Gladly would w c part w’ith these 
relics if we might have any characteristic anecdotes of the 
man who filled so large a space in the history of his times,— 
anything that looked like reality, to show' what he was when 
he lived among common men^ and had left the field of 
combat, in which his earlier years w eve spent, for the retired 
and peaceful scenes of pastoral duty. 
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lar. One of his treatises is, Of fehjned rontenipla- 
tire life; and seeing how monasticism was abused, 
and hoAv many priests were little better than slum- 
bering drones, while the people were perishing for 
lack of knowledge, he speaks out plainly about 
“the devil beguiling hypocrites to excuse them- 
selves from active service,” on the plea that they 
had no time for both, and that a coiitemjdative life 
was best. Of his own sermons or postils, as they 
were called — short cx[)Ositions, generally, of the 
Scripture portion for the day — hundreds are scat- 
tered through libraries in manuscript. In these 
days the old topics are sometim<>s handled, and his 
hearers are cautioned, in his own style, against 
teachers who would lead them astray. We hear of 
Antichrist and his clerks — of the friars and their 
tricks — of lordly prelates living too grandly and 
preaching too seldom ; but there is a plentiful ad- 
mixture of more practical and homely topics. Sin 
and salvation from sin — the incarnation and pas- 
sion — pardon, the gift of God for Christ’s sake, not 
earned by man’s ob(.*dience, or purchased by alms 
and penances — spiritual worship, and the service of 
love and freedom, to supersede the deluding super- 
stitions and wretched compromises which were a 
part of the religion of the day — these were all 
largely dwelt upon, and pressed home on the con- 
sciences of his hearers by plain speech and intelli- 
gible arguments. In the schools he had disput(;d 
like a scholar ; with the doctors he had contended 
after the fashion of their warfare, and could wield 
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the customary weapons like the best of them ; but 
he had milk for babes, as well ; and in his parochial 
teaching lie spoke of that which concerned all men 
alike, in language such as all could understand. 
Perhaps the best specimens of his popular style are 
found in his work csilled The Poor Caitiff; a 
collection of short treatises, evidcmtly intended for 
the instruction of unlearned persons, beginning 
with a plain exposition of the Belief, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. A few ex- 
tracts, culled at random, will be more interesting 
to many readers than the passages already (juoted 
from his conti'oversial writings. The prologue in- 
forms us that he intends, “ by the great mercy and 
help of God, to teach simple men and women, of 
good will, the right way to Heaven, without multi- 
plication of many books, if they will busy them- 
selves to have it in mind, and work thereafter.” 

“ All things needful to man, cither to soul or body, arc 
contained in the Lord's P'n-jrr. It is the prayer, full of 
wisdom and health, which Christ taught His disciples. This 
holy prayer contains seven askings ; and in these short ask- 
ings is contained more wisdom than any tongue of man can 
fully tell here on earth. When a chilil is lirst set to school, 
men teach him the Paternoster ; thcreforo let him that will 
learn be meek as a child, and without mtdicc. God careth 
not for long tarrying, nor for -smooth words cither said or 
sung. What is it to patter with the lips, when the heart 
praycth not by desire ? What difference there is betwixt 
the bran and the flour of the wheat, such there is between the 
sound of the lijis and the heart.” 

“Love is the desire of the heart, ever thinking on that 
which it loveth. Love is stirring of the soul to love God for 
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Himself, and all other things for God. This love puttcth out 
all other love that is against God’s will. Love is a right will, 
turned from all earthly things, and joined to God without 
departing, accoini)anied with the fire of the Holy Ghost, far 
from comi])tion, to no vice bowing, higli above all fleshly 
lusts, ever ready to the contemplation of God, the sun of good 
affections, the health of good manners and of the command- 
ments of God, the death of sins, the life of virtues. Without 
love no man can please God ; with it no man sinneth to death. 
True love clotheth the soul, and delivcrctli it from the pains 
of hell, and of foul service to sin, and from the fearful fellow- 
ship of devils. The child of the fiend it maketh the son of 
God, and partaker of the heritage of Heaven.” 

“This is the right spur that shotsld quicken thy horse to 
speed in his way — that thou learn to love Jesus Christ in all 
thy living. And therefore send thou thy thought into that 
land of life, where no disease is, of no kind, neither age, nor 
sickness, nor any other grievance. Courtesy and wisdom 
the^c men must learn, for there all villany is shut out. And 
wlioso goeth thither shall find there a gracious fellowship 
— the orders of Angels, and of all holy saints, and the Lord 
above them who gladdeneth them all. There is plenty of all 
good, and want of all tilings that may grieve. Thence arc 
banished thieves and tyrants, cincl and greedy men that ]a'llagc 
the poor, proud men and boasters, covetous and beguilers, 
slothful and licentious ; all such are banished out of that pure 
land. For tlierc is nf)thing that men may fear, but liking and 
joy, and mirth at will, melody and song of Angels, bright and 
lasting bliss that never shall cease. Man’s body there shall 
be brighter than the sun ever was to man’s sight. As the 
light of the sun suddenly flees out of the east into the west, so 
shall the blissful, without any travail, be where they like. 
And though they were sick and feeble while they lived here, 
they shall l)e so strong there, that nothing shall move against 
their will. They shall have such great freedom, that nothing 
shall he contrary to their liking. The .saved bodies shall never 
have sickness, nor anger, nor grievance. Also they shall be 
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filled with joy in all their senses ; for as a vessel that is dipped 
in water, or other liquor, is wet within and without, above 
and beneath, and also all about, and no more liquor can be 
within it, even so shall those that are saved be full filled with 
all joy and bliss. Also they shall have endless life in the 
sight of the Holy Trinity ; and this joy shall pass all other. 
They shall be in full security that they never fail of that joy, 
nor be put out thereof. They shall have full knowledge of 
the Holy Trinity — the migh . of the Father, the wisdom of the 
Son, the goodness of the Holy Ghost. For, in the sight of 
the blessed face of God they shall know all things that may 
be seen of any creature. This is the right spur — to love Jesus 
Christ — which should stir men joyfully to hasten them in the 
heavenly way. For so sweet is the bliss there, and so great 
withal, that whoso might taste a single drop thereof should be 
so rapt in liking of God and of heavenly joy, and he should 
have such a languishing to go thither, that all the joy of the 
world should seem pain to him.” 

Truly our mother tongue had attained to much 
of richness and strength when these passages were 
written. We shall look in vain for any thing so 
like our purest and most nervous English before 
Wiclif began his noble work. A portion of the 
second extract is like an echo of some strain of 
Jeremy Taylor’s ; and the simplicity of the third, 
combhied with the elevation of thought and fulness 
of particulars, reminds us of the breathings after 
heavenly joy contained in Baxter’s Saints* Rest. 

While the Reformer was busy teaching his own 
people the elements of Christian faith and morals, 
he was no unobservant spectator of public events. 
The crusading spirit had died out, and unbelievers 
were left in undisturbed possession of the Holy 

X 
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Land. But at this period a new form of crusade 
was devised, and kni}>;hts and soldiers were delighted 
to hear once again that fighting and slaying would 
s(‘rve for alms and penances to procure special 
favours from Heaven. Europe was divided between 
rival popes. France and Spain sided with Clement 
at Avignon, — England with Urban at Rome. Ana- 
themas had been exhausk'd, and it was resolved to 
try what material weapons, and an arm of flesh, 
could do. Urban proclaimed a crusade against the 
adherents of Clement; and “marvellous indulgences,” 
as Knyghtoii calls them, had come over to England, 
offering absolution, in a very wholesale way, to those 
who would contribute money, or enlist soldiers, for 
the bringing of the refractory nations of Europe to 
submission. “An untohl and incredible sum was 
collected,” says the same liistorian, partly in money, 
partly in plate, jiivvels, rings, bracelets, and other 
ornaments, — <levout ladies being the most willing 
and bountiful contributors. Spencer, Bishop of 
Norwich, who had done deeds of ruthless cruelty 
at the time of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, now headed 
a force of 5000 men, and embarking for Flanders, 
stormed Gravelines and Dunkirk, revelling in slaugh- 
ter at both places, and swelling with triumph, like 
oue who had found a congenial element. Wiclif, natu- 
rally, could not restrain tongue or pen while such 
enormities were perpetrated. Thus he breaks out : 
“ Christ is the Good Shepherd, for He puts His 
own life for the saving of the sheep. But Anti- 
christ is a wolf of ravening, for he ever docs the 
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reverse, putting many thousand lives for his own 
wretched life. By forsaking things which Christ 
had bid His priests forsake, he might end all this 
strife. Why, is he not a fiend, stained foul with 
homicide, who, though a priest, fights in such a 
cause ? If man-slaying in others be odious to God, 
much more in priests, who should bo tlu; vicars of 
Christ. Friars now say that bishops can fight best 
of all men, and that it falleth most properly to them, 
since they be lords of all this world. Thus they 
say the Maccabees fought ; and Christ bade His 
disciples sell their coats to buy them swords ; and 
whereto, if not to fight? But Christ taught not 
His disciples to fight with a sword of iron, but with 
the sword of God’s Woi-d, which stundeth in meek- 
ness of hciirt, and in the prudence of man’s tongue. 
And as Christ was the meekest of men, so He was 
most drawn from the world, and would not judge or 
divide a heritage among men, and yet He could have 
done that best.” 

Wiclif’s denunciatioiic- of Avar, however, go beyond 
these seasonable rebukes of the warlike churchman. 
His opinions were apt to ruji into extremes. “It 
was prophesied,” he said, “ that, under the reign of 
the Prince of Peace, men should beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Under the old dispensation, no doubt, devout 
men were soldiers ; but they fought with God’s 
enemies, .md were expressly called to their Avork. 
Without this call men might not fight now, any 
more than Jewish kings or captains might invade 
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heathen countries unhidden.” It was well known 
that special messagfes as to human conduct had 
ceased for ages; and hy imposing this condition, 
therefore, the writer would seem to forbid Christian 
men to draw the sword nnd(*r any circumstances. 
He is prepared for the answer, and is not daunted 
hy it : “ Here men of thiti world come and say that 
hy this wise kingdoms would he destroy<*d. But 
here our faith teaches that, since Christ is our God, 
kingdoms should he thus established, and theii' 
enemies overcome. But, peradventure, some men 
would lose their worldly riches, and what hann Averc 
thereof? Well indeed I know that men will scorn 
this doctrine ; biit men avIio Avould h<*. martyrs for 
the law of God Avill hold there])y. What honour 
falls to a knight that he kills many men? the hang- 
man killeth many more, and with a better title. 
Better Avere it to he butchers of beasts than butchers 
of their brethren.” 

Wars of aggression, Avithont any [)retence o 
necessity or justice, AV'erc then so common that it is 
possible the prohibition Avas meant to apply to these, 
and that the extremest doctrine on the subject of 
self-defence, in the case of nations, was not meant to 
be assorted. Any how we may admire the courage 
of the man AAdio could write thus in tin* days Avhen 
militaiy prowess passed for almost the chief of 
virtues, and the rules of chivalry Avere a binding 
law for Jill Christendom. As to Avars begun and 
prosecuted by the stronger against the weaker, wc 
may listen, not doubtfully, but Avith entire assent 
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and approval to some weighty words to which 
ambitious rulers, and powerful nations, would do 
well to take heed, — inscribed on one of the pages of 
a treatise Of the xeven deculh/ .nns:- — “We should 
understand that, if Grod enjoin con(|uest, it may then 
be lawful, as in the cas e of the children of Israel, 
When a kingdom by -sin has forfeited, against i(.s 
chief Lord, Christ, in punishment of such trespass. 
He may give it to another people. But men should 
not dream that a people have so sinned, and that 
God will thus punish them, except God tell it 
them.” 

The numbers and variety of the tr(!atises wTitteu 
by Wiclif, aftei’ his retirement to Lutterwoi th, prove 
that his industry was marvellous. Their subjects 
and style show that his zeal for the purification of 
the Church was undiminished, and that his spirit 
was not bowed down by the weight of nearly three- 
score years, or by the 8elf-impos(‘d burden of un- 
ceasing conflict with j^iant corruptions. He wrote 
on The Imposture of flppurrites, — on Obedience 
to Prelates, — on Good P reaching Priests, — on 
The four deceits of Antichrist, — on The Prayers 
of Good Men, — on Servants and Lords; and, for 
his closing testimony on a wide subject, sent out 
some more Objections to Friars, founded partly on 
the zeal which they had manifested, and the impieties, 
which they had published abroad, when money was 
wanted for the Pope’s Crusade. A work styled 
Trialoyus, being a lengthened discussion on matters 
of theology, in which the speakers are Truth, False- 

X 3 
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hood, and Wisdom, contains the snl)stance, probably, 
of his divinity lectures at Oxford, with such additions 
and alterations as his riper judgment supplied. 
Another, on ClerJts Pos.'ieasioners, deals lai'gely with 
a subject which recurs frequently both in his earlier 
and later writings, — that of endowments for the 
clergy. He saw the Church corrupted by its wealth, 
and mourned for the absence of some checking or 
controlling power, to ensure a belter distribution, or 
to keep the possessors to tlndr duties. He saAv the 
higher dignitaries spending their ample revenues in 
pomp and luxiny, and religious houses, built as 
nurseries for piety, harbouring an army of judests 
Avho loved a life of dreamy idleness better than 
active service in the dusty highways of life. Mean- 
while, humble devoted men, who went abroad as 
evangelists among the people, and did the woi’k 
which others left undone, were pursued with scorn, 
or rejmrted to the magistrate as troubU'rs of the 
peace. With this spectacle lx.'foi’e his eyes, lu* said, 
at one time, that the temporal lords should infuse 
strength into the Clmrch by laying violent hands 
on her revenues, — at another, that poor men ought 
in justice to themselves, to withhold tithes and 
offerings from unworthy priests. The clergy liad 
once lived upon alm.s, and it would be well for them 
and their flocks if the whole practice were nwived. 
He forgot, when he argued thus, that tlu? abundance 
of the alms had made the <lifriculty, and that the 
broad lands, and heaped-up Avealth, were really the 
gifts of piety and superstition to men Avho Avere 
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honoured for their sanctity, or were supposed to 
have heavenly gifts in their keeping. The subject 
was a wider and deeper one than his political philo 
sophy could settle, — not to be disposed of by pictures, 
vividly drawn, of the Apostolic Church in her 
lowliness .and poverty, oi‘ by appeals to a remote 
antiquity, which bore no resemblance to the circum- 
stances of modern life. Wiclif’s statement of facts 
we take as an important part of the history of the 
times ; his courage, in striking so boldly at the very 
sorest part of the body politic, makes him a hero fit 
to stand by the bravest of those who have stood up 
against power in evil days ; but when he dogmatizes 
rashly on one of the most diflScult of social problems, 
and with sAveeping assertions and sharp invectives 
cuts the knot which Aviser men have failed to 
disentangle, wo need not follow him to his con- 
clusions, or think that the abuses, which kindled his 
indignation, admitted no less violent remedy. 

In December, 1384. he received his death-stroke. 
Walsingham thus dcsci iboa it ; — “ On the day of St; 
Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
John Wiclif, the organ of the devil, the enemy of 
the Church, the confusion of the common people, 
the idol of heretics, the looking-glass of hypocrites, 
the encourager of schism, the soAver of hati*ed, and 
the maker of lies, Avhen he designed, as it is reported, 
to belch out accusations and blasphemies against StC 
Thomas in the sermon that he hud prepared for that 
day, was suddenly struck by the judgment of God, 
and had all his limbs seized with the palsy ; aud that 
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mouth, whicli was to have spoken huge things against 
God and llis saints or Holy Church, was miserably 
draAvn aside, and afFonletl a frightful spectacle to the, 
beholders ; his tmigue was speechless, and his head 
shook, showing [)laiuly that the curse, w’hich God 
had thundered forth against Cain, was also inflicted 
on him.” We read his story differently. It Avas an 
age of abounding iniquity, Avhen the light burned 
dimly on the altar, and the men, Avho should have 
been the keepers and expoun»lers of Holy Writ, gave 
the people lying fables for Gospel truth. The land 
was oA'erspread with indolent priests who led an 
easy life within convent Avails, and vulgar flinatics, 
in the garb of poAC'rty, AAdiosc; impostures AV(*re 
alternately a snare and a jest to the d(*luded people. 
Abroad, I’ival popes Aven* cursing each other ; and 
bishops fought for him Avho cursed the loudest ; and, 
at home, recruits aa'cix* gathered for the unholy AV'ar 
by the promise of pardons aud indulgences in ad- 
dition to monthly pay. Then one bruA'e, hon(*st man 
stood up to arraign the wrong-d(H*rs, to declare that 
God’s law Avas aboAX*, all the Church’s rules aud 
orders, and to recall men from <levious paths, and 
muddy brooks, and baiTcn pastures, to the pure 
well-spring of the Avatiu* of life. lie Avas a man of 
ai'dent temperaimuit, and used harsh, abusiA'c Avords 
often, when milder phrases would have pro\x?d more 
convincing and persuasive. H(' decided peremptorily, 
and without res(jrvc, on matters Avliich required 
cautious liandling ; and in his controversial treatises, 
hastily composed and sent forth, propositions may be 
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found which it required more than the logic of the 
schoolmen to reconcile with his owm position, and 
Avith each other. But he did a great work for 
England in bad times ; he was a fearless, single- 
hearted, truth-loving confessor, when the Church’s 
foul coiTuptions and ovei-shadowing power Avere 
driving good men to do'^pair, and thoughtful men to 
unbelief ; he knew and said that God Av^as true, if all 
men were liars, and called his generation, by his 
noble Avoi’k of translation, to hear what the Lord 
Himself had spoken ; and for all this Ave Avill reverse 
Avhat the chroniclers of that age have falsely spoken, 
and will put his name among those Avhom the best 
and Avisest of our countrymen have most delighted 
to honour. 

He lived two days after his paralytic seizure, and 
died on the last day of the year. “ Admirable,” says 
old Fuller, in his Church History, “ that a Inme, so 
often hunted, Avith so many packs of dogs, should 
die, at last, sitting quietly in his form.” It is a 
wonder that wants explaining, especially as a fiercer 
persecution began so soon after he Avas gathered to 
his rest. Why AA-^as Lord Cobham burnt, when his 
teacher escaped? Why Avere hundreds of meaner 
men hunted soon afterwai'ds for their lives, under 
the cruel Act of Henry IV., when the man whose 
doctrine they had imbibed preached in his own 
chmch without disturbance to the last Aveek of his 
life ? How came the watchful emissai ies of Borne 
to let the writings of the Reformer coA’er the land, 
by means of a hundred scribes, before they began to 
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search for them as coiitiiining deadly heresy ? The 
strange disorders of the papacy doubtless tied the 
hands of those wlio would gladly have silenced their 
troublesome reprover. Urban VI., whose title was 
disputed by half Europe, lived some years after 
Wiclif, and was busily engaged in seeking allies, 
enlisting soldiers, and publishing anathemas, to 
maintain his rule. At home many things concurred 
to prevent any vigorous exertion of authority Avhile 
Richard sat upon the throne, but when he was 
pushed aside by his cousin, Henry IV., the usurper 
found zealous supporters in Archbishop Arundel and 
the clergy, and paid the price of their allegiance in 
persecuting enactments against the Lollards. The 
statute De heretico comburendtt was. passed in the 
second year of his reign, and William Sawtree, its 
first victim, was burnt before it was many months 
old. 

The confessions of these men, and their sufferings, 
belong to another chapter of history. One thing we 
learn from the records of the next age, that Wiclif ’s 
name was on the lips of all who were striving to 
quench the light of truth, and that his writing.^, 
which seem to have been multiplied to an almost 
incredible extent, were hunt(!d after and destroyed 
as if the .air were tainted with them. By the Con- 
ititutiom of Arundel, passetl in convocation in the 
^ear 14 bH, it was enacted, that “ all books, of the 
kind written by John Wiclif, and others of his time, 
should be banished from schools, halls, and all places 
whatsoever ; that no man should hereafter trauslato 
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any part of Scripture into English on his own 
authority, and that all persons convichid of making 
or using such translations should he punished as 
favourers of error and heresy,” In the year 1415 
the Council of Constaiuic went yet further, and 
turned the war from the Reformer’s books to his 
bones. It was decreed hy the assembled prelates of 
Christendom that his oody, if it could be discerned 
and known from the bodies of other faithful people, 
should be taken from the ground, and thrown far 
away from the burial of any church, according to the 
canon law and decrees.” There was much delay in 
the execution of this order, as in the carrying out of 
many wholesome measures of relorm whicii were 
much talked of in the same council, but never ac- 
complished. In the year 1428, however, the spiteful 
deed was done. The mouldering remains were 
dragged from the grave in the chancel, and burnt, 
the ashes behig cast into the Swift, a little stream 
whieh flows beneath the town. Another testimony 
was given in the hall fmm whence the foolish sen- 
tence had proceeded. John lluss witnessed a good 
confession there, before the faithless Sigismund and 
the assembled councillors, and Avhen required to pro- 
nounce his dissent from the doctrine of Wiclif, gave 
for answer, “ I am content that my soul should he 
inhere his soul is.” 



